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final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations 
in the District of Bankura. 


CHAPTER i. 

The district. 

Boundaries and divisions. — The dis- 
trict of Bankura lies between 22°38' and 
23°38 / North Latitude and between 
86°36' and 87°46' East Longitude. The 
total area of. the district is 2,647 square 
miles. Its greatest length from Bagulia 
in the north to Poshda in the south is 68 
miles, and its greatest breadth from 
Bhurudanga in the west to Kbarsi in the 
eaist is 74 miles. 

The district is roughly triangular in 
shape, its base resting on the Manbhum 
district of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, arid its apex on the junction 
.between the districts of Third wan and 
TTooglily. It belongs to the Burdwan 
Division, and is the most westerly dis- 
trict of the Province of Bengal as at 
present constituted. 

The river Damodar. the whole of whose 
bed falls within the district of Bankura, 
forms its northern boundary and 
separates it from the Burdwan district. 
This is the only natural boundary. 
Bankura. is bounded on the west by the 
district of Manbhum. on the east by the 
districts of Burdwan and ITooghly, and 
by the Midnapore district on the south. 

For administrative purposes it is 
divided into two subdivisions, the Sadar 
subdivision on the west which includes 
about 'two-third? of the total area and the 
Bishnupur subdivision on the east which 
comprises the remaining third. The 
Sadar subdivision is divided into nine 
thanas— Raipur, Simlapal, Ranibandh, 
Khatra, Chhatna, Tndpur, Ganga- 
jalghati, Barjora, Taldangra, Onda, and 
Bankura* the Bishnupur subdivision into 
eight — Sooamukhi, Paitrasair, Indas, 
Kotalpur. Siromanipur, Joypur, Bishnu- 
pur and Radhanagar. 

Bankura forms the connecting link 
hetween the alluvial plains of Bengal on 
the east and the Ohota Nagpur plateau 
on the west. To the east, adjoining 
TTooghly and Burdwan, it resembles those 
districts, the soil is alluvial and the 
country a flat expanse of rich paddy- 
fields. Towards the centre of the district 


the country becomes more broken, patches 
of laterite, sometimes covered with sal 
jungle, make their appearance. Further 
west the country becomes still more rug- 
ged and undulating as it approaches the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. Rocks crop out, 
and towards the south hills appear, the 
most easterly of the Manbhum range. 

Roughly the administrative division 
of the district follows the physical divi- 
sion. The Sadar subdivision has the 
characteristics of Chota Nagpur, the 
Bishnupur subdivision those of Bengal 
proper. The division is not only one of 
physical features but also of population, 
of habits and customs, and even of land 
tenures. In the west the aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes predominate, 
become less numerous in the centre, and 
vanish altogether on the eastern fringe 
of the district, and indeed in the Bishnu- 
pur subdivision these tribes are to be 
found only in few and scattered villages. 

2. Physical features.— The west of 
the district, which formed part of the 
Jungle Mahals, was once covered with 
impenetrable jungle. Much of the jungle 
has now been cleared, and in the north 
in thana Saltora but little remains. 
Further south the jungle area increases, 
and in 'the extreme south-west the 
country is a dense virgin forest with few 
clearances which stretches far south into 
the district of Midnapore. Wild animals 
abound in these forests and even 
elephants are sometimes found. The 
smaller animals and birds are, however, 
faf't becoming exterminated owing to the * 
love of hunting which is inherent in the 
Santals and other aboriginal races. The 
jungle area decreases towards the east 
but even in the Bishnupur thana large 
expanses of sal jungle are still to be 
found. 

Jn the ea<t, in the Bishnupur sub- 
division, the country is flat and uninspir- 
ing. and the scenery is especially mono- 
tonous in the cold weather after the rice 
crop has been cut. Further west, 
towards the town of Bishnupur, the red 
laterite soil maker, its appearance and 
forms large expanses of upland among 
the paddy -fields. The uplands are cover- 
ed with sal. jungle interspersed with open 
stretches of uncultivated land. Here 
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the country becomes undulating and 
broken ana the scenery picturesque. 
Further west still the scenery becomes 
wilder and the jungles denser and more 
frequent. Rocks crop out, the uplands 
are covered with stones, and the undula- 
tions become more and more marked. 
Mounds make their appearance here and 
there, and between the upland;* in the 
Valleys stretches of paddy-fields. 

The hamlets become smaller and more 
isolalted and are scarcely to be found in 
the wild forest tracts of the west. The 
west of the district touches only the 
fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau, and 
the range of hills which here meets the 
eye lies beyond the border in Manbhum. 
But in the south-west in thanas Raipur 
and Khatro a, range of hills risei* steeply 
from the plains. Hills low indeed but. 
beautifully shaped and situated . clad 
with stunted sal jungle interspersed with 
larger trees. Here the landscape 
beautiful and steep mountain paths wind 
nicturesquelv among the forests and the 
hills. In the distance rise the loftier 
hills of Manbhum. 

3. Geological structure. — The geologi- 
cal structure of the district has been 
described in the Geological Survey of 
India hfy Mr. Oldham. 

It may he noted that the greater por- 
tion of. the district consists of a rolling 
country covered by laterite and alluvium. 
To the east is a wider plain of recent 
alluvium, while to the west are found 
eneissose and submetamorphic rocks. 
Metamorphic rocks occur only in the 
extreme west, but exposures are not 
numerous. They consist chiefly of 
gneiss, sometimes hofn-blendic, associat- 
ed with mica schist and vein quartz. 
Here gneiss is invariably the underlying 
rock of the laterite. 

The laterite which is found all over the 
district is of a low level detrital type. 
It contains pebblq* of quartz, and often 
of other rock* also, but chiefly of quartz. 
It is quarried to a considerable extent 
for road metalling and to a smaller extent 
for building purposes. Many of the 
ancient temples in the district, and all 
•those within the fort at Bishnupur, are 
built of laterite rock. This rock i* easy 
to cut when first dug, and becomes Jiard 
and tough after exposure to the air, while 
it is very little acted on by the weather. % 

A quartzose gritty rook suitable for 
paving is found in the hills of Susunia 
and Kora. It was quarried for some 


time at Susunia by the Bengal Stqpe 
Company, butt the cost of transport prov- 
ing excessive the business has now been 
abandoned. 

4. Minerals. — Minerals of various 
kinds are to be found in the district and 
ItJjese have been prospected. 

' : In 1918 Dr. W. Choudhury prepared 
a report for the Bengal Clays and 
Minerals Syndicate, which had pur- 
chased a mining concession in parganas 
Raipur, Ambikanagar and Shyam- 
sundarpur. As a result of his enquiry 
Dr. Choudhury came to the conclusion 
that the mineral * have, practically speak- 
ing, no commercial value whatever. 

Chinese clay ( ghutin kaolin ) is found 
in considerable quantities especially near 
Tamsole, but has not been found to 
repay the expense of working. It is 
locally used, in particular by the Santals, 
for whitewashing houses. A low grade 
of iron, said 'to have been formerly used 
by the local blacksmiths, is found in the 
hills surrounding Sootan and in many 
places in Ranibandh thana. 

Muscovite mica has also been found in 
certain area* in Raipur and Ranibandh 
thanas, but the plates are too small to be 
of any commercial value. Specimens of 
wolfram, said to be of good quality, have 
been found around Satnala, but no 
company liaS been found to exploit it 
commercially. 

Gold is found in minute quantities in 
the beds of the Kasai and of the Kumari 
rivers. Dhoyras wa;*h the sand in the 
beds of these rivers for gold dust, and are 
able to earn thus a few annas daily. 
Copper also is to be found in thana Rani- 
bandh. 

Coal is worked in the extreme north 
of the district on the bank,* of the river 
Damodar, and the seam is presumably a 
continuation of the Raniganj coal-field. 
But the coal is of- veyy pdor quality. is 
used almost exclusively for local consump- 
tion, anc^ the outturn hardly repays the 
working of the mines. These coal-mines 
are three in number and are situated in 
Kalikapur, Banskundi and Harispur. 

5. Jungles. — The uplands are still 
covered in manv parts with low jungle 
sometimes very thick. This scrub jungle 
is intermixed in the sou'th and west 
of the district with trees of larger 
growth. 

In the Central portions of the district 
nothing buit stunted jungle, sakooa or sal 
(Shorea robusta ) now remains, all else 
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paving given way to the axe of the wood- 
man or to the zeal of the charcoal burner. 
The vitality of the sal is indeed amazing. 
It is capable of resisting the worst pos- 
sible treatment and not only of surviving 
but even of flourishing. The jungles are 
the property of the proprietors or some- 
times of the permanent 'tenure-holders 
under them. The only rights which the 
ten&nts possess are those of grazing their 
■cattle in the jungles and of gathering 
fallen branches for firewood and leaves. 
The Santa Is do a considerable business in 
these leaves, the women collecting them 
and fashioning them into drinking 
vessels, the leaves being stitched together 
Ity means of pointed sticks. The women 
then bring huge bundles of the?e drink- 
ing vessels for sale in the bazars. 

Ordinarily the landlords let out the 
jungles in blocks to ijaradars, the latter 
making a clean sweep of all the trees in 
the jungle, leaving the stumps to a height 
of about 2 feet out of ‘the ground. The 
young sal treses are in much demand for 

• use-«s Abies or props, especially in the 
coaT-alfhes. Many of the landlords 
defile a considerable proportion of their 
iflfcome from jungles. 

This wasteful and uneconomic system 
of dealing with the jungles has also had 
the effect of stunting the growth of the 
herbage, which in this district 
is so valuable owing to the 
lack of grazing lands for cattle. 
Being deprived of sufficient covering, 
the herbage grows so scanty and 
insufficient that the inhabitants resort to 
the expedient of forcing it by firing the 
scrub. This they do every year in March 
and April. Directly after the firing, 
with the first shower of rain, the grass 
again shoot/? up of finer and better 
quality and affords some nourishment to 

• the cattle. Unfortunately it is just at 
the time of this annual firing that the 
■sakooa trees arfe sending forth their new 
shoots and their growth is effectually, 
retarded. Not only are the forests them- 
selves neglected, but no effort is made to 
prevent clearance? being made by the 

, inhabitants wherever it seems good to 
them. The uplands are thus being 
gradually cleared and the soil ploughed 
up. This the successive rains wash away 
into the valleys below and leave nothing 
but a bed of kunkur on which nothing 
will grow. 

6. The river system.— The river 
system of the district is simple. The 
main rivers flow from west to east 


with a slight inclination towards the 
south. The 3e rivers are little more than 
hill streams, and, except in the rains, 
contain only a trickle of water. After 
heavy rains, however, they become 
formidable torrents, the waters rising 
with extraordinary rapidity in a few 
hours. The volume of water which 
rushes down at such times is enormous, 
and in heavy flood it is dangerous and 
often impossible to cross the river in a 
ferry boat. In the rains it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see long lines of bullock 
'carts drawn up on 'the bank of the river 
waiting for the flood to subside. The 
waters subside almost as quickly as they 
rise. 

In the west of 'the district the 

rivers flow between Steep well 

defined banks formed chiefly of 

kunkur, and laterite rocks crop 

out here and there. Towards the east 
the banks are oomposed mainly of clay 
and sand. Hence while the course of 
the rivers has scarcely altered in the 
west ; in the east the bends show frequent 
slight changes, 'though the general course 
of the rivers has remained the same 
The beds of these rivers are composed of 
a coarse sand, w r hile in the west rocks 
crop out here and there. 

The largest river is the Damodar, the 
sacred river of the Santals, and this 
forms the northern boundary of the dis- 
trict. It rises in the Behar hills about 
60 miles west of Ramgarh, and flows 
westward along the boundary of the dis- 
trict until it enters Burdwan near the 
village of Salanpur. It has an average 
width within the district of 1,623 yards, 
and its bed has a fall of 3-4 feet per mile. 
In the rains it is a formidable river, the 
waters rising to a height of over 20 feet. 
During the floods the rain water pours? 
off the hills through hundred)? of chan- 
nels into the bed of the river with such 
suddenness 'that the waters heap up and 
form a dangerous head-wave known as 
“ Hurpah Ban ” which at times causes 
loss of life. 

The river is subject to violent floods, 
and for 60 miles from its mouth is pro- 
tected by high embankments on both sides 
'which have a water-span varying in 
breadth from 10 chains to half a mile. 
On the left bank of the river the embank- 
ment continues for a further length of 43 
miles. The result of these embankments 
is that the riv&r has been gradually raised 
by deposit of gravel and sand. The 
country around has consequently become 

w2 . 
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subject to frequent inundations and the 

g eneral condition of the river has 
eterioralted. 

There are no embankments within the 
district itself but floods sometimes occur. 
The last great flood was in the year 1320 
B.S. when the whole area between the 
•Damodar and the Bodai was submerged 
and some area even to the south. The vil- 
lages in this area remained submerged 
for a full four days and the current was 
so strong that men and cattle were car- 
ried away. In one village, Ajaipur, it 
is said that only one man was saved alive. 
The whole of the submerged area was 
covered with sand and has remained un- 
culturable to this day. 

. During ^Jie flood the waters forced a 
channel which ran through the village of 
Narayanpur and joined up the two 
tributaries of the Damodar, the Sali and 
the Bodai. The result is that the low- 
Iving area of the adjoining villages of 
Jaljala. Maherpur and Nahala becomes 
a vast stretch of water during the rains, 
on which no crops can grow. The area is 
locally known as “ Hajamat ”. Former- 
ly it produced excellent paddy but is now 
lying waste. 

As late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century, up to the time when the East 
Indian Railway from Calcutta to Rani- 
ganj was opened, the transport of coal 
from Raniganj was by means of the 
river. The river was formerly navig- 
able throughout the year to a distance of 
about 90 miles from its mouth ; as a result 
of the gradual silting up of the river bed 
it is now navigable for about 25 miles 
only. 

The Damodar, as has been remarked 
above, is the sacred river of the Santals, 
who. after they have burned their dead, 

' bring a small portion of the skull and 
cast it into the waters of the river. 
Until this is done the burial ceremony is 
ndt complete nor can the spirit of the 
departed find rest and happiness. 

The main tributaries of the Damodar 
are the previously mentioned rivers 
Bodai and Sali. 

The Bodai is actually a new course of 
the main river, through which the waters 
now principally flow. 

The Sali rises a few miles to th^west 
of the Kora hill and falls into the 
Damodar at Samsar village. This river 
drains a larae portion of« thanas Sona- 
mukhi and Patrasair, and in its lower 
reaches is dammed and used for irriga- 
tion^ purposes. 


Through the centre of the district flows 
the Darkeswar, a river of considerable 
size having an average breadth within 
the district of 382 yards. This river 
floWs almost straight from west to east 
and divides the district into two nearly 
equal parts. After entering Midnapore 
the river becomes large and navigable 
and is known as the Rupnarain. , Its 
principal tributaries are the Gandeswari^ 
which meets # it just to the east 
of 'the town of Bankura, and the 
Berai, which joins the main river near 
Bishnupur. 

Further south the Selai flows through 
Simlapal thana and is joined bp its tribu- 
tary the J aikhal just outside the eastern 
boundary of the district. 

In the extreme south the Kasai, a 
considerable river, drains thanas Raipur 
and Ranibnndh. Its principal tribu- 
tary is the Bhairabbanki, so called on 
account of its very tortuous course. 

Besides these main rivers there are 
counties? khals and smaller streams, so 
that the country is well drained and 
seldom becomes water-logged. 

These rivers and khals serve the pur- 
pose of giving a supply of good drinking 
water to the villages which lie close to 
their banks; little use is, however, made 
of them for irrigation purposes, partly 
on account of the steepness of their banks 
and on account of the small volume of 
water which runs over their beds except 
in times of flood, and partly on account 
of the undulating nature of the country. 

The Sali river which flows through 
level paddv-fields in Patrasair thana is 
an exception; and it is the practice to 
dam the lower reaches of this river and 
thereby to irrigate a considerable area. 

7. Communications. — The main rail- 
way in the district is a,, branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway running from 
Kharagpur to Gomoli. The railway 
was built in 1902 to connect the Jherriah 
coal-fields with Calcutta, and has done 
■much to open up the district, to promote 
trade, and 'to mitigate the terrors of a k 
crop shortaee. Before the building of 
this railway the nearest railway com- 
munication was from Raniganj. 

A proposal was made some -years ago, 
and administratively sanctioned, to 
build a chord line from Howrah to 
Bankura, meeting the present line at 
Bishnupur. This project would have the 
effect of bringing Bankura into closer 
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communication with Calcutta, but up till 
lack of funds has prevented its 
materialisation. 

A small light railway, serving the 
north-east of the district and known as 
the Bankura-Damodar Light Railway, 
was completed as recently as 1917 and 
runs from Bankura through Sonamukhi 
and Patrasair to Indas and beyond 
through the Burdwan district to the river 
©Amoidar. The idea which prompted the 
building of this railway appears to have 
•been to tap the rich paddv lands of Indas 
and Khandaghose. The railway runs 
for a great part of its length through 
jungles and sparsely populated areas, 
and it is difficult to see how its promo- 
ters, however optimistic, can have expect- 
ed it to l>e a financial success. 

The district is, on the whole, well 
served with roads, many of. them of 
considerable antiquity as a glance at 
Major Rennell’s map. published in 1779, 
will show'. Indeed in the Sadar sub- 
division the making of roads is a matter 
.-of no. great difficulty. The laterite soil 
forms’ an excellent foundation; kunkur 
is ready to hand, and metalling can easi- 
ly be obtained from the hills. 

This fact coupled with the fact that the 
tv\daT subdivision is the pleasantest, the 
healthiest and the mosit interesting part 
of the district, has resulted in the con- 
struction of an almost unnecessary num- 
ber of metalled roads in this subdivision 
while the Bishnupur subdivision has been 
starved. This is both unfair and unfortu- 
nate. The Bishnupur subdivision forms 
the most populous and the most fertile 
part of the district. Not only therefore 
is a greater proportion of the road cess 
collected from this subdivision, but the 
traffic here is also more considerable. 
Again in the Sadar subdivision, where 
the soil is laterite, a bullock cart can 
easily move across the uplands, even in 
the rains, without any kind of road at 
all. In the Bishnupur subdivision on 
the other hand the soil is clayey and 
sandy, and after a heavy fall of rain the 
kutcha roads become im passable for 
bullock carts, the help of coolies being 
necessary to enable them to progress at 
all. 

Even in the Sadar subdivision the 
rivers are all unbridged. The head- 
quarters station ip surrounded on three 
sides by rivers and in the rains it is almost 
impossible for Government officers to 
tour. 

No improvement is to be hoped for. 
The district is a very poor one, and the 


income of the District Board is small. 
Saddled as it is with all kinds of new 
expenditure it finds itself quite unable 
even to maintain the roads which at 
present exist far less to make any 
improvements. 

There are two improvements which 
appear to me of paramount importance 
if the district is to progress. One, a 
bridge across the Darkeswar which will 
connect the headquarters station with the 
south of the district; the other, the metal- 
ling of the last 5 miles of the Bishnupur- 
Kotalpur road. This road is the old 
trunk road running from Calcutta to the 
north-west and is by far the mast import- 
ant road in the district, but its useful- 
ness is greatly impaired by the fact that 
it is not metalled throughout its length. 

Besides this the two most important 
roads in the district are those running, 
one from Raniganj to Midnapore and 
thence to Puri, and the other from 
Bankura to Burdwan. Both these roads 
were constructed in the early part of the 
nineteenth century by means of convict 
labour at trifling cost. The cost of the 
earth work of the former road, w r e are 
told, was at the rate of Rs. 25 per mile 
of road. 

The Raniganj-Midnapore road is a 
provincial road and is maintained by the 
Public Works Department and ip kept in 
excellent order. With the opening of 
the light railway the Bankura -Burdwan 
road has lost much of i ts importance, and 
the traffic along this road is not now very 
considerable. 

Of the more modern roads the follow- 
ing are the most important, that from 
Bishnupur to Sonamukhi, from Bankura 
to Kliatra, from Bankura to Raipur, # 
from Chhatna to Mejhia. from Gangajal- 
ghati to Saltora, and from Saltora to 
Mejhia. All these .are metalled roads. 

There are also innumerable unmetalled 
roads, many of which were constructed 
during the famine operations. So 
numerous indeed are the raids that the 
District Board, as has been noticed 
before, is unable properly to maintain 
■them all. 

The remarks made with regard to 
roads apply with equal force to inspec- 
tion bungalow. With those the Sadar 
subdivision is amply supplied, while west 
of Bishnupur there is only one very 
inferior inspection bungalow' situated at 
Kotalpur. # 
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It is clear, therefore, that in times past 
the east of the district, which is really 
the most important part, has nolt received 
its fair share of attention or inspection 
from Government officials, nor, without 
better facilities for touring, can it expect 
to receive its fair share of attention in 
the future. 

CHAPTER II. 

The People. 

8. Population. — At the recent census 
taken in 1921 the total population of the 
district was found to be 1,019,941. The 
area of the district, as measured during 
the settlement operations, is 2,647 
square milqa For the whole district, 
therefore, the incidence of the popula- 
tion is 385 to the square mile. The 
population is, of couu$e, more scanty in 
the jungle areas of the west and south- 
west than in any other part of the dis- 
trict, but not in a single thana does the 
incidence rise as high as 600 person 5 to 
the square mile. In the thana of Rani- 
bandh, of which the area is mainly jung- 
ly, the incidence of population falls as 
low as 255 to the square mile, while the 
mq?t thickly populated thana is the 
Sadar thana of Bankura, which holds a 
population of 585 to the square mile. 
The incidence of population in thanas 
Kdtalpur and Siromanipur is onl y 576 
and 582 to 'the square mile, respectively. 

That the fertile plains in the east 
bordering the populous districts of 
Hooghly and Burdwan and comprising 
thanks Indas, Kotalpur, Patrasair, 
Siromanipur and Joypirr should be so 
thinly populated is a matter which 
requires some explanation, and I have 
prepared a table (Appendix I) to show 
the population as it stood in each thana 
of the district according to the census 
figures at the end of each decade since 
1881. A glance at these figures will show 
the seriousness of the situation. 

In the district as a whole there was a 
slight increase in population during each 
decade from 1881 to 1911, during the 
last decade there has been a*considerable 
decrease. According to the census 
figures indeed the population of the dis- 
trict to-day is actually less than it was 
in 1881. The state of things in the 
Bishnupur subdivision is even more 
depressing. In this subdivision every 
decade except that from *1891-1901, has 
shown a decrease and the present popu- 
lation «of the subdivision is 325,499 as 


against 394,500 in 1881. The most 
disturbing factor in the figures obtained, 
at the recent census is that they show an 
actual decrease in the population of every 
thana in the district. The average- 
decrease in the Sadar subdivision is 7 
per cent., in the Bishnupur subdivision. 
16*9 per cent., and for the whole district 
10-4 per cent. 

If we compare the recent census figures, 
for the whole Province with those oT 
former decades, we find that in no divi- 
sion is the proportionate increase in the 
population so small as it was during the 
last decade, while in the Burdwan Divi- 
sion, in which Bankura lies, there is an 
actual decrease in the population of every 
district except Howrah. The latter is 
an urban district and cannot, therefore, 
form a basis for comparison with mufas- 
sal districts. It is true that the decrease 
in the population is greatest in ’the 
Bankura district, but Birbhum comes a 
very good second with a decrease of 9-4 
per cent. The conclusion seems inevitable 
'that some special causes were at work to 
produce these gloomy results, and I do 
not think that I shall be wide of the mark 
if I attribute them to the series of 
epidemics which devastated this part of 
'the Province during the War, culml* 
nating in the terrible influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19. The loss of life in 
the cold weather of that year was 
enormous as the vital statistics (printed 
as Appendix II) will show. Vital 
statistics are notoriously inaccurate but 
they give some indication of the heavy 
death-rate, and the preponderance of 
deaths over births during those two years. 
Since the publication of the census figures 
much has been written and spoken about 
the decreasing population in the districts 
of. the Burdwan Division, and Bankura 
has been described as a dying district. 
Such a description is, I think, unneces- 
sarily depressing and the figures of the 
last census may be taken to be due to 
causes which will not ordinarily recur. 

It may be noted that the decrease in 
population, though general throughout 
the distridt, varies greatly in the different 
thanas. In the thanas of Bishnupur sub- 
division it reaches the enormous average 
of 17 per cent., and in thana Onda it is 
little less, in the Sadar thana of Bankura, 
on the other hand, the decrease is less 
than 2 per cent. 

The eastern thanas of the Bishnupur 
subdivision have long been regarded as 
among the most malarious in the 
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Province. This unenviable reputation 
is gradually extending to all the thanas 
* of the subdivision, ana the same applies 
to thana Onda. In the whole of this area 
malaria rages year after year, and unless 
drastic steps are taken to ameliorate 
conditions there is little hope that suc- 
ceeding decades will show anything but 
a continued decrease in the population. 
It is difficult to understand why malaria 
should be prevalent in the Bishnupur 
subdivision where the country is open. 
The west of, the district is healthy, and 
the town of Bankura has long been famed 
as a "health resort. Here the undulating 
country and the later ite soil afford good 
drainage, but in the east the soil is allu- 
vial and the country becomes easily 
water-logged in the rains, and this per- 
haps accounts to some extent for the un- 
healthiness of the area. 

It iS true that the people have not yet 
learned the elements of sanitation or of 
decent living. The village sites in the 
Bishnupur subdivision are usually thick 
with tropical jungle and under growth, 
the hous<r> are’ closely packed together, 
and are for the most part wretched 
hovels. The only source of ventilation 
is the door and even this remains closed 
during the night. Each house possesses 
its own little evil-smelling doba or tank, 
excavated 'to make the foundations when 
the house was built, and each household 
cherishes its own manure heap within the 
compound. A more unpleasant state of 
living can hardly be imagined, and it is 
of the first importance that the people 
should be taught to pay some attention to 
sanitation and to hvgiene. Besides all 
this most of the villages have to depend 
on a ditfty stagnant tank to provide 
drinking water, and it is only those who 
live close to the rivers who are able to 
obtain good water for drinking. It is, 
therefore, perhaps hardly to be wondered 
alt that malaria stalks unchecked through 
the country. 

In the Sadar subdivision, though signs 
are not wanting that it is no longer (the 
health resort of former days, a very 
different state of things prevails. The 
population is more scanty and the 
villages are less crowded. The country 
is dry and the village sites usually occupty 
a commanding position. From the 
nature of the soil the waiter is far less 
tainted than it becomes further east. 

’ The people them,selves afford a good 
indication of (the difference between the 
two areas. In the Bishnupur subdivision 
the people miserable, emaciated, stunted 


and suffering from swollen spleen are 
physically incapable of doing a good 
day’s work. In the west they are on the 
whole strong and hardy. 

9. Emigration! — In years gone by 
there was a considerable emigration from 
the district, chiefly of Santals, both to 
the coal areas of Asansol and Jherria and 
also to the tea gardens of Assam. This 
permanent emigration has almost ceased. 
A certain number of Santals from 
Saltora thana is still recruited for the 
Asansol colliery area ju,st across the 
river Damodar, but from other parts of 
the district recruitment has almost 
ceased. The Santal is attached to his 
home and will not leave it except for 
reasons of dire necessity. 

There is, however, still a considerable 
temporary emigration. In the latter 
half of December Santals, Bauris and 
kindred peoples after harvesting their 
own crop, go in large numbers ptirab or 
navial, that is to the districts of Hooerhly 
and Burdwan, in search of work. They 
can be seen marching along the road at 
this (time of the year with their wives, 
their children and their household goods. 
They are attracted by the wages which 
they receive in these district^ for doing 
the work of harvesting and, when they 
ft>turn after two or three months, the 
wages which they have earned go far to 
pay their rent and the interest which they 
owe on money borrowed from th* 
mahajan. 

10. Population mainly agricultural. 

— Bankura, probably the most backward 
district in Bengal, is almost exclusively 
agricultural. The three municipalities 
of which the district can boast, are un- 
progressive and of no commercial import- 
ance. The income of these municipalities 
is small, collections are bad, and improve- 
ments are seldom effected. Only in the 
Bankura Municipality is any attempt 
made to provide a w after-sunni v ; for this 
municipality water is pumped up from 
the Gandeswari river, but even here only 
a small part of the municipality is sup- 
plied. 

The town population has remained 
almost stationary as the annexed table 
will show, and at present there are no 
signs of any increase. 


Year. 

Bankura 

Muni- 

cipality. 

Bishnupur 

Muni- 

cipality. 

Sonamukhi 

Muni- 

cipality. 

1881 

m 18,747 

18,858 

5,590 

1891 

• 18,748 

18,190 

18,452 

1901 

20,787 

19,090 

13,448 

1911 

28,458 

20,478 

18,275 

1921 

26,405 

19,898 

10,544 
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It will be seen that the population of 
(these municipalities does not exceed 5 
per cent, of the total population of the 
district. The remainder live in villages 
which are mostly small and scattered. 

Of a total population of 1,019,941, no 
less than 805,170 or 79 per cent, are 
dependent on the land for their 
livelihood. Of these 32,874 are depen- 
dant on income from land, while 752,225 
are ordinary cultivators. Of the latter 
again 215.234 are labourers, while 
536,991 live by the cultivation of their 
own land, out of whom 179,827 are 
shown as actual workers, and 357,164 
as dependents. 

Of all those who live by agriculture 
only 7,189 have also subsidiary occu- 
pations,*' mainly weaving. 

Others who get their livelihood from the 
land are .shepherds and keepers of cattle 
who number 17,191, and those who live by 
fishing and hunting, mainly aboriginals 
in the jungly tracts, who number 12,434. 

The principal industry in the district 
is the weaving industry. There is a con- 
siderable amount of cotton weaving, but 
the cloth made is very coarse and is 
used locally only. At the timb of the 
census 19,563 persons were returned Is 
cotton weavers principally from 
Bankura, Bishnupur and Barjora 
thanas, but the women do a certain 
amount of weaving throughout the dis- 
trict for their own use. 

The silk industry flourished in 
Bishnupur in the time of the Bishnu- 
pur Rajas, and the industry was then in 
close touch with Murshidabad. It 
decayed later, but received considerable 
impetus at the time of the famine of 
1916, when ’the weaving industry, and 
especially the cotton weaving, was orga- 
nised on a proper commercial basis. 
This organisation still continues, and 
the Bankura weavers are fairly prosper- 
ous. The principal centres of the silk 
industry are Bishnupur, Birsingha in 
Joyrampur thana, Changdoba in Joypur 
thana, Sonamukhi, Madanmohanpur and 
Banamara in Kotalpur thana. Both 
pure and tassar silk is manufactured, 
and the saris, dhotis and chadars which 
are produced are strong, durable and 
cheap and the designs are often quite 
artistic. The number of persons shown 
as silk weavers at the lfisit census is 3,240. 

Bell-metal workers number 7,821 and 
are to be found in thanas Bankura. 


Simlapal, Siromanipur Kotalpur .and 
Patrasair. The manufactures are * for 
local use only. 

Five thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen persons are shown as jewellers, 
and are to be found mainly in the Onda 
and Bishnupur thanas, while 2,562 per- 
sons are enumerated as makers of 
bangles. These live modtly in Onda 
thana. Basket work is done in thanas 
Onda and Kotalpur, and 7,510 perSbns 
are shown as engaged in this industry. 
Flour grinders number 12,154, iron- 
workers 4,608, and potters 4,844. These 
are to be found throughout the district. 
Coal-miners in the mines in Saltora and 
Mejhia thanas number 2,202. 

The number of petty tradesmen of all 
kinds is large, for there is a shop to be 
found in every village; 34,248 persons 
are shown under this head. 

The number of mahajans is large, 
though few are shown under that head- 
ing in the census tables. Almost every 
considerable tenure-holder is .also a 
mahajan, and, in the south-west especial- 
ly the Sunris combine the business of a 
petty tradesman with that of money- 
lending. 

11. Religion and castes. — A distribu- 
tion of the population of the Bankura 
district into religions is not altogether 
an easy matter. Originally no doubt the 
bulk of the population, composed of 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, 
was An i mist, and an Animist religion 
continued to have a strong hold on the 
people of west and central Bankura until 
modern times. With the coming of the 
Bengalis there has been a gradual 
tendency for these tribes to call them- 
selves and to consider themselves Hindus. 
An exception must be made in the case 
of the Santals and such tribes as the 
Kheriyas, the Koras and the Mahtos. 
These latter, who are rapidly dying out 
in this district, are inhabitants of the 
jungles and have consequently kept their 
ancienlt customs and religion untouched 
by outside influences. The Santals, too, 
resent the presence of the foreigners, and 
have for the most part preserved their 
old religion as well as their separate 
language. In recent times, however, a 
ndt inconsiderable number of Santals 
have associated and even inter-married 
with Bengalis, and have adopted to some 
extent the Hindu religion and now call 
themselves Hindus. The real fact is 
that the aboriginals and the Bengalis 
who have settled among them have 
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•mutually influenced one another with the 
Tesult ’that each has adopted some of the 
customs and some of the religious obser- 
vances of the other. In the Jungly areas 
in th$ south and west of the district, 
trees and other natural objects are 
worshipped by aboriginal and Bengali 
alike. 

As enumerated at the recent census 
the-population according to religions is 
given as follows : 880,525 persons are 
classified as Hindus, 46,508 as Maho- 
medans, 91,483 as Animist and 1,425 as 
Christians. 

12. Castes. — The list below shows the 
numbers of the principal castes in the 
district according to the recent census 


Son tain .. .. .. 104,912* 

Bautin 95,851 

Brahmins . . . . 04,592 

Telia .. .. .. 64,575 

GoalaJS .. 62.925 

Bagdif* . . . . . . 55.057 

•Sadgopes 43.016 

Lohara 41,486 

Sunris .. .. 26,119 

Rajputfl . . 26,081 

Tantia -• * .. .. 24,283 

Karnmkara 19,607 

Kurrois .. .. 19,591 

KaliiH 19,456 

Tambulia .. 18,871 

Kayasthas .. . . 18,663 

Chashi Kaibartaa .. .. 18,648 

Baishnaba .. 18,429 

Bhumijea 16,249 

•Taliya Kaibarta* . . .. 14,306 

Doma . . 13,671 

Gandha Banika . . . . 1 2,840 

Napits .. 11,178 

Mala 11,092 

Muchia . . 10,980 


• Of tliear 13.880 returned themselves as Hindus. 

* 

Bankura more than any other district 
in the province, is the home of th^ abori- 
ginals. In olden times in the jungle 
tracts of the west aboriginals formed the 
sole population ; the more open area of 
Bishnupur to the east was known as the 
land of the Mals, and was in former 
times also inhabited mainly by aborigi- 
nals. To this day the aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes form a large and 
important element in the population. 

13. The Santals. — Of all these tribes 
the Santals are the most numerous and 
the most interesting. They form the 
bulk of the population in the north, the 
south and the west of the district in 
thanas Saltora, Chhaltna, Khatra, Rai- 
pur, Ranibandh, Simlapal and Tal- 
dangra. 

Of the origin of the Santals and their 
first coming to the district little is 
known, but ilt may be asserted with some 
confidence that they were not the original 


dwellers in the western jungles. Per- 
haps the Bhumijes, whom we find as 
Sirdars of the jungle ghats, were in occu- 
pation when the Santals came. Original- 
ity a wandering tribe, hunting the 
jungles and cultivating a small portion 
of the jungle for a year or two and then 
moving on, it is possible that the anxiety 
of the landlords to secure tenants in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and the easy terms which they offered in 
consequence were contributory causes 
which induced the permanent settlement 
of the Santals on the land as cultivators. 
Their present fixity of residence, the love 
which 'they have for their homes and their 
disinclination to leave them in search of 
better prospects elsewhere are matters 
of surprise to the intelligent* observer 
and of chagrin to the recruiting agents 
for the tea gardens and the coal-mines. 
Some temporary emigration there is to 
the east ( purdb ) to the districts of 
Burdwan and Hooghlv. . The Santals 
leave their homes at the end of December 
or beginning of January after the?,' have 
harvested their own crop and return in 
April or May in time to plough their 
lands. But permanent emigration is 
infrequent. 

Among the Santals when they first 
settled in the district there existed a very 
complete form of village community 
under the headman or man j hi through 
whom the rents were paid. Each village 
was self-supporting and had few deal- 
ings with the outside world. 

To the Santals must be given the credit 
for having brought under cultivation the 
major portion of what now forms the 
Sadar subdivision of the district, with 
what tremendous labour, a glance at the 
terraced paddy-fields in any village will 
show. Formerly indeed the whole 
countryside belonged to the Santals and 
the position which they once occupied is 
evident from the fact that many of the 
villages in the west are still named after 
Santals {e.a., Tamsole. Debasole, Kale- 
sole. Arjunpara, Amritpal. etc.) though 
the villages themselves have long since 
passed out of their hands and are now 
possessed by Bengalis. Even in the 
jungle parganas of Shyamsundarpur and 
Phulkusma in the west hardly a Santal 
Mandal remains. Almost all have given 
way to Bengalis. Not only have the 
Santal Mandals .been ousted from the 
position which they have; once occupied, 
but the Santal villagers have been to a 
large extent dispossessed of their lands. 
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What lands they now hold are mostly 
highlands which afford but a poor crop, 
or in years of drought, no crop at all, 
and the Santals have been reduced to a 
position little removed from serfdom 
under their new Bengali masters. 

The great famine of 1272 B.S. was 
the first cause of their ruin. Some 
emigrated and many, being forced to 
alienate their lands, were reduced to the 
position of under-raiyats and bhagidars. 
The ruin of the Santals is due to the 
fact that, simple, ignorant and un- 
suspecting as they were, they were 
unable to cope with the wiles of the 
cunning, unscrupulous and more civil- 
ised Bengali. And the latter was able 
to turn* the law to his advantage to 
protect him in the possession of what he 
had won sometimes by cunning and often 
by fraud. The story is a tragic one. 
No sooner had the Bengalis secured a 
footing in 4he country than the dis- 
possession of the Santais was inevitable. 
The various means by which the Santals 
were dispossessed may be briefly stated : 

I. The Bengali came in as a tenure- 

holder between the landlord and 
the village community. This he 
did in two ways. Either he 
secured a lease from the land- 
lord making him an intermed- 
iate tenure-holder between the 
landlord and the Santals, or he 
got the Mandal into his power 
and bought him out, taking 
possession of his man lands. In 
the latter case the Bengali would 
arrogate to himself the position 
of a tenure-holder, a position 
which the Santal Mandal never 
claimed. In both cases the 
Bengali would enhance the rents 
of the Santal tenants, with the 
eventual result that many of them 
- were sold up. 

II. The Bengali settled in the village 
as a grain- dealer and mahajan. 

It was no difficult matter to get 
the Santal into, his power. 
Sometimes loans of grain were 
really required owing to drought 
and consequent failure ^f crops, 
sometimes the Santal took loans, 
which were so readily granted, 
merely to give feasts to his 
fellow-villagers. In either case 
a comparatively small loan with 
compound interest soon reached 
such dimensions that the Santal 


could never hope to repay, with 
the result that the land Was sold 
up. 

III. In many cases the Bengalis 
appear to^have resorted $o de- 
liberate fraud, secure in the 
knowledge that the Santal, un- 
able to read or write, would be 
ignorant of the contents of the 
document he was executing. 
Thus Santals were induced to 
execute kabalas in return for 
loans or sometimes for no con- 
sideration at all, and much of 
their lands fell into the hands of 
•the mahajans. Sometimes in 
return for loans the Santals 
handed over their lands in 
usufructuary mortgage. No 
deed was executed, and on the 
expiry of the period the mahajan 
refused to give up the land. 

All went well at first. The San this 
were overjoyed at being able to secure 
loans so easily. But the crash was not 
long in coming, and the Santal found to 
his utter astonishment that the mahajan 
had been put in possession of the land 
by order of the Court. In the majority 
of cases the mahajan would resettle the 
lands with the original tenants at an 
enhanced rent and often at a produce 
rent, keeping the lowlands in his own 
possession. He would leave the Santal 
just enough! to live on and to prevent him 
from deserting the village. 

Clear though it was in many cases that 
the Santals had been dipossessed bv 
fraud; it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to do anything to help them during the 
recent Settlement operations. Many of 
the transfers were of long standing and 
the Santals were definitely out of 
possession, and the possession of the 
Bengalis was supported in many cases by 
registered documents. 

In the Santal Parganas the Sjtfntal 
rebellion of 1885 had led to the enactlnent 
of special regulations to prevent the 
dispossession of the Santals, and it is a 
matter for regret that these regulations 
were not extended to this district and to 
Midnapore. As early as 1872 it had 
been suggested that some special 
provisions should be enacted for helping 
the Santals of this area, but it was pot 
until 1909 that Mr. McAfgjtn was “put on 
special duty to enquire ihi^ ihe condition 
of the Santals of Birbhum, Midnapore 
and Bankura and to suggest measures 
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fay ameliorating their condition; and it 
wasaot till 1918 that action was taken 
on his report and provisions were added 
to the Tenancy Apt regulating the trans- 
fer of the land of Santals. 

It may be conceded that, in an 
agricultural community such as Bengal, 
the 'Santal is a valuable citizen. . Strong, 
healthy, honest and hardworking, he is 
at the same time both submissive to 
authority and willing to co-operate with 
his fellow villagers in works of general 
utility, while his simplicity, his straight- 
forwardness and his consistent cheerful- 
ness have endeared him to all with whom 
he has come in contact. Indeed the 
personnel of the Bankura Settlement feel 
that they owe a special debt of gratitude 
to these aboriginals. The work in the 
jungles of the south-west of the district, 
which is the principal home of the 
Santals, was lonely, difficult and some- 
times dangerous. It is an easy thing to 
lose one’s way in the jungle, and at night 
the danger from attacks of wild animals 
is 1 a vePv real one. The Santals -ward 
always ready to escort an amin to his 
lodging when the day’s work was done 
or to guide an inspecting officer through 
the jungle. 

During the last few years, however, 
the Sant&ls have shown a restlessness and 
a discontent which has taken the form 
of hat-looting and has caused consider- 
able anxiety to the local officials and to 
Government. The discontent has no 
doubt been mainly due to the activities 
of the non-co-operators and other agit- 
ators who find in the simple Santal an 
easy tool for their purposes. To some 
extent also this discontent is due to dis- 
appointment. The hopes of the Santals 
were raised to excessive heights, first by 
the enquiries which were made prior to 
the passing of the Amendment Act 
above referred to, and secondly by the 
commencement of the Settlement oper- 
ations. It was commonly said by the 
Santals at this time that they had two 
great friends in the district, one was the 
Settlement Officer and the other was the 
Excise Superintendent. They confident- 
ly hoped that the land of which they had 
beein dispossessed would be restored tio 
them, and were quite unable to under- 
stand our somewhat feeble announcement 
tha t the law would not permit of this 
desirable consummation. 

Instead /being restored to the 
posse s si on of their lands the Santals 
found in the new Amendment Act, which 


was at length passed in 1918, merely 
provisions regulating the transfer of their 
lands. These provisions prohibit, ex- 
cept with the consent of the Collector, 
any Santal from transferring his land 
by sale, gift or will to any person what- 
ever, and from leasing or mortga ging ? 
his land except to another Santal. In so 
far as the provisions of the Act tend to 
preserve to the Santals such land as they 
still possess they are beneficial and are 
recognised as such by the Santals them- 
selves. But this is not enough. Situated 
as they are, the Santals are always on 
the verge of starvation. In a bad year 
they' have no reserve on which to fall 
back; they must get grain for food and 
for seed or starve. The restrictions on 
transfer make their lands useless as a 
security for borrowing, and it was one 
of the main objects of the framers of the 
Amendment Act to preserve the Santals 
from the mahajans’ clutches. Up to the 
present, however, no alternative to the 
mahajan has been forthcoming, and the 
Santals are bitter in their complaints 
that the results of the new Act are to 
make the rates at which they can borrow 
far higher than formerly. 

Mr. McAlpin, in the illuminating 
report which gave the result of his en- 
quiries into the condition of the Santals, 
made certain proposals, which, if given 
effect to, would go far to make the 
provisions of the Amendment Act a 
complete success and allay the discontent 
of the Santals. The first proposal is for 
the establishment in the Santal area of 
Co-operative Grain Golas. The Santal 
has little knowledge of the value of 
money and the bulk of his transactions 
are in kind. It has been held, therefore, 
by competent authorities that money 
banks, if started in the Santal area, 
would be likely to prove a failure. 
There is no such objection to the estab- 
lishment of Grain Golas. Sympathetic- 
ally administered they could scarcely 
but prove a success, and would afford 
the Santal all the help he needs in times 
of scarcity and drought. The existence 
of the Wesleyan Mission at Sarenga 
would provide the required supervision 
for that area at least. I cannot too 
strongly urge the initiation of such a 
scheme either through local agency or that 
of the Co-operative Department. The 
second proposal advanced by Mr. 
McAlpin was to post to the Santal area 
officials sympathetic to thei Santal and 
with a knowledge of his language. Such 
officials are the Munsiff of Khatraa the 

n • 
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Sub-registrars of Raipur and Khatra, 
and the Circle Officer. The Santal re- 
sponds at once to kindly treatment and 
easily opens his heart to one who knows 
his language. It is, I think, a matter 
for regret that no action has so far been 
taken to give effect to these proposals. 

Although the Santal village commun- 
ity no longer exists in so far as dealings 
with outsiders are concerned, the Santals 
yet preserve their social and religious 
organisation unimpaired. The village 
Mandal is still the arbiter in all social 
and religious matters. Against his 
decision there is an appeal to the 
Parganait or Pargana Raja, who holds 
his court yearly at the time of the hunt- 
ing festivals assisted by four dewans. 
There is a last appeal to the Sadar 
Maharaja. The punishments which are 
inflicted take the form of fines which are 
paid on the spot and spent in feasting 
and drinking. The Santal seldom brings 
a dispute with a brother Santal to the 
decision of the Courts. 

The Santals have kept themselves 
remarkably free from any admixture 
with foreign castes, and, unlike the 
Bauris and Bagdis, will tolerate no 
intrigues of their women with outsiders. 
They still use their own language and 
speak Bengali as' a foreign tongue. As 
is perhaps natural after the treatment 
which they have received, they regard 
the Bengali, whom they call “ Dikku ” 
or foreigner, with hatred and contempt. 

The Santal has two joys, hunting an 1 
drinking. In the months of ^February 
and March Santals for miles around con- 
gregate in thousands in the various big 
jungles which the district contains and 
spend their days in hunting and their 
nights in feasting and drinking. It is 
on these occasions that the Parganait 
decides all religious and- social disputes 
that may come before him. 

14. Other aboriginal tribes.— Other 
aboriginal tribes, Kheriyas, Koras and 
Mahtos are akin to the Santals. They 
are, however, to be found in very small 
numbers in the district and are rapidly 
dying out. The Kheriyas live only in 
the jungles and are non-agriculturists. 

The Bhumijes, an important tribe in 
wie district before the coming of the 
Santals, who were ajso the leaders in 
many of the disturbances which took 
place in the beginning of the nineteenth 
oentury, are rapidly decreasing in 


numbers and importance. They 
supplied many of the sirdars of the ghats 
in the days when the ghatwals played a 
part in tne administration of the district. 
The Bhumijes are now to be found princi- 
pally in thanas Indpur, Khatra and 
Ranibandh. 

Of the semi-aboriginal tribes by fyr the 
most important numerically are the 
Bauris and the Bagdis. Both now class 
themselves as Hindus, but traces of 
totemism still survive. The heron is the 
emblem of the Bauris and the dog is their 
sacred animal. The Bauris are to be 
found mainly in the Sadar and the Bagdis 
in the Bishnupur subdivision. Both 
rank very low in the social scale and are 
for the most part landless men who work 
as agricultural labourers. The Bauris 
often work as domestic servants, while 
the Bagdis are the principal inhabitants 
of the Bishnupur jungles and have con- 
siderable skill in hunting. Unlike the 
Santals they have no distinctive language 
of their own, and far from holding them- 
selves aloof from the Bengalis they freely 
admit men of other castes into their 
community and tolerate sexual license on 
the part of their women with men of 
other castes. Both Bauris and Bagdis: 
are dirty in their persons and in their 
houses and they have the aboriginal vice 
of excessive drinking. 

Of other tribes of non- Aryan descent 
the principal are the Haris, the Domes 
and the Lohars. These are to be found 
throughout the district and are mainly 
engaged in menial occupations. The 
Lohars are the most numerous. 

15. Hindus.— Of the Hindus, 
properly so called, the most important 
as well as the miost numerous are the^ 
Brahmans. Two distinct classes of 
Brahmans are found in the district, the 
Bengali Brahmans proper, and the 
Utkal Brahmans. 

According to tradition the Utkal 
Brahmans came over from Orissa with 
Nakur Jung and Sripati Mahapatra, 
his spiritual guide, w;hen the south of the 
district was conquered. They are both 
numerous and influential in the south- 
west of the district, especially in the 
Simlapal thana, where the zamindars of 
Simlapal and Bhelaidiha belong to this 
caste. 

The Utkal Brahmans are cunning and* 
miserly and many of them have made 
considerable fortunes out of the original 
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cultivators by lending money on mort- 
gages and selling up the mortgagors. 
It is they who are largely responsible for 
the dispossession of the Santals in this 
area. Their acquisition of wealth has 
little effect on their style of living, and 
they live so wretchedly and meanly that 
there is little, save the wearing of the 
sacred thread, to distinguish them from 
the aboriginals among whom they live. 
Unlike the Bengali Brahmans they will 
perform all the work of agriculture 
except the actual handling of the plough. 
They will drive c&rts, graze cattle, carry 
bags of paddy, sell grain, thatch and 
even build their houses. They get their 
living by money-lending and bv agricul- 
ture, and are more feared and hated 
than any other caste in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Bengali Brahmans are especially 
numerous in the centre of the district 
where indeed they form the most numer- 
ous caste. They usually occupy the 
position of small intermediate landlords, 
many' of them being in possession of 
rent-free grants. 

The preponderance of Brahmans over 
other castes is no doubt due to the 
generosity of the Bishnupur Rajas, an 1 
especially of Gopal Singh and Chaitanya 
Simrh, in the matter of gifts of lands 
which must have attracted Brahmans 
from far and wide. 

Of other Hindu castes the most im- 
portant are the Telis, the Goalas and the 
Sadgops. They are to be found through- 
out the district, but are most numerous 
in the central and eastern thanas. In 
these thanas they form the bulk of the 
genuine cultivating class. 

Sunris and Tnmbulis are found in 
considerable numbers in the southern and 
western thanas, where they have estab- 
lished themselves as grain merchants and 
money-lenders. Thev are feared and 
hated for their harshness and rapacity. 
# 16. Muhammadans. — The number of 
Muhammadans in the district is small. 
Only 46,401 were enumerated at the 
recent census. They are to be found 
mainly in Siromanipur, In das and 
Patrasair thanas. In the villages of Rol 
and Khosbag in thana Indas there live 
some respectable Muhammadan families 
owning small resumed ayema estates. 
These families are of considerable anti- 
quity. The Muhammadans in Sirom- 
anipur are of evil repute and have long 
been known, as dacoits and thieves. It 


was to serve as a check on their evil deeds 
that a thana was first established at 
Siromanipur. Of late years they appear 
to have given up their evil habits. 

CHAPTER III. 

The employment of the land and 
agriculture. 

17. Statistics of the employment of 
land. — Id Appendix III to this report 
are given thana by thana statistics show- 
ing the manner in which the land of the 
district is employed. These statistics 
have been compiled from the mauzawar 
statistics which have been bound in 
volumes and handed over to tfce Collector. 
Similarly in Appendix IV to the report 
will be found the crop statistics for the 
district thana by thana. 

The following table gives at a glance 
the proportionate areas in each thana 
which are cultivated, culturable but not 
cultivated, and unfit for cultivation : — 



Area in 

Percentage of total ana. 

Thank name. 

square 

miles. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Cultur- 

able. 

Uncult ar- 
able. 

Badar Subdivi- 
sion. 





Raipur 

227 

57 

21 

22 

Simlapal 

119 

40 

25 

35 

Ranibandh 

166 

44 

27 

29 

Jthdtra 

167 

54 

26 

24 

Chhatna 

173 

45 

25 

30 

Indpur 

116 

48 

26 

26 

Mejhia 

63 

36 

29 

35 

Salt ora 

121 

44 

34 

22 

Gangajaluhatl 

144 

44 

29 

27 

Ilarjora 

145 

40 

23 

37 

Bankura 

157 

46 

22 

32 

Onda 

198 

42 

32 

26 a 

Taldangra 

135 

39 

41 

20 

Total of Sadar Sub* 
division. 

1,931 

45 

27 

28 

Bishnupur Sub- 
division. 





Kotalpur 

73 

73 

7 

20 

Sonamukhl 

105 

47 

8 

45 

Bishnupur 

95 

28 

20 

52 

Patrasair 

104 

52 

13 

35 

Joypur 

51 

50 

11 

39 

Indas 

98 

72 

4 

24 

Siromanipur 

59 

71 

6 

23 

Radhan&gor 

127 

41 

8 

51 

Total of Blshnupur 
Subdivision, 

712 

1 

52 

10 

38 

Total of District . . 

2,643 

47 

22 

31 


(App rent discrepancies ! re due to omission of decimals.) 



The figures are interesting as showing 
the comparatively small percentage olj 
the district which is under (mitigation. 
This percentage is probably considerably 
smaller Chan in any other district in the 
Province. In Eastern Bengal, the 
percentage of cultivated to total' /ar^a 
varies from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent * 
Even in the adjoining district of 
Midnapore it is as high as 66, per cent, 
and it is necessary to go to the adjoining 
Province of Bihar and Orissa to the 
districts of the Chota Nagpur Division 
to find a parallel to the conditions obtain- 
ing in the Sadar subdivision at any rate. 
In the Ranchi district the percentage of 
cultivated to total area is 51 per cent., 
in the Santal Parganas 50 per cent, and 
in the Dhalbhum Pargana of thej 
Singhbhunr district 33 per cent. 

The total area of the district is 2,647 
square miles, of which 218 have beeni 
classified as water. This includes all 
tanks not recorded along- with the 
homesteads. 

There is an - essential difference 
between the Sadar subdivision with its 
rolling uplands covered with jungles or 
forming dry arid wasted, and the level 
plains of the Bishnupur subdivision. 
But even in the Bishnupur subdivision 
the area Covered with jungle is large, 
and it is only in the three thanas of 
Kotalpur, Indas and Siromanipur in 
the extreme east that the percentage of 
cultivated to total area approximates to 
that of Eastern Bengal districts. Even 
in the east the percentage of cultivated 
area is not so great as the nature of the 
country would lead one to expect, and 
the oniy reason for this is to be found in 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate 
in this part of the district. 

The amount, of good culturable land, 
left fallow is peculiarly noticeable in the 
Patrasair thank, especially Jn the rich 
lands left in the old bed of the Bodai 
river. The reason given by the . people 
for leaving these lands, uncultivated is 
that they are exposed to the constant 
ravages of wild pigs. This nfay indeed 
be a reason, but such a reason would not 
be operative in the thickly populated 
districts of Eastern Bengal, and the real 
reason is to be found in the unhealthiness 
of the climate and the gradually thinning 
population. 

It will be seenthat the percentage of 
area shown as culturable but not 
cultivated is 22 per cent, of the whole for 
the complete district, and 27 per cent. 


for tiie Sadar subdivision. Of thia 
22 per cent., 4-j- per cent, is classed as 

current fallow and 11 per cent, as 
“ old fallow ”. In point of fact the- 
classification of fallow lands in the 
district was difficult, and was not 
entirely satisfactory or' uniform. The 
arid uplands were classified by some 
kanungos Us culturable fallow, by some as 
unculturable. Efforts were made Jp 
secure uniformity, but in fact classifica- 
tion is not easy as some of the uplands 
may be said to be possible of cultivation 
if only irrigation coflld be provided. 
But under present conditions these 
uplands are undoubtedly unculturable, 
and should, in my opinion, have been so 
classified. Had this been done 
uniformly the unculturable area would 
have been increased at the expense of 
that shown as culturable. 

18. Jungles. — Of the land classified as 
unculturable bv far the greatest area is 
under jungle. The following table will 
show how the jungle is distributed ip the. 
various thanas : — 



Total area - 

Area under jungle — 

Percent- 

Thana name. 

In 

acre*. 

In 

Ml. 

miles. 

In 

acres. 

In 

Ml. 

miles. 

age of 

jungle 
♦o tolar 
area. 

8AIMR SUBDI- 
VISION. 






Raipur 

145,332 

227 

23,359-83 

36-50 

16 

Simlapul 

76,403 

119 

23,722 16 

37-07 

31 

Ranibandh . . 

105,874 

266 

30,777 09 

48-09 

29- 

Khatra 

106,550 

167 

20,685 36 

32-32 

19-4 

Chhatna 

110,688 

173 

13,613-89 

21-27 

12-3' 

Indpur 

74,192 

116 

13,842-61 

21 63 

18-ff 

Mejhla 

40.246 

63 

478*18 

0-75 

M 

Saltora 

77,761 

121 

6,366-17 

9-96 

8 2 

Gangajalghati 

91,694 

144 

20,609*48 

32-29 

22-4 

Barjora 

97,193 

146 

23,916-92 

37-87 

246 

Bankura 

100,952 

167 

15,838-72 

24-75 

15-6- 

Onda 

124,105 

198 

35,445-65 

55*38 

28-6 

Taldangra . . 

86,421 

135 

20,282-73 

41-07 

30-4 

Total of Sadar 
Subdivision. 

1,287,401 

i 

1,931 

264,938-92 

398 35 

anT 

Bishnupur 

Subdivision. 






Kotalpur . . 

46,048 

73 

18-93 

-029 

% 

•0041 

Sonamukhl 

67,917 

105 

11,036-89 

16-9 

16-2 

Bishnupur .. 

63,068 

96 

21,453-65 

33-5 

34-0 

Patrasalf f . 

66,694 

104 

7,277-63 

11-8 

10-9 

Joypur 

83,558 

61 

8,093-24 

12-0 

24-1 

Indas . 

63,028 

98 

1-70 

. . 


Siromanipur 

, 87,886 

59 

1,557-64 

2-4 

41 

Radhanagar ' 

78,548 

127 

28,588-46 

44-6 

36-4 

Total Of 
Bishnupur 
Subdivision 

456,682 

712 

78,028-28 

121-8 

17-1 

Total of 
District. 

1,094,042 

2,643 

332,967-16 

519-0 

19-7 


(Apparent discrepancies are due to < m!ssi< xr of decimals.) 
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> One-fifth of the whole area of the dis- 
trict is covered with jungle; and this 
jungle is fairly evenly distributed over 
the various than as, except Saltora and 
Mejhia in the north, and Kotalpur, 
lnda$, Siromanipur and Patrasair in the 
extreme east. 

In early days the greater portion of the 
whole' district was covered with thick 
forest which contained trees valuable for 
timber. No steps whatever have been 
taken to protect this most valuable of 
nature’s products. Without restriction 
cultivators have cleared the jungle to 
extend their cultivation: without res- 
triction the charcoal burners have plied 
their trade, and even where the jungle 
has still remained the trees have been cut 
down and the jungle levelled to the 
ground at short recurring intervals with- 
out discrimination and without 
judgment. 

The consequence of this laissez faire 
policy is/*ilas ! very apparent. The up- 
lands are rapidly becoining barren, or 
covered with a low, scrubby, and in some 
parts very thorny jungle, which is value- 
less for any purpose but that of firewood. 
Only in parts of thanas Ranibandh, 
Raipur and Simlapal are large tree 
jungles still to be found, and their value 
is greatly diminished owing to difficulties 
of transport. 

In central Bankura indeed sal jungles 
( Shorea robusta) still remain, and these 
trees fully deserve their name. In spite 
of the worst treatment they continue to 
flourish. But little use is made even of 
these jungles. They are levelled to the 
ground every three to five years and the 
trees are never allowed to attain a fair 
growth. The evils of this policy react 
disastrously alsd on the agriculture of 
the district. The clearing of the jungle 
not only affects the rainfall and its dis- 
tribution, but also proves disastrous to 
the cultivators themselves. The land 
which is cleared is too high to yield a 
satisfactory crop, and in a bad year 
produces nothing at all. As therefore 
the cultivators are gradually pushed 
back and the best of their lands fall into 
the hands of the mahajans they become 
dependent for their livelihood o® the 
high lands reclaimed from the jungle 
and in a bad year early feel the pinch of 
famine. 

For these reasons there is much to be 
said in favour of State control of these 
jungles with the object t>f their recon- 
stitution and reorganisation. There 


should be no. great difficulty in convinc- 
ing the landlords that such State qontrol 
would b$ entirely in their interests, 
provided the whole or a fair proportion 
of the profits were reserved for them. 

feven under the present lack of system 
the landlords derive a considerable 
portion of their income from jungles. 
The usual practice is to let out the smaller 
jungles every fourth year and the larger 
jungles every fifth year to an ijaradar 
for a sum fixed by auction. The 
ijaradar cuts the jungle to the ground 
and realises out of it what he can. In 
many cases the landlord reserves certain 
trees for himself, sometimes one tree in 
each bigha of land, which he allows to 
grow to its full size and these big trees 
are then sold separately. Big sal trees 
will fetch from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 a piece. 
As remarked above jungles are sold in a 
lump every fourth or fifth year, and it 
has been calculated that the price realised 
by the landlord works out at from 8 to 1 2' 
annas per bigha annually. 

19. Crops. — Bankura is exclusively 
an agricultural district, but of the total 
area only 796,926 acres or 47 per cent, 
are under cultivation, the remainder 
being jungle, river, tanks, roads, etc., or 
waste lands. The table below will show 
what crops are grown in the district : — 


Nome of crop. 

Percentage of 
net cultivated 


area. 

Cereals and pulses. 

Rice — 

A man 

55' 2^ 

Atm 

349 

Wheat .. / . 

•8 

Barley 

> *25 

Maize 

•8 

Gram 

•21T 

Others 

4*4 

Total 

96' 6 

Oil seeds. , ■> 

Linseed 

*2 

Rape and mustard 

•7fr 

Sesamum 

•87 

Othet oil seeds 4 

1 * 14 

t Total 

SO 

Fibres. ^ 

Jute, cotton and hemp 

'28 

Miscellaneous . 

Condiments and spices 

•2 

Sugarcane 

* 4 

Potatoes 

•20 

Other vegetables 

•9 

Fruit , 

1*05 

Other food crops • 

•22 

Other non-food crops 

• 16 

Total 

3-19 

Gra^A Totai. . 

' 103* 07 


Note — 3 per cent, of the tptal cropped area Is twice-cropped*^ 
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Bice which occupies over 90 per cent, 
of the net cropped area of the district is 
the only crop of any importance. 
Winter paddy (amain) is grown through- 
out the district, the summer paddy (aus) 
only inj the higher lands in the torest. 
Straw, the bye-product of , paddy, is 
utilised in more ways in Western than 
in Eastern Bengal. It is commonly used 
for thatching roofs of houses and for 
making ropes as well as for food for 
cattle. 

Pulses and oil seeds are grown for local 
consumption only round about the 
homesteads of the cultivators, as also are 
potatoes and vegetables. Potatoes and 
vegetables are also grown in consider- 
able quantities on the banks of rivers and 
khals and especially in the north of 
Barjora thana on the banks of the 
Damodar river. 

Maize is commonly grown in south and 
west Raipur and in Ambikanagar and 
is to be found in the land adjoining each 
homestead. It is the staple food of the 
Santals and poorer Hindus. 

Sugarcane is not, a crop which finds 
favour in the eyes of the poverty-stricken 
and thriftless people of Bankura. It 
requires careful and laborious culti- 
vation, it requires frequent manuring, 
it requires careful and constant irriga- 
tion, and finally the cultivator has to 
wait a full twelve months before he can 
expect a return for his labour and ex- 
pense. Such of this crop as is grown is 
planted on the banks of khals for 
the facility of irrigation; but is almost 
always of very poor quality, being of the 
thin variety, and produces a meagre crop. 

20. Climate and rainfall. — The culti- 
vators depend Almost entirely on the 
annual rainfall for the success of their 
crop. Gobd distribution of the rainfall 
is more important than its quantity, and 
above all the late raiins of September and 
October are needed to bring the winter 
paddy crop to perfection. This is the 
principal and most important crop of 
the district. Unfortunately Bankura is 
a dry district, and scarcity and unequal 
distribution of rains are frequent and 
rendered more so by the gradual clearing 
of the jungle, so that a partial or, total 
failure of crops occurs every third or 
fourth year. 

From the middle of March to the 
beginning of June hot westerly winds 
prevail. The heat during the day is 
very oppressive and the thermometer 


registers a maximum temperature of 
from 105° to 116° degrees in the* shade.. 
Nor’ westers are frequent during these 
months and help to mitigate the excess- 
ive heat of the day. 

During the rains, which set in usually 
in the middle of June and last till the 
end of* September, the climate is very . 
pleasant, the temperature being compara- 
tively cool and the atmosphere neither 
heavy nor damp. 

In Appendix V will be found a state- 
ment of the monthly rainfall as observed 
in Bankura for the ten years 1912 to 
1921. From this statement it will be 
seen that with a yearly average of some 
60 inches the rainfall has varied from 
88 inches in 1919 to 41 inches in 1921. 

21. Soils and methods of cultivation. 

— In thanas Indas, Kotalpur, Patrasair, 
Joypur, Siromanipur and part of 
Sonamukhi the soil is recent alluvium, 
loamey and clayey. Elsewhere it is sandy 
loam or laterite gravel. The spil of. the 
highlands is poor, but the lowlands and 
valleys are fertile and are enriched by 
detritus washed down from the higher 
levels. These lowlands afford a rich 
and productive crop. 

The soil has been classified as below 
for the Sadar subdivision : — 

Sol . — The lowest lands in the valleys 
growing avian paddy only. The ram 
water percolates from the uplands and 
remains in these depressions with the 
result that the soil is always moist and 
produces an excellent crop. 

Kanali . — The lands just above the 
Sol lands on the rise of the slope. 
These lands also produce good 
winter paddy. ^ 

Baid . — Terraced lands higher up the 
slopes, growing sometimes winter 
and sometimes summer paddy. 
These lands are dependent on a good 
and evenly distributed rainfall for 
their crop, which fails altogether in 
a bad year. 

Tora or danga . — Unterraced uplands 
growing an exiguous rabi crop. 
These lands are of little value. 

* 

. ' V 

In. the Bishnupur subdivision where 
the land is level these different classes do 
not occur; and here the classification is 
of Soli or lands growing paddy only, and 
Sum or lands growing more than (me 
crop. 
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The usual primitive wooden imple- 
t ments • are used for agriculture, and, 
owing to the poverty of the people, 
bullocks and even ploughs are often hired 
or borrowed. Payment is, of course, 
’ always made in kind. The cultivator 
borrows a pair of bullocks and, when 
returning them, he puts an ara of paddy 
on their backs. 

S£2. Cattle. — Cattle are a difficult 
problem in the district. The grazing 
is quite insufficient for them except in 
the rains, and indeed there is practically 
no grazing at all to be had except the 
paddy straw which is left in the fields 
after reaping. Where jungles exist they 
are the only grazing grounds, and not 
only is the jungle area becoming restrict- 
ed, but the thriftless and unscientific 
way in which the jungles are allowed to 
"be cut has made even the grazing in the 
jungles very sparse so that the people 
have to resort to firing the scrub in order 
to force the herbage on which the cattle 
may feed. The cattle themselves are 
most vtfretched: Stunted and starved, 
they are not capable of doing the work 
both of ploughing and carting. 

Bullocks and buffaloes are used both for 
carting and for ploughing. Only the 
Santals employ cows for ploughing. 

The difficulties in the way of improving 
the breed are enormous. To import 
bulls of a good stock in sufficient numbers 
would' be far too expensive. An odd 
bull here and there would be of little use. 
It is possible that something may be done 
in the future through the medium of 
Union Committees. 

Buffaloes are largely used for all pur- 
poses especially in the jungle areas of 
the west, and buffalo milk is an important 
article of diet. 

Pigs are kept by- the aboriginals and 
especially by the Bauris. 

In the rains when coarse herbage 
springs up on the highlands large flocks 
of sheep are brought into the district 
from up-couritry to graze. 

The goat, which flourishes where most 
animals would starve, is an important 
source of income to the lower classes. 

23. Labourers. — In this district the 
number of hired labourers is considerable 
owing to the fact that the tenure-holders 
have acquired so much land in their own 
possession and require labourers to culti- 
vate their khas lands. The people, are 
so poor that there is no lack of hired 


labour available. The Bauris as a d*” 
exist mainly as labourers and a large 
proportion of them are landless men. 
On the khas lands of the proprietors and 
tenure-holders both male and female 
labourers are employed. The former are 
called munish and the latter karnin. 

Payment for labour is always in kind. 
The daily wage of a munish is from 3 to 
4 pies of paddy and one pie of inuri 
(fried rice) ; that of a kamin is two pies 
of paddy and one pie of mvri ; of a child 
half a pie of each. 

The female labourers usually collect 
and transplant the seedlings, the men do 
the ploughing, and both do the reaping 
of the crop. 

24. Manure. — Manure is fairly 
extensively used. Each cultivator has a 
manure pit adjoining his house into 
which are thrown cowdung, ashes, straw 
and refuse from the house. This com- 
bination, when decomposed makes a fine 
manure. Silt from tanks is also used, 
and oil-cakes are sometimes used for 
sugarcane and potato fields. Bonemeal 
or chemical manures are not to be met 
with. They are too expensive. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Economic condition of the people. 

25. General remarks.— As a text 
on which to base my remarks on the 
economic condition of the people of 
Bankura, I may quote an extract from 
a note recorded by a District Collector in 
1920 giviug shortly and succinctly his 
own impressions of the condition of the 
people entrusted to his care — 

“ The average cultivator,” he writes^ 
“ is heavily in debt. He hands over the 
greater part of his harvest to his maha- 
jan to meet existing obligations and, as 
he is usually unable to maintain himself 
with the balance tilh the next harvest, he 
has to borrow again a few months after. 
He pursues his career of borrowing and 
repaying from year’s end to year’s 
end, always adding to his burden 
and never making any advance to- 
wards release. Placed in this hope- 
less position it is not surprising that 
the virtue of thrift does not appeal to 
him. The condition of the artisan is 
hardly better. • The mahajan advances 
the raw material, pays the wages and 
buys the finished article. The workman 
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would have some reason for gratitude if 
only he had a voice in fixing the rate of 
remuneration for these services 

“Asa result wealth is concentrated in 
the hands of a few capitalists, and the 
best lands are owned by them 

* 

The agricultural labourer leads a hand 
to mouth existence. Every year in the 
slack season he is obliged to migrate for 
employment to the rice fields in the low- 
lands (namal) (i. e., to Hooghly and 
Burdwan). 

This is a sufficiently gloomy picture of 
the situation, but in its main outlines it 
is correct. Year by year the best lands 
continue to fall into the hands of the 
mahajans and tenure-holders and the cul- 
tivators are being plunged deeper and 
deeper into debt. In this chapter it is 
my aim to outline the causes of this dis- 
tressing state of affairs and to make cer- 
tain suggestions foi its remedy. 

Bankura is essentially an agricultural 
district, and it may be safely asserted 
that it will so remain, and whatever im- 
provements are to be effected must be 
in the direction of improvements in agri- 
culture and in the material and economic 
condition of the agricultural population. 
The few industries which do exist are 
of little real importance. The weaving 
industry indeed received an impetus 
from the fostering care which it enjoyed 
during the 1915-16 famine, but it is un- 
likely that the industry will ever increase 
to any great extent. The bell-metal in- 
dustry has failed in competition with the 
same industry in Midnapore, while the 
silk industry of Bishnupur, once flourish- 
ing, has greatly declined. The lac in- 
dustry, once of considerable importance 
in Mejhia thana, was ruined by consecu- 
tive years of low prices. A venture in 
this direction has recently been started in 
Khatra. This has so far been successful 
!but is only on a small scale. Such indus- 
tries as are peculiarly suitable to the dis- 
trict should indeed* be fostered, but sal- 
vation can only lie in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 

26. Famine. — Bankura is a famine 
district. In this respect it is almost uni- 
que in the Province. It is true that a 
famine is no longer a calamity suqh as 
it was in former days. The organisation 
of famine relief has been so perfected 
that ordinarily no loss of life results, but 
of necessity widespread suffering and dis- 
tress, and an amount of disorganisation 


are caused, which effectually retard pro- 
gress. Incidentally famine relief .opera- 
tions are a source of very considerable 
expense to Government. 

In Bankura it may be said that years 
of famine or scarcity are of regular re- 
currence, and they have occurred of late 
with increasing frequency. In days of 
old deaths from famine were many, and 
a famine was followed by a material di- 
minution of the population; it was es- 
pecially the weak and helpless among the 
population who succumbed, with the 
result that a recurrence of famine was 
impossible for some years to come. * With 
the present organisation there is no dimi- 
nution of the population, and hence, a 
famine will occur whenever there is a 
failure of rain. 

Famines ravaged the district in 1866, 
1884, 1897, 1907, 1915 and 1918. They 
were due to a variety of causes. 

In the first place the country is un- 
dulating and the soil is porous and does 
not retain the rain water, so that except 
in the case of the lowlands the cultivator 
is dependent not only on the quantity but 
more especially on the even distribution 
of the rainfall. Moreover, there is little 
in the way of trade in the district and 
almost the whole of the population is 
dependent, and wholly dependent, on 
agriculture. 

In Bankura, too, the number of men- 
dicants is enormous. Lepers abound and 
they can support life only by begging. 
In Bishnupur .subdivision the number of 
Baishnabs is very large. Begging is, un- 
fortunately, considered an honourable 
condition, and a professional mendicant 
* ranks higher in the social scale than the 
landless labourer. It is the pious duty 
of the poorest to give alms to beggars, 
and in normal times the life of a beggar 
in one of ease and comfort. But when 
the pinch begins to be felt the beggar is 
no longer fed. There exists, therefore, 
in the district a considerable number of 
persons who require immediate relief as 
soon as food becomes scarce. 

Very similar is the condition of the 
Babus. Descendants of the old Rajas, 
they are now a numerous class in the west 
of the di|trict. Too proud to work with 
their hands, utterly uneducated and 
ignorant and incapable of any kind 
of work, they have in successive, genera- 
tions been reduced almost to a state of 
destitution. 
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Again, the advent of the railway hag 
opened up the district, and has thus made 
the export of rice easy. In former days 
the surplus rice of a bumper year wao 
stored and was available in times ol scar- 
city. This is no longer the case. Bui 
it is not so much the lack of food sup- 
plies as the inability of the poorer class- 
es to purchase them which causes fa- 
mine in the district. Indeed, rice con- 
tinues to be exported when the pinch of 
famine is already being felt. 

The causes of famine lie deeper than 
the poverty of the soil and the lack of 
rainfall, they lie in the condition of the 
people themselves. This condition is 
susceptible of improvement, and it is not 
altogether vain to hope that in time the 
causes of famine may be eliminated. 

In the district the number of persons 
who live by agriculture is 805,170 or 79 
per cent, of the total population. Each 
square mile of cultivated area must, 
therefore, support 647 persons, a small 
number indeed when compared with the 
densely populated Eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts, but a large number if one remem- 
bers the unfertile character of much of 
the land. And it may be interesting to 
note that according to the calculations 
of Western economists 250 persons per 
square mile is the greatest number which 
can be maintained in comfort by agricul- 
ture. 

Seven hundred and ninety-six thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six acres, or 47 
per cent, of the total area of the district, 
are under cultivation; and of these in 
717,734 acres or 90 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area and 42 per cent, of the total 
area of the district is rice grown. The 
actual figures for the Sadar and Bishnu- 
pur subdivisions are given below : — 



Sadar 

subdivision. 

Bishnupur 

subdivision. 

Total. 

Total are* (acres) 

1 ,237,423 

458,834 

1,604,050 

Cultivated area (acres) . . 

557,452 

230,374 

706,026 

Percentage which culti- 
vated hears to total 
area. 

45 

52 

47 

Area growing rice (acres) 

402,386 

225,340 

717,734 

Percentage of rice grow- 
ing to total area under 
cultivation. 

88 

04 

00 

Percentage of rice grow- 
ing area to total area 

4U. 

30 

• * 

42 


As a result of the crop cutting experi- 
ments which were undertaken during the 


progress of the operations it has been 
calculated that the average outturn of 
paddy per acre is 16 maunds in the Sadar 
15 maunds in the Bishnupur sub- 
division, while the bye-product of straw 
averages 20 and 23 maunds, respectively. 
In the adjoining district of Midnapore 
the produce per acre was calculated at 
16 maunds. On the basis of these figures 
the total outturn of paddy in the dis- 
trict in a normal year would be — 

Sadar Subdivision — 16 x 492,386 or 
7,878,176 maunds of paddy, 

Bishnupur Subdivision — 15 x 225,348 
or 3,380,220 maunds of paddy, 

and the outturn for the whole district 
would come to 11,258,398 iflaunds of 
paddy. Calculating that 40 maunds of 
paddy yield 24 maunds of rice, the 
total outturn of rice in the dis- 
trict will come to 6,755,037 maunds of 
rice. 

The average cultivator’s family of 4£ 
persons, including women and children, 
would require daily 4 seers of rice if 
they are to have two full meals. The 
average consumption per head of the po- 
pulation would be 8/9 seers of rice daily. 
On the above calculation the rice grown 
in the district in a normal year would 
feed 844,379 persons. 

The agricultural population of the 
district, as noted above, numbers 805,170 
persons, and this total includes also agri- 
cultural labourers. Apart from the 
agricultural there is a non-agricultura'l 
population of 214,771. 

These figures will give some picture of 
how close to the verge of want is the agri- 
cultural labourer even in a normal year. 
It is true that there is a considerable 
yearly exodus of the poorer classes of 
the population to Hooghly and Burdwan 
where they work as agricultural labour- 
ers, and the wages which they secure in 
return for their labour are really neces- 
sary to enable them to subsist. 

27. Indebtedness of the agricultural 
population. — As may well be imagined 
indebtedness is general among the culti- 
vating classes and few are free from this 
burden. This state of things did not 
originate from any high incidence of rent 
which the cult ivators had to pay or even 
from the imposition of burdensome 
abwabs. 
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The incidenoe of money rent in the 
district is indeed low. 


: 

Sadar 

subdivision. 

Bishnupur 

subdivision. 

Total for 
the district. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. ▲. P. 

Avenge rental per acre 
of occupancy holdings 
at fixed rates. 

2 18 

8 10 8 

2 14 0 

Average rental per acre 
of occupancy holdings 
not at fixed rates. 

13 9 

3 4 6 

1 12 7 

Average rental of all occu- 
pancy holding. 

16 8 

3 7 2 

2 15 


This is a low rent in comparison with 
the value of the produce of the land. 
Nor does taxation fall heavily on the 
people. Chaukidari tax is low, and few, 
indeed, of the residents of the district 
are assessed to income tax. 

The real cause of the general indebt- 
edness is to be found in the narrow mar- 
gin which is left to the cultivator from 
the produce of his land to set by in case 
of an emergency after feeding himself 
and his family. It is true that the or- 
dinary cultivator is thriftless. It is 
true that the aboriginal at least will 
spend what money he can lay his hands 
on in the liquor shop. It is true, too, 
that the cost of marrying their children 
is a heavy burden for the cultivators. 
Among the lower classes in the district 
it is not the bridegroom who has to be 
bought, but the bride. Among the 
Telis the price of a bride is from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 200. Among the Santals and Bau- 
ris the price is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 
Both families, moreover, have to spend 
lavishly during the marriage ceremony. 

With so narrow a margin even in a 
normal year it is inevitable that sooner 
or later the cultivator will have to bor- 
row. In a bad year he must borrow 
paddy for food and for seed. For such 
special occasions as a marriage he must 
borrow money. 

The rates of interest charged are high. 
For small loans up to Rs. 50 the rate is 
6 pies per rupee per month, for larger 
loans of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 3 pies 
per rupee per month is charged. For 
loans over Rs. 500 the usual rate is from 
Re. 1 to Re. 14 per cent, per month. In- 
terest on loans in kind is also high. 
Paddy borrowed in Sraban or Bhadra 
must be paid in Pous or Magh with in- 
terest at the rate of 2 solis per map or 
25 per cent. « 

It may be imagined that when the cul- 
tivator has started to borrow it is well 


nigh impossible for him to escape frpm 
the clutches of the mahaian. The in- 
evitable result is that his holding is sold 
up, and though it is probably resettled 
with him, it is resettled on a produce rent 
or a rent partly in cash and partly, in 
kind, while the best lands are often re- 
tained by the purchaser in his own pos- 
session. The position of the cultivator 
rapidly becomes a hopeless one. De- 
prived of the test of his lands, and faced 
with the payment of a doubled or trebled 
rent for the inferior lands which remain 
to him, he must inevitably fall again into ' 
the clutches of the rnahajan. He then 
becomes little more than the serf of the 
money-lender to whom he pays yearly the 
bulk of his crop, partly as rent and partly 
as interest on his loan, and even in a 
good year retains barely enough for his 
subsistence and that of his family. 


It is these two factors which are at 
the root of all the trouble in the district, 
firstly the gradual acquisition by maha- 
jans and middlemen of the most fertile 
lands in the district and secondly €he gra- 
dual replacing of comparatively low 
money rents by excessively high produce 
rents. 


The cultivator is reduced to the posi- 
tion of a serf with no thought above the 
material one of how to keep body and 
soul together. With the bulk of the popu- 
lace in this condition it is hopeless to 
look for any improvement in agriculture. 
When the rains fail it is the inferior 
highlands, which alone are left to the 
wretched cultivator, that tear no crop, 
and it is he who feels the pinch of want 
so severely. In a bad year, top, the land- 
less labourers can get little employment 
and they, too, must, starve. There may 
be no lack of paddy in the district. The 
middlemen have harvested a rich crop in 
the lowlands, but they are far too selfish 
to share this crop with their poorer 
brethren. Famine conditions have rais- 
ed the price of rice, the cultivators have 
not the wherewithal to purchase, and the 
middleman either stores up the rice to 
await a still further rise in price or ex- 
ports it to another district. 

28. The household budget. — Let us 

consider for a moment the life of the 
ordinary cultivator in this district, and 
compare his income and expenditure. 

The cultivator lives a simple life. He 
requires daily about one seer of rice for 
his food. He is in the habit of taking 
some muri (fried rice) at 9 o’dock in the 
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morning and his principal meal at 2 p.m. 
He eats only a light supper. Indeed the 
poorer classes often cannot afford a meal 
at all at night. What fish he eats he 
catches with his own hand. . Biri kalai 
he grows on his danga lands, his oil he 
extracts from mustard or til, the produce 
of his own fields. Vegetables, too, he 
grows in the lands surrounding his home- 
stead. He requires but little in the way 
of spices, turmeric and chilli are all he 
needs. Salt indeed he has to purchase, 
and possibly firewood unless he has some 
jungle of his own. These he purchases 
in exchange for rice. His clothing con- 
sists of a piece of cloth six or seven cubits 
long. To make his curry the cultivator 
is satisfied with Biri dal and Posto and 
it is only the latter which he has to pur- 
chase. 

Labourers and cultivators of the poorer 
class collect mahul flowers in the spring. 
These they dry and store, and, when the 
paddy runs short, they boil them with 
gram and tamarind seeds, and thus ap- 
pease tHfeir hunger. These mahul flowers 
are said to be hard to digest and a small 
quantity is enough to satisfy their ap- 
petite. 

Even the poorest cultivator is particu- 
lar to anoint his body with oil before his 
bath. His curry may be prepared with- 
out oil, his bath cannot go without it. 

Only the most prosperous cultivators 
are able to provide their womenkind with 
silver ornaments, the majority have to be 
satisfied with bronze or brass. Gold 
ornaments are unknown among the culti- 
vators of the district. 

The people are simple in their amuse- 
ments, which Consist chiefly of Harisan- 
kirtan. This is a song and dance in the 
name of the god Hart. Harisankirtan 
sometimes continues without intermission 
for several days and nights, and is called 
according to its duration, Ahoratva (one 
whole day and night), Chahhis prohar 
(three whole days and nights), Pancha- 
ratra (five whole days and nights), or 
Nabaratra (nine whole days and nights). 

It may be noted that among the poorer 
cultivators, in the Sadar subdivision, at 
least money is almost unknown, and all 
purchases and payments are made in 
paddy. The blacksmith is paid one sali 
of paddy annually by each cultivator in 
return for his services. Labourers re- 
ceive their wages in kind. Even the vil- 
lage grocer (modi) is paid not in money 
but in paddy. 


The average size of a cultivator’s hold 
ing is 1-86 acres. 



Humber 

of 

holdings. 

Area of 
holding 
in acres. 

Average sise 

1 of holding 
in acres. 

Sadar subdivision 

210,564 

540,037 

2*46 

Blflhnupur subdivision . . 

203,167 

245,600 ! 

1*20 

Whole district 

422,731 

785,736 

1*66 


The total number of houses in the rural 
area is 214,302, so that on an average 
each family possesses two holdings. 

In the whole district the area under 
rice is 717,734 acres. This includes the 
lands in the possession of proprietors and 
tenure-holders, who, as I remarked pre- 
viously, are gradually securing possession 
of the best paddy lands of the district. 
Of the lands in the possession of proprie- 
tors and tenure-holders no less than 
394.023 acres are capable of bearing a 
crop. 

The rice area is, therefore, distributed 
between the 785,736 acres held by raivat, 
and the 394,023 acres held by proprietors 
and tenure-holders. About 61 per cent., 
therefore, of a raivati holding will be 
rice-producimr. The average raivati 
holding, as calculated above, comprises 
1 -86 acres. Of these 1 T3 will produce 
rice. The average outturn of paddy per 
acre is 1 5-7 maunds. The raiyati hold- 
ing will, therefore, produce 17-74 
maunds of. paddy or 10 maunds 24 seers 
of rice. 

Tt has been seen that the average culti- 
vator’s family of 41 persons possesses 
two holding's, -which will produce 21 
maunds 8 seers of rice. The daiV> r por- 
tion of rice for the family will be no more 
'than 2-3 seers. 

These figures will suffice to give some 
idea of the poverty of the district, as the 
amount of rice calculated to be produced 
by the land owned by each family is 
insufficient to afford to each member two 
full meals daily. 

Other Settlement Officers have calculat- 
ed in terms of money the average yearly 
income and expenditure of the ordinary 
cultivator. I have thought that any 
attempt of this kind in the case of 
Bankura would be misleading. The 
ordinary cultivator does not handle 
monev. He seldom hires labourers, he 
cultivates his land himself with the aid 
of the members of his family, j^hat 

4 A 
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articles he requires to purchase he pur- 
chases with the rice which he grows, his 
rent also he pays by the sale of rice. 

For the same reason no regular house- 
to-house enquiry was made into the state 
of the household budget. Tesit cases were 
however taken, in which careful 
enquiries were made, and the results of 
some of these enquiries have been repro- 
duced in the statement given in 
Appendix VI. 

The figures thus collected are not 
altogether satisfactory, for they present 
a picture which is almost impossibly 
depressing. 

Enough has, however, been said to 
show that the material and economic 
conditiomof the people of Bankura is far 
from satisfactory, and that some sugges- 
tions for its improvement are urgently 
necessary. Such improvements as can 
be effected must, as I have pointed out 
above, lie mainly in the direction of 
increasing the productivity of the soil. 

29. Irrigation. — In a dry district 
such as Bankura facility for irrigation 
is of prime importance. Were sufficient 
waiter available, not only would all 
danger of failure of crops be avoided, but 
large areas of upland, at present stand- 
ing waste, could be converted into fertile, 
crop-producing lands. 

The necessity for providing sources for 
irrigation has long been recognised, and 
the district abounds in tanks both large 
and small. More ambitious schemes, 
too, have been attempted of which the 
most considerable is the canal known as 
the “ Subankari Danra ”. This canal 
passes through the high table-land lying 
between the rivers Darnodar and Sali. It 
does not, however, derive any advantage 
from the flood spill of either river, and 
hence, before the opening of the canal, 
the whole area from Asuria to Rampur 
was a vast waste, and the Rajas of 
Bishnupur derived little or no revenue 
from it. The construction of the canal 
is attributed traditionally to the great 
Bengali mathematician Subhankar Rai, 
the Dewan of the Bishnupur Rajas. The 
catchment area is a large one and the 
canal is fed from the water of the Sitla 
and Krishna Bandhs and from the 
springs in the Pachmouli jungle. ^ The 
canal" is about 20 miles in length and the 
area which it was to irrigate consisted of 
no less than 75 square piles. The work 
was an immediate success, and from a 
barren waste the tract became fit for 
cultivation; so much so that it produced 


a revenue of Rs. 12,000, from which, it 
is said, the tract owes its name of 
“ Barahazari 

The subsequent history of the canal is 
typical and shows very clearly the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of effecting 
improvements in the district. The canal 
was formed into two branches, one in the 
north, known as the ten annas “edafira ,r 
and the other to the south, known as the 
six annas “dafira.” In the course of 
time the canal silted up, the embank- 
ments were broken down and in some 
places even the course of the canal became 
obliterated, the cultivators having 
encroached on its bed. 

At length the question of the re-exca- 
vation of the canal was raised, and 
correspondence of the year 1886 on tip 
subject is extant. The scheme proposed 
was, however, condemned bv the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Mr. McConchy, on the 
ground that the catchment area was 
inadequate and would provide no flow of 
water in a year of scarcity. $£r. Mc- 
Conchy further asserted that, any satis- 
factory scheme would prove too expen- 
sive and could not be expected to be 
financially remunerative. The Govern- 
ment consequently refused to take up the 
work. 

In 1897 the Collector. Mr. Manisty, 
took up the work as a famine measure. 
An estimate for the complete work was 
prepared amounting to Rs. 10,500, and a 
sum of over Rs. 2,000 was actually spent. 
In the following year the question of re- 
excavation was again. raised by the Col- 
lector, Mr. B. Tie, as Chairman of the 
District Board, but it was decided that 
public funds could not be allotted for the 
purpose. Subseouently the Maharaja of 
Burdwan moved in the matter. In 1913 
a committee was formed consisting of the 
Subdivisional Officer of Bishnuour. the 
District Engineer, the Superintendent 
of the Burdwan Rai and Babu Kali Nath 
Chatterji of Palashdanga. Money was 
raised, subscriptions being paid by 
Government, the Raj and the public. 
Two years later the Collector, Mr. Cook, 
revived the scheme. Subscriptions were 
called for. His Excellency the Governor 
subscribed Rs. 2,000, the Maharaja of 
Burdwan Rs. 1.000, the Kashipur 
Wards Estate paid Rs. 200 and Rs. 318 
was raised from the general public. In 
1916 the whole canal was re-excavated 
at Government expense as a famine 
; measure, and a «um of over Rs. 33,000 
was spent. * 
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Obviously money spent on the re-exca- 
vation of the canal and of its catchment 
area* was money wasted without some 
continuous scheme of maintenance, and 
of this Mr. Cook was well aware. An 
elaborate scheme of maintenance was 
prepared, committees and sub-commit- 
tees -were formed for the various villages, 
and it was proposed that the cultivators 
whose lands were irrigated from the 
canal should pay a yearly sum at the rate 
of one rupee per plough. The resultant 
amount would have been quite sufficient 
for the maintenance of the canal, but, 
alas! the law provided no means for 
enforcing payment, and it was found 
impossible to realise the subscriptions. 
Local jealousies, moreover, stood in the 
way of a fair distribution of the water. 
The villagers of one village would divert 
the water and leave none for the village 
below. 

In spite, therefore, of the efforts of 
local officials the Subhankari Dafira 
remains in a state of disrepair and does 
but little towards the irrigation of the 
area through which it runs. 

As with this large canal scheme, so also 
has been the case with the tanks cons- 
tructed for the irrigation of each village. 
No attempt is made to repair or main- 
tain them, with the result that they 
gradually silt up and cease to function. 
Many of the tanks in the district have 
already silted up, others are gradually 
silting. The root of the trouble lies in the 
total absence of even the most restrict- 
ed and local form of public spirit. The 
people have no idea, of co-operating for 
the construction or maintenance of any 
work of- public utility. 

Besides the Subhankari Dafira two 
other canals exidt in the district, one the 
Kulai khal in Simlapal thana, the other 
the Palasbani canal in Ambikanagar. 

The former canal was constructed by 
the Zemindar of Simlapal, who realises 
from the tenants from four to seven pais 
of paddy for each bigha of land irrigated 
according to the class of land. The area 
irrigated is not large. 

The Palasbani canal was constructed 
during the 1917 famine, and was a some- 
what ambitious project. It is about five 
miles in length and runs from Palasbani 
to the Kasai, which river it meets about 
a mile to the South of Ambikanagar. 
The canal was, however, never completed 
and at present serves no useful purpose. 

During the operations special care was 
taken to collect statistics of the irriga- 
tion sources of the district and the area 


irrigated therefrom, and two special 
registers were prepared. In the first 
register the actual source of irrigation 
and its present condition is described 
and the total area irrigated from it is 
given. The second register is a register 
of rights which enumerates the fields 
entitled 'to receive water from the source. 

From the statistics collected it appears 
that 226,263 acres, that is 28 per cent, of 
the net cropped area or 13 per cent, of 
the whole area of the district, are irri- 
gated. 

The irrigation sources, as has been 
remarked above, consist mainly of tanks 
or bandits as they are called locally. 
These bandhs are of two kinds. In the 
west of the district, where thg country 
is undulating, an embankment is ordi- 
narily built across a valley and two side 
embankments are constructed to retain 
the water which drains down from all 
sides after rain has fallen. As may easi- 
ly be imagined, during heavy rain, much 
silt is carried down with the rainwater, 
so that the bandit rapidly fills up, if not 
constantly re-excavated. In the east of 
the district, which is flat, the ordinarty 
form of 'tank with four embanked sides 
is to Ik? found. Most of these tanks or 
bandhs are of considerable antiquity, 
though some are of modem origin having 
been constructed during the various 
famine relief operations of recent years. 

To eliminate famine altogether is by 
no means an impossible ideal, but its 
realisation depends on co-operation. 
Through co-operation alone can old 
sources of irrigation be re-excavated and 
regain their former usefulness; through 
co-operation alone can schemes of irriga- 
tion, once in operation, be maintained. 
Of recent years great efforts have been, 
made by the local officials to preach this 
doctrine to the people, and some measure 
of success has crowned their endeavours. 

By the end of the year 1923 no less 
than 67 registered Irrigation Societies — 
49 in the Sadar and 18 in the Bish- 
nupur subdivision — were already in 
existence, while many more were in the 
process of formation. A Central Bank, 
through which these societies are 
financed, has been started at the head- 
quarters of the district. It is stated 
that the area to be irrigated by the pro- 
jects already started by these societies 
will exceed 9,OQO acres. The societies 
command a combined capital of over two 
lakhs of rupees. Most of the schemes 
initiated by these societies consist 4n the 
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excavation of large tanks, but in some 
cases more ambitious schemes have been 
started, to wit, the construction of 
masonry weirs across streams to enable 
larger supplies of water to be collected 
for the irrigation of considerable areas. 

Of these larger schemes the following 
are under construction : — 

(I) A masonry weir across the Harin- 
muri khal in thana Radhanagar, 
T his scheme, which is estimated 
to cost Rs. 50,000, is being 
financed by the Shalband Society. 
The work is under construction 
and Rs. 10,000 has already been 
spent. It is calculated that 
5,000 bighas of land will eventu- 
ally be irrigated by means of this 
scheme. 

{ 2 ) A masonry weir across the 
Amjhor khal in thana Taldangra 
has already been completed by 
the Amjhor Guru Saday Society. 
The cost of construction was 
Rs. 16,000, and it is anticipated 
that 2,100 bighas of land will be 
irrigated bv means of this 
scheme. 

( 3 ) A masonry weir across the Rukni 
khal in thana Taldangra. The 
estimated cost of the completed 
work is Rs. 7,700 of which 
Rs. 2,700 has already been spent. 
It is expected to irrigate 1,200 
bighas of land by means of this 
scheme. 

Of the more important tank irrigation 
schemes recently completed may be men- 
tioned the Jamunabandh in thana Raipur 
and the Danna Dighi in thana Patrasair. 
Each of these tanks irrigates over 1,000 
bighas of land. 

30. Improvement of the economic 
condition of the people. — To effect an 
improvement in the economic condition of 
the people necessitates an increase in, 
and a more even distribution of, the 
wealth of the district. As has been point- 
ed out above, the present economic distress 
is due to the frequent failure of crops and 
to some extent also to the thriftlessness 
of the people. Owing to these two 
causes the people in general are so heavily 
in debt that they have become little more 
than the serfs of the money-lenders and 
middlemen. To improve their economic 
condition, therefore, it is'necessary to free 
the people from their burden of debt, to 
eliminate as far as may be the possibility 


of a failure of crops in the future and to 
teach them to observe principles of*thrift 
which will prevent them again from fall- 
ing into the clutches of the money-lender. 

To achieve all this there appears to be 
one possible method. The salvation of 
the people would seem to lie in the spread 
of the principle of co-operation through 
the district. By the establishment of 
Co-operative Societies properly orga- 
nised and fostered principles of 
thrift can be taught by the practice 
of which the people will gradually be en- 
abled to free themselves from their load 
of debt. By the establishment of Co- 
operative Irrigation Societies a continu- 
ally increasing area of land can be brought 
under irrigation, so that the danger of 
a failure of crops in years of rain scarcity 
may in time be eliminated, and eventually 
too the area under; cultivation mav be 
extended. In a district such as Bankura 
these societies will require very close 
supervision, but the end to he attained is 
an inspiring one and a beginning has qJ- 
rendv h»pn made. 

On the improvement in the people’s 
economic condition and the increase in 
and the freer circulation of wealth it may 
be hoped that an improvement in the 
methods of agriculture will follow. 
Something may also be done by encourag- 
ing such industries as are particularly 
suitable to the district and the genius of 
the people, such as dairy and poultry 
farming, weaving, wood and lac industry 
and the like. 

CHAPTER V. 

Fiscal History. 

31. Jurisdiction and limits of the 
district. — The parganas and thanas 
which comprise the modern district of 
Bankura have at various times formed 
parts of so many different districts and 
have been transferred and retransferred 
so often, that material for the writing 
of a Revenue History of the district 
is difficult to come by. 

In the days of their prosperity the 
whole area formed a part of the terri- 
tories ruled over by the Rajas of 
Bishnupur and was known as . the 
kingdom of Mallabhum. In ancient 
days the kingdom of Mallabhum extended 
northwards to Damin-i-koh in the Santal 
Parganas, to the south it. stretched 
far into the modern district of 
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Midnapore, to the east it included 
portions of Burdwan and 1 to the west it 
extended into Chota Nagpur. 

Mallabhum is the abode of the Bagdis, 
the Santals, and other aboriginal tribes, 
and, according to Mr. W. B. Oldham, 
signifies the iand of the Mals. It is 
probable that this is the true meaning of 
the word, for the Rajas of Bishnupur 
were- the acknowledged kings of the 
Bagdis, the neighbours of the Mals. 

Popular legend indeed ascribes a very 
different origin to the word. According 
to it, Mallabhum is the land of the Mallas 
(a Sanskrit word denoting wrestler), 
and owes its origin to the fact that the 
first Raja Adi Malla was famed for his 
skill as a wrestler. Such an inter- 
pretation was no doubt evolved to fit in 
with the supposed Kshatriya origin of 
the Bishnupur house. ' For, in common 
with all the princefiy families in this 
part of the country, the Rajas of 
Bishnupur claim descent from the 
Kshatriyas of northern India, and it is 
interesting to note how similar are the 
legends told of the origin of these 
families. The making of a pilgrimage 
to Puri by some scion of a royal 
Kshatriya house accounts for the pre- 
sence of a Kshatriya prince in the remote 
jungle home of aboriginal tribes. 

The history of this ancient line of 
kings and the temples which they built 
and the lakes which they dug and all 
the mighty works which they did are. 
written in the “ Gazetteer of the District 
of Bankura ”, and an account of them 
would be out of place in this report. 
Suffice it to say that so isolated was the 
country, and so well defended by its 
dense jungles and by its swift-flowing 
rivers and so difficult of access, that the 
course of history passed it by. It was 
of little moment to the Rajas of Bish- 
nupur whether Hindu or Muhammadan 
held sway at Delhi, and when eventually 
a Moghul army invaded the country and 
exacted tribute, no attempt was made to 
hold this area, and the jungle territories 
of Bishnupur were never conquered and • 
annexed as was the case with the more 
open lands of the rest of Bengal. It. 
was not indeed until the time of Dhari 
Malla, the 49th prince of the dynasty, 
who flourished about the end of the 
sixteenth century, that we he^r for the 
first time of the payment of tribute to 
the Moghuls in acknowledgment of their' 
suzerainty. Indeed the peculiar status 
of the Rajas of Bishnupur appears to 


have been admitted by the Moghuls 
themselves. They were tributary 
princes, exempted from personal attend- 
ance at the Court of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad, where they were repre- 
sented by an agent; they were left 
independent within their own dominions, 
and no attempt w r as made to interfere 
with the internal administration of their 
territories. 

An interesting historical fact, which 
supports the claim of the Rajas of 
Bishnupur to peculiar distinction is the 
use of a special Bishnupur era called the 
“ Malla saka ’’ on their inscriptions and 
in their records. The difference between • 
the Malla year and the “ fasli ' ’ year of 
Bengal is 101 years, and it may be that 
the Bishnupur Rajas adopted the Malla 
year from the Bengali year for their 
own glorification. 

The military greatness of the Bish- 
nupur Rajas had departed long before 
the period of the British administration 
of the country had begun. Baishnabism, 
introduced, it is said, by Bir Hambir in 
the sixteenth century, had become the 
state religion, and the tenets of Baish- 
nabism are incompatible with a warlike 
spirit. 

Thus we find that when the British 
first attained the sovereignty of Bengal, 
the limits of the kingdom had greatly 
shrunk. In 1760 when the three districts 
of Burdw'an, Midnapore and Chitta- 
gong were ceded to the Company, the 
pargana of Bishnupur was included for 
administrative purposes within Burd- 
wan, The pargana of Bishnupur djid 
not. however, comprise all the terri- 
tories which make up the modern district 
of Bankura. Pargana Phulkusmai, 
Raipur. Arnbikanagar, Shyamsundarpur, 
Simlapal, Bhelaidiha, Supur and 
Chhatna were at that time excluded from 
it and dependent on the Midnapore 
Zemindari. But the whole area came 
under the Company’s jurisdiction in 
1760 as forming part either of the 
Burdwan or the Midnapore Chakla. 

The state of the country in the early 
years of the Company’s administration 
was one of anarchy. Devastated by the 
Marathi raids, the country had been 
ruined by the famine of 1770, and the 
remnants of the population, homeless 
and starving, werg ready for .any des- 
perate enterprise. Bands of marauders 
from the hills and jungles of the west, 
composed mainly of aboriginal tribes. 
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roamed over the plains, and still further 
laid the country waste. Crowds of oncd 
respectable cultivators, urged by the 
pangs of starvation, joined these bands 
of “ C hoars ’’and made common cause 
with them. Bishnupur was far from the 
seat of administration; and the Baja 
himself incompetent, poverty-stricken 
and sinking under an accumulation of 
misfortunes, was quite unable to provide 
for the security of his people. 

A graphic description of the horrors 
of these times, compiled from contem- 
porary records, is given by Sir W. Hunter 
in his “ Annals of Rural Bengal ” and 
is a sufficient contradiction of the ideal 
picture, sometimes referred to by modern 
writers and speakers, of a golden age 
of Bengal which is alleged to have 
existed before the British took over the 
administration of the country. And it 
is an interesting speculation for the 
historian to consider what would have 
happened to the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Bengal had the British not stepped 
in, driven back the invader, and brought 
peace and security to the country. 

At length, moved by the represent- 
ations of the local officers and the reports 
of the anarchy prevailing in the frontier 
districts, the Government appointed 
Mr. Pye in 1787 as Collector of Birbhum 
and Bishnupur, and thus united the 
whole frontier area into one compact 
block. Difficult indeed was the task 
which confronted the Collectors of this 
new district who combined in their 
single person the functions of Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Civil Governor. 
Their activities lie, however, outside the 
scope of this report. 

A stop had been put to the raids of 
the Choars in 1790 A.D., but 8 years later 
under the leadership of Durjan Singh, 
the dispossessed proprietor of Raipur, 
they again commenced. The whole 
south and west of the district was 
overrun and the administration was 
paralysed. The result of these distur- 
bances was the formation under 
Regulation XVIII of 1805 of the J ungle 
Mahals district, which brought the seat 
*^if the administration in closer touch 
with the disturbed area. 

The new district included 15 parganas 
or mafeals in Birbhum, in Burdwan 
the parganas of Senpahari, Shergarh 
and Bishnupur (with the exception of 
the police jurisdiction of Kotalpur and 
©f 'the contiguous pargana of Balsi. 


which were to remain under the juris- 
diction of the Magistrate of Burdwan), 
and in Midnapore the parganas of 
Chhatna, Barabhum, Manbhum, Supur, 
Ambikanagar, Simlapal and Bhelaidiha. 
The pargana of Bishnupur had been 
retransferred from Birbhum to Burdwan 
just before the permanent settlement, 
and thus suffered three changes of juris- 
diction within 20 years. Almost the 
whole of the present district was thus 
included in the Jungle Mahals, and from 
the year 1806 A.D. Bankura became the 
headquarters of fhe new district. It 
was with the police jurisdiction that 
Regulation XVIII of 1805 was mainly 
concerned, and the charge of the police 
in this area was entrusted to the zemin- 
dars notwithstanding the provisions of 
Regulation XXII of 1793. 

In spite of these? changes, the disturb- 
ances continued and matters came to a 
head in 1832 when Ganga Narayan of 
Barabhum, aggrieved at the decision of 
the Courts respecting his succession, to 
some property, gathered round him a 
large force of Bhumijes and harried the 
country. The officials and the police 
fell back before him and soon the whole 
country was at his mercy. Terrible are 
the tales which are told of the murders, 
the outrages and the burnings committed 
during this uprising which went by the 
name of the Ganga Narayan Hangama. 

About the same time (1831-32) a 
similar insurrection broke out among 
the Kols in Chota Nagpur. 

In both cases regular troops werfe 
called in and the insurgents soon 
dispersed, but it was thought advisable 
to adopt special measures for the control 
of the hilly and jungly tracts mainly 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes. 

Accordingly Regulation XIII of 
1833 was introduced by which Chota 
Nagpur, Palamau, Kharadiha, Ram- 
gar h, Kunda, Pargana Dalbhum and 
the whole of the Jungle Mahals (with 
the exception of Bishnupur, Senpahari, 
and Shergarh) were formed into one 
administrative “unit. The area so con- 
stituted was named the South-West 
Frontier Agency. Within this territory 
the operation of the regulations and the 
rules for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice were suspended, and 
the authority in these matters and the 
general administration of the new 
district were vested in an officer 
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appointed by the Governor -General in 
Council and designated as the Agent to 
the Governor-General. It was not until 
1854 by Regulation XX of that year 
"that the Agent to the Governor-General 
was. replaced by a officer appointed by 
the local Government. 

Ttte remaining Jungle Mahal parganas 
(Senpahari, Shergarh and Bishnupur) 
again reverted to the district of Burd- 
wan. It was soon found, however, that 
this change in jurisdiction involved too 
great a pressure of work on the 
Collector of Burdwan and that the 
distance of the Bislinupur pargana 
from the district headquarters caused 
inconvenience to the public. Accordingly 
in the following year 1834 the town of 
Bankura was transferred from the 
South-West Frontier Agency to Burd- 
wan, and a Covenanted Deputy Col- 
lector was placed in charge of the Bish- 
nupur pargana with headquarters at 
Bankura. 

. In 1867, under the orders of the 
Nizama't Adalat, the Zilla of Burclwan 
was divided into two parts to be called 
East and West Burdwan, respectively. 
The judge of West Burdwan was to 
reside at Bankura and that portion of 
his jurisdiction which lay to the north 
of the Damodar river was to be handed 
over to the Judge and Magistrate of 
Birbhum. West Burdwan. therefore, 
•consisted of pargana Bishnupur with 
the police jurisdiction of Kotalpur and 

Indas. . 

. . ■* 

From this time onwards changes in 
jurisdiction Were numerous and were 
prompted bv a consideration that the 
extreme edge of a district is an unsuit- 
able site for its headquarters. It had 
been proposed originally that Sonamukhi 
should form the headquarters of the new 
district of West Burdwan, but effect 
was not given to this proposal. 

The Magistrate Jiimself pointed out 
with some force the anomalous position 
which existed whereby the police-station 
of Chhatna, which lay only 8 miles from 
the headquarters of the Bankura district, 
"belonged to the district' of Manbhum, of 
which the headquarters Purulia was 
distant 42 miles. Accordingly in 1847 
the criminal jurisdiction of Chhatna 
and Mohisara was transferred from 
.Manbhum to Bankura, while the civil 
and revenue iurisdiction remained with 
Manbhum. Proposals to make the civil, 
criminal and revenue jurisdictions co- 
terminous were opposed by the Zamindar 


of Chhatna on the ground that his 
zamindari being poor was frequently in 
arrears of land revenue and was saved 
from sale only by the special protection 
afforded by the provisions of Regulation 
XIII of 1833, and that this advantage 
would be lost and he himself ruined if 
the jurisdiction were transferred from 
a nonregulation to a regulation district. 
Accordingly the proposal was dropped 
for the time and it was not until the 
year 1872 that the civil and revenue 
jurisdictions of Chhatna and Mohisara 
were transferred to Bankura. 

In 1848 thana Indas was transferred 
to the Zilla of East Burdwan, but in 
1851 this transfer was again cancelled. 

In 1859 Bankura was raised to the 
status of a Collectorate. 

In 1872 thanas Sonamukhi, Kotulpur 
and Indas were transferred to Burdwan, 
but were again retransferred to Bankura 
in 1879. A further change was made 
in the same year by which parganas 
Supur, Raipur, Phulkusma, Ambika- 
nagar, Shyamsundarpur, Simlapal and 
Bhelaidiha, comprising thanas Khatra 
and Raipur with the independent out- 
post of Simlapal, were transferred from 
Manbhum to Eankura. This final change 
in jurisdiction originated in a representa- 
tion of Messrs. Gisborne & Co. who were 
ijaradars of a considerable portion of 
this area. They complained with some 
reason of the inconvenience to which the 
inhabitants of these areas were put 
through having to go to Purulia and 
Ranchi 'for their law suits. Not only 
were the distances very great but there 
was much delay in the disposal of cases 
in Manbhum which was under-officered 
while work in Bankura was light. 

The district thus attained its present 
limits, and in the same year the sub- 
division of Bishnupur was created. 

32. History previous to the perma- 
nent settlement. — The district is divided 
into two parts not only physica'Uy but 
also historically. On the west lie the 
Jungle Mahals — parganas Chhatna, 
Supur, Ambikanagar (formerly called 
Aminagar), Raipur, Phulkusma, Shy*»- 
sundarpur, Simlapal and Bhelaidiha; 
in the centre and to the east the pargana 
of Bishnupur; to the north, comprising 
what are now thanas Saltora aridMejhia. 
is pargana Mohfsara, an outlying portion 
of the great Pachete Raj, and forming 
also one of the Jungle Mahals. ^ 
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33. The Jungle Mahals. — The Jungle 
Mahals in the time of Akbar 
formed part of Circar Goalpara, and in 
1722 in the time of Murshid Kuli Khan 
they were contained in Chakla Midna- 
pore which was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1760. They appear at this 
time to have been loosely attached to the 
Midnapore zemindari, but how they 
were assessed or what revenue they paid 
to the Moghuls there is no information 
available. 

The chiefs of these mahals had held 
sway over their jungle kingdoms when 
Hindu kings still ruled in India. 
Situated as they were in the midst of 
impenetrable jungles, the Moghul 
Emperors 1 had neither the power nor the 
inclination to subdue them. Casual raids 
there may have been, and local legend 
lends colour to the supposition that an 
army was sent to subdue Raipur. But 
such an expedition was foredoomed to 
failure. The inhabitants of the invaded 
country had merely to retreat ro their 
jungle fastnesses and ayvait the retire- 
ment of the invading force. It is 
probable that some tribute was nominally 
paid by these chiefs, but it is likely that 
its actual payment depended largely on 
the inclination of the Raja himself. 

With the cession of the Midnapore 
Chakla to the East India Company in 
1760, these parganas came under British 
administration; and a very troublesome 
problem the Company found them. In 
1767 Lieut. Ferguson was ordered to 
subjugate and settle the whdie of this 
jungle tract. He marched to Supur. 
Ambikanagar and Raipur and appears 
to have received the submission of the 
chiefs and to have imposed on the 
Ambikanagar pargana an assessment of 
Rs. 311-2 and on Chhatna an assess- 
ment of Rs. 979-11-6. Raipur he 
found by far the richest pargana in the 
south and the most widely cultivated. 
In Chhatna he found ‘‘ a polished set of 
people ” in comparison with their 
neighbours. 

34. Pargana Bishnupur. — Previous 
to the permanent settlement the Rajas of 
Bishnupur occupied a position vMfrich 
was almost unique in Bengal. Any 
consideration of the revenue paid bv the 
Rajas prior to the ta&ng over of the 
revenue administration by the Company 
is a matter of purely historical interest. 
The country was never really subdued by 


the Moghuls, and any payments which: 
were made were in the nature of a tribute? 
and in no sense an assessment based on 
a consideration of the value of the gross- 
produce of the land. 

Bishnupur indeed finds no place in 
the “ A sal Tvmari .Jama ” or original 
revenue rdil prepared in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar by Raja Todar Mai in 
the year 1582. In the improved Tutnari 
Jama of 1658 prepared by Shah Suja. 
Bishnupur is shown along with other 
frontier districts, Pachete, Chanderkona, 
etc., as jointly liable to a Peshkush or 
fixed tribute of Rs. 59,146. 

In the settlement made by Murshid 
Kuli Khan in 1722 the assessment of 
Bishnupur was included in that of the 
Burdwan Chakla. Grant, however, in 
his “ Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal ” shows separately the assess- 
ment payable by Gopal Singh, the pre- 
decessor of Chaitanya Singh. The 
assessment he puts at Rs. 1,29,808. 
Towards the end of the reign of Gopal 
Singh ( Circa 1740) this assessment was 
reduced to Rs. 1,11,803 in consideration 
of the devastation caused by the 
Mahratta raids, but was again raised to 
the former amount in the time of his 
successor ( Circa 1757) by the levy of the 
Maratha C-hout. 

In 1762 by the additional levy of the 
“ Serf sicca"* the revenue was increased 
to Rs. 1,36,045. In 1765 it rose to 
Rs. 1,61.044. and in the following year 
a further arbitrary impost of Rs. 56,455? 
was added to the former "Jama” 
subject to a "vniscoorat” t deduction of 
Rs.' 7,498. 

In 1770 under the auspices of a 
British Supervisor the constitutional 
mode of settlement by a regular 
“ hastabood"\ seems to have been adopted 
with a considerable advantage in the 
way of revenue notwithstanding the 
ravages of the famine, and in 1771 the 
“ lama Kaumil ” or highest complete 
valuation of the whole territory capable 
of realisation appears to have been 
obtained and fixed in gross at 
Rs. 4,51,750. This gross valuation was 
distributed under ten new pargana 

* The 44 Serf Sicca ” was the discount or batta im- 
posed on account of the exchange of rupees. 

t The 44 mwtcoprat ” was the customary deduction 
allowed to zemindars. 

% The 44 hasiahood ’* was the detailed enquiry into- 
the value of lands. 
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.divisions consisting of 79 hoodas or 
ifarms and was calulated as follows — 



Parganas. 

Hoodas. 

Valuation. 




Ks. 

1. 

Indaa 

29 

88,192 

2* 

Balsey 

4 

24,049 

3. 

Bharadpoor 

25 

82.063 

4. 

I&intal 

1 

40,281 

.3. 

Senghazary 

1 

35,213 

6. 

RawoBtcund . . 

1 

48,994 

7. 

Parooloah 

4 

19,804 

8. 

Barahazary . . 

1 

36,783 

9. 

Khas Mahals 

8 

43,541 

40. 

Havillas 

5 

32,850 



79 

4,51,750 


The gross assets of the estate were 
thus estimated at Rs. 4,51,750 and 13 
per cent, or Rs. 58,000 being deducted 
on account of the costs of collection, a 
percentage somewhat greater than that 
usually given to zainindars in Bengal, 
the total net revenue demand was fixed 
at Rs. 3.93,750. Such is the account of 
the revenue assessment of the Bishnupur 
zamindari given by Grant in his 
Analysis. 

Before entering on a description of 
the settlement of the pargana at the 
time of the 'Decennial Settlement and 
the subsequent ruin of the Bishnupur 
Raj family which entailed the splitting 
up of the zamindari, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to contemporary accounts of 
the country and its administration. 
The following somewhat idyllic picture 
of Bishnupur in the time of Gopal Singh 
comes from the pen of no less a person 
than Governor Holwell and is taken 
from his “ Interesting Historical 
Events ”. 

“ To the west of Burdwan ”, he writes. 
“ something northerly, lie the lands 
belonging to the family of Raja Gopal 
Singh, of the Rajput Brahmin tribe; 
they possess an extent of sixteen days’ 
travel; the district produces an annual 
revenue of between thirty and forty lacs, 
but from the happiness of hia situation 
he is perhaps the most independent Raja 
of Indostan, having always in his power 
to overflow his country, and drown any 
enemy that comes against him; as 
■happened at the beginning of Suja 
Khan’s Government, who sent a strong 
body’ of horse to reduce him; these he 
Suffered to advance far into his country, 
then opening the dams of the rivers 
destroyed them to a man. As it is, he 
.can hardly be said to acknowledge any 


allegiance to the Moghul or Subah, he 
some years deigns to send to the Subah 
an acknowledgment by way of salaamy 
(or present) of Rs. 15,000, sometimes 
Rs. 20,000 and some years not anything 
at all, as he happens to be disposed. 

“ But in truth, it would be almost 
cruelty to molest these happy people, 
for, in this district, are the only vestiges 
of the beauty, purity, regularity, equity 
and strictness of the ancient Indostan 
Government. Here the property as well 
as the liberty of the people are inviolate, 
here no robberies are heard of, either 
private or public; the traveller, either 
with or without merchandise, on his 
entering the district, becomes the 
immediate care of Government, which 
allots him guards* without any expense 
to conduct him from stage to stage, and 
these are accountable for the safety and 
accommodation of his person and effects. 
At the end o ? the first stage he is delivered 
over with certain benevdlent formalities 
to the guards of the next, who after 
interrogating the traveller as to the 
usage he had received in his journey, 
dismisses the first guard with a written 
certificate of his behaviour and a receipt 
for the traveller and his effects, which 
certificate and receipt are returnable to 
the commanding officer of the first stage 
who registers the same and regularly 
reports it to the Raja. 

In this form the traveller is passed 
through the country, and if he only 
passes he ‘is not suffered to be at any 
expense for food, accommodation or 
carriage for his merchandise or baggage ; 
but it is otherwise if he is permitted to 
make any residence in one place above 
three days unless, occasioned by sickness 
or any unavoidable accident. 

“If anything is lost in the district, 
for instance a bag of money or other 
valuable, the person who finds it hangs 
it upon the next tree and gives notice td 
the nearest “ chowkey ” or place of 
guard, the officer of which orders im- 
mediate publication of the same by beat 
of drums. There are in this precinct no 
less than 360 considerable Pagodas, or 
places of public worship erected by the 
Raja or his ancestors. 

The worship of the cow is here carried 
to so great an extreme that if the animal 
meets with a violent death, the city or 
village to which it belonged go to a 

• Referring no doubt to the ghetwaJe. 

SPa 
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general mourning and fast for three 
days and are obliged, from the Raja to 
the meanest of the people to remain 
on the spot where they first heard the 
publication of the accident and are 
employed during that space in perform- 
ing various expiations as directed in the 
Shastras. Bishnupur, the ^capital and 
chief residence of the Raja, and which 
gives a name to the whole district, is 
also the chief seat of trade. ” 

A somewhat different picture is given 
by Grant in his “Analysis of the 
Finances of Bengal ”. 

“ The Zamindari of Bishnupur, " he 
writes, “celebrated by modern speculative 
historians for the primitive inoffensive 
manners .of its inhabitants under a 
utopian system of internal administra- 
tion, and distinguished in Bengal as 
a nest of thieves until the period of its 
complete subjugation to the Moghul 
authority, comprehends 1,256 square 
miles 

After considering the claims of the 
Bishnupur Rajas to belong to a line of 
princes extending back for fifty genera- 
tions he states — 

“ In truth the possessor of this little 
district had pretension oft heritable 
jurisdiction or territorial rights, with 
the exception of two or three others in 
the same predicament, infinitely superior 
to any in Bengal 

35. The permanent settlement. — That 
the permanent settlement of Bengal 
entailed the ruin of many ancient and 
noble families is a commonplace of 
history. In no case perhaps was the 
downfall so -sudden or so tragic as that 
of the Bishnupur Rajas, who had held 
sway as independent princes for 1200 
years, and, even if account be taken of 
the incompetence of the old Raja 
Chaitanya Singh, his lack of straight- 
forward dealing and his inability to 
control even the members of his own 
family, it is difficult to avoid the reflec- 
tion that here was a case where the provi- 
sions of law should have been relaxed, 
and steps taken to keep intact the terri- 
tories of the ancient Raj. 

Sir William Hunter (Bengal Mss. Re- 
cords, Volume I, page 31) divide% the 
zamindars with whom permanent settle- 
ment was made into four classes — . . 

(1) The old Hindu Rajas who ruled in 
Bengal before* the conquest of the 
country by the Emperor Akbar 
« in 1576. 


(£) Rajas or great landowners, dating: 
from the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth centuries, some of whom 
were like the first class de factor 
rulers in their own estates and 
territories subject to# tribute or 
land tax payable to the* repre- 
sentative of the Emperor, ’ 

( 3 ) Persons whose families had” held 
the office of collecting the revenue 
during one, two or more genera- 
tions, and who had thus esta- 
blished a prescriptive right. 

(4) Revenue farmers who since the 
Dewani grant of 1765 had 
collected taxes for the East India 
Company under the system first 
of yearly leases, then of five- 
yearly leases, and again of yearly 
leases. Many of these had by 
1787 acquired a de facto status 
of zamindars. 

Clearly the members of the first two 
classes differed from those of the second 
two not only in social position but also 
in the title by right of which they held 
their lands. They were in fact not only 
revenue collectors but also hereditary 
territorial magnates. 

The Bishnupur Rajas had held their 
principality, which was about the size 
of Wales, iong before the annexation of 
Bengal to the Moghul Empire in 1576. 
During the greater period of the Moghul 
supremacy, they were tributary princes 
who kept the western frontiers of Bengal 
against the hillmen. Even under the 
severe fiscal policy of Murshid Kuli 
Khan (1704-1726) the Bishnupur Raja 
was one of the two magnates exempted 
from its despotic regulations. It would 
be impossible to cite a case in which the 
title to a zamindari depended less upon 
official grant and more upon hereditary 
right. 

Unfortunately the results of the Per- 
manent Settlement were not only to place 
all zamindars on a uniform legal basis 
and to obliterate the differences in the 
customary status which had grown out 
of differences of origin, but in fact to 
deprive the hereditary magnates of their 
land. Accustomed to an easy assessment 
they had lived in a style of princely niag- 
nificience surrounded by a costly and 
useless body of household troops and a 
still more costly and less useful body of 
hangers-on. Burdened now with a heavy 
assessment and faced with ruin on their 
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failure to pay, they had neither the 
, energy nor the thrift necessary to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that with very 
few exceptions the result of the Perma- 
nent Settlement was the ruin of the terri- 
torial magnates. 

Mdfhy factors combined to make the 
downfall of the Bishnupur family inevi- 
table; the ruinous litigation between 
Chaitanya and his cousin Dainodar 
Singh following on a dispute regarding 
the succession to the Raj, the devastated 
condition of the country, the magnitude 
o^ the assessment and finally the inade- 
quate powers given to landlords under 
the Regulations to ensure the punctual 
payment of rent on the part of their 
tenants. With regard to assessment 
especially Bishnupur stood on a different 
footing from most other zamindaries in 
Bengal. Previous to the decennial set- 
tlement the rent collections of the zamin- 
dari had been placed in charge of a 
covenanted Civilian. The assessment 
therefore was based not, as was the case 
with other zamindaries, on previous 
assessments and on guess work but on a 
consideration of actual collections made. 

The litigation between Chaitanva and 
• Damodar Singh affords an illuminating 
picture of the law ’s delays and the vir- 
tual impossibility at. that time of securing 
a clear and authoritative decision. 

Damodar Singh enlisted the help of the 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah, and after him 
of Mir Jaffar, and succeeded at last in 
driving Chaitanya Singh from Bishnu- 
pur. The latter, taking with him the 
family idol, Madan Mohan, made his 
way to Mursliidabad. Bishnupur had, 
however, been ceded to the British with 
the rest of the Burdwan Chakla in 1760, 
and he was referred to the English 
Courts at Calcutta. Here h i s r. oney w as 
soon spent and he w 7 as reduced to pawn- 
ing the family idol with Gokul Mitter in 
order to secure the aid of the Dewan 
Ganga Gobinda Singh. Eventually, 
through the instrumentality of the latter, 
the British espoused his cause. A mili- 
tary force was sent to Bishnupur and the 
fugitive restored to possession as sole 
zamindar. 

Damodar Singh then managed to 
obtain a decision of the Company’s Resi- 
dent at Murshidabad by virtue of which 
he was declared entitled to one-half of 
the zamindari. Against this decision 
Chaitanya Singh appealed to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council who, finding that 


the law of primogeniture prevailed in 
Bishnupur, gave a decision in favour of 
Chaitanya Singh confirming hint in pos- 
session as sole zamindar, and declaring 
Damodar Singh to be entitled to mainte- 
nance only. The matter did not rest 
here. In 1791 a new decision was noti- 
fied to the Collector of Birbhum whereby 
the zamindari was again divided among 
the contending parties. Against this 
decision Chaitanya Singh appealed to 
the Dew'ani Adalat of Birbhum. After 
more ruinous litigation a compromise 
was at length arrived at in the year 1794 
whereby Chaitanya Singh obtained the 
bulk of the property and Damodar Singh 
retired to Jamkuri where his descendants 
live to this day. “But by the time the 
decree w 7 as obtained,” as Sir* William 
Hunter observes, “one brother was a 
white-haired imbecile prisoner, in the 
debtor’s jail; the other lay, impervious 
to joy or sorrow 7 , on his death bed.” 

It may be conceded that the time chosen 
for the fixing of the Decennial Settle- 
ment of land revenue which afterwards 
was made permanent could hardly have 
been more inopportune .in so far as 
Bishnupur was concerned. Barely 30 
years had elapsed since the incursions of 
the Marathas followed by the great 
famine of 1770 had utterly desolated the 
land. During the intervening years the 
country had been at the mercy of the 
C ft oars, whose ravages were scarcely less 
harmful than those of the Marathas, 
with the result that the land had regain- 
ed little or nothing of its erstwhile pros- 
perity. To fix a permanent assessment 
on the land at such a time could not but 
be fraught with disaster both to the 
zamindar and to the Government. 

With the country in this state it may 
well be imagined that the collection of 
rents from tenants was no easy task, and 
to these inherent difficulties must be 
added the fact that the Regulations gave 
no adequate pow r ers to landlords to 
ensure the punctual payment of rent, 
their only remedy being to file suits before 
the Dewani Adalat. In how far this 
w r as an adequate remedy may be surmised 
from an extract from a letter of Mr. 
Davis, Collector of Burdwan, dated the 
27th February 1795, to the Board of 
Revenue* In this letter the 'Collector 
enumerates the difficulties encountered 
by the Sezawal Jewan Lai in the collec- 
tions of the Bishnupur zamindari. 


* Vide Firming©r 5th Report Vol. II, pope 
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“If it shall appear, from what I have 
the honour of adducing iu this address 
or from any other information which it 
may be thought necessary to procure, 
that the constitution of the adawlut in 
this extensive district, and the mode of 
proceeding therein, are such as to afford 
no adequate means to zamindars and 
others, of speedily enforcing payment of 
their just demands; but on the contrary 
leave it in the power of their , under- 
renters and ryots to withhold their rents, 
through a term almost indefinite; the 
Board will, I trust, interest itself so far 
as to bring the grievance under the notice 
of Government, in such a manner, as may 
be productive of effectual redress. In 
order to convey a clear conception of the 
necessity »there appears to me to be for 
such an application, I beg leave to solicit 
the Board’s attention to the following 
circumstances : — 

“I have reason to believe that the whole 
number of suits now undecided in the 
adawlut of this district, will be found 
to be not less in number than 30,000, and 
that half this accumulation of business 
in arrear, has taken place in the course of 
about nine months. To judge, therefore 
from experience of nine months, of the 
adequacy of the Court to answer the 
object of its institution in which the due 
collection of the rents and the public 
interest are immediately concerned, or, 
in other words, to estimate the excess of 
its business, beyond what, under its pre- 
sent constitution human powers can 
perform, a computation may be made on 
the following grounds : — Let it be admit- 
ted that the court can get through ten 
suits per diem, which considering that 
there is likewise a foujdarry office of con- 
stant and very considerable business to be 
supplied, and that every suit in the 
dewanny adawlut, whether for a large or 
a small sum, requires the same formality 
of procedure is, I apprehend, the utmost 
that it can be supposed to perform; and 
allowing, in the same estimate, that the 
Court sit for the despatch of business 
every day in the year, not even Sundays 
excepted, the period, requisite for it to 
clear off its present load of business would 
be no less than between 8 and 9 years ; at 
the en<jl of which term admitting the 
number of plaints filed, or that the busi- 
ness <*f the court should be equal to what 
it has proved for 9 months past, the toad 
of business, instead qf being perfectly 
gotten rid of, would be found increased, 
in the number of 160,000 suits still pend- 
ing, »r more than five times what it is at 


present. It follows, therefore, that a 
man who at this time files a bill in the 
dewaiiny adawlut, and provided his cailse 
be brought to decision in regular rotation, 
cannot look for redress of his injury to be 
afforded him in less than eight years, and 
that a man who at the end of that period 
should file a bill, could have no very,good 
prospect of its being brought to decision, 
in the whole term of his life ; and more- 
over that the number of plaints pending 
at the end of every year will be found 
still accumulating in a ratio which would 
ultimately prolong the prospect of deci- 
sion beyond any assignable limit, and 
thereby destroy the purposes of An 
adawlut altogether. 

“The Board will not, I presume, ascribe 
the vast accumulation of business now in 
arrear, and the consequent deplorable 
state of the inhabitants of this district, 
in regard to judicial matters, to any want 
of diligence on the part of the court of 
adawlut, but to causes which nothing 
less than the interposition of government 
itself can remove, by rendering the judi- 
cial process in revenue causes more 
summary and expeditious, by adding 
many more courts of adawlut to the dis- 
trict, or otherwise, as in its wisdom, may 
appear expedient. 

“It is the avowed purpose of the 
Public Regulations to afford the natives 
a free and impartial distribution of 
justice, and, in particular, a speedy ad- 
justment of the malguzarry disputes; 
and the latter is undoubtedly the more 
necessary because a landholder is liable 
to be deprived of his property for the 
satisfaction of the dues of Government, 
whether his own dues have been satisfied 
or not ; and from the proportion the land 
tax in this country bears to the whole 
produce of an estate it is clear that unless 
the dues of the landholder be wholly or 
very nearly satisfied, he must be unable 
to perform his engagements, unless by 
loans, which would prove but a temporary 
expedient ; and though it might support 
his credit for a short time would, under 
the circumstances above stated, only make 
his eventual ruin the more certain.” 

It was not only the desolate state of the 
country which made the collection of 
rents from, the tenants difficult. The 
famine of 1770 which had wiped out one- 
third of the population had entirely 
reversed the agricultural situation. No 
longer were the tenants suppliants to the 
landlord for land, but it wds the land- 
lords who had to hold out inducements to 
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the tenants to settle ; in a word there was 
far more land than there were tenants to 
cultivate it. The inevitable result was a 
cheapening of the rates of rent and an 
independence among the tenants hitherto 
unknown. 

The punctual payment of revenue and 
the cfire consequences which followed on 
default were conditions of the Permanent 
Settlement resented by every zamindar of 
Bengal. On none did the provision of 
the law fall more heavily than on the 
Raja of Bishnupur. Until lately a tri- 
butary prince paying his tribute only 
when necessity or his own pleasure dicta- 
ted, he was called upon to pay a Tevenue 
which, considering the condition of his 
territories at the time, would have taxed 
the resources of the most capable, admi- 
nistrator. The result, was inevitable. 

I have no means of testing the accuracy 
of the figures gi\en by Grant, but, from 
the earliest correspondence available it 
appears that the assessment on the zamin- 
dari during the period of the litigation 
between Chaitanva and Dainodar Singh 
was Rs. 3,86,700. But this assessment 
Chaitanva Singh never succeeded in pay- 
ing. Kind-hearted, easy-going and in- 
competent. the management of the estate 
was left in the hands of his relations and 
dependants. Fraud and mismanagement 
resulted. Portions of the property were 
farmed out by his relations for their own 
benefit. Lakheraj grants were ante- 
dated and distributed broadcast. And 
besides all this, Chaitanva Singh had 
himself incurred enormous debts in the 
prosecution of his litigation with Damo- 
dar Singh. His debt to Gokul Chandra 
Mitter of Calcutta alone is said to have 
amounted to Rs. 1.30.000. 

Miserable indeed was the fate of Chai- 
tanya Singh. Imprisoned for default, 
his zamindari was put. under attachment, 
and Sezawals were appointed to collect 
his revenues. As soon as his estates was 
handed back to him he again defaulted 
and was again imprisoned. The position 
of the Sezawals too was not a happy one, 
and the correspondence of the time is 
full of complaint# detailing their diffi- 
culties in the collection of rents and 
the opposition which they experienced 
at the hands of Chaitanya Singh and his 
sons, and the exactions which the Raja 
continued to make from the raivats. 

Finally in 1789 Mr. Hesilrige, a 
covenanted Civilian, was deputed to 
take charge of the collections of the 
estate. The reason of the deputation of 


this officer was to discover the real 
resources of the pargana so as to enable 
an equitable settlement to be made with 
the zamindar. Mr. Hesilrige was also 
ordered to enquire into and l’esume all 
ehakran lands and all invalid lakheraj 
grants. Under his khas management 
the total collections of the estate, 
including the balances of that yeat 
subsequently recovered, amounted to 
Rs. 4,19,539 only, which, deducting 
one-eleventh part on account of malikana 
left a balance of Rs. 3,81,399. 

In the following year 1790, the old 
Raja, still a prisoner, was brought down 
to Indas by the Collector, Mr. Keating, 
and there accepted a decennial settle- 
ment assessment of 4 lakhs, compelled 
thereto, as he subsequently bitterly 
complained, by the fear that otherwise 
settlement would be made with “ that 
enemy of my life ” (Dainodar Singh). 

This settlement of the Bishnupur 
pargana is an illustration of the injus- 
tices which were so often perpetrated 
at the time of the decennial settlement 
and the folly of making that settlement! 
permanent. 

It is not at first sight very clear why 
an assessment higher than the khas 
collections of Mr. Hesilrige warranted 
should have been imposed upon the 
estate, especially when we consider that 
certain assets (e.a., sair collections) 
which had formed part of the khas 
collections before referred to. had sired 
been abolished by the Regulations of 
Government and the zamindar was no 
longer authorised to collect them. The 
value of these abolished assets was sub- 
sequently in 1794 estimated by the 
Collector. Mr. Davis, to amount to over ' 
Rs. 10.000. There is, however, reason to 
believe that the Board of Revenue, when 
approving the assessment took into 
account “ the latent resources of the 
estate " as disclosed by the enquiries 
made during the period of management* 
of Mr. Hesilrige. These “ latent 
resources " consisted in the power td 
resume all cliakran , jaigir, and invalid 
lakheraj grants and to settle them at full 
pargana rates. 

That these resources were considerable 
admits of. no doubt, though the value of 
many was conjectural, but they were 
almost without Exception of a nature 
which could not be rendered immediately 
productive as assets. Seeing ^ that 
Mr. Hesilrige, with all the support o/ 
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the Government behind him, had been 
unable to render them so, they could at 
best be considered as authorising a 
gradual and not an immediate increase 
on the jama estimated from the khas 
collections. The conclusion is inevitable 
that not only was the decennial settle- 
ment assessment of pargana Bishnupur 
unfaiir, but to make it permanent 
deprived Government for ever of the 
additional resources which, to thft know- 
ledge of Government existed, and which 
time and good management epuld not fail 
to make productive. 

As might have been confidently pre- 
dicted Chaitanya Singh had a large 
balance to his debit at the end of the 
first year, of settlement. In the follow- 
ing year 1791 on the 6th April the Board 
of Revenue ordered the sale of a portion 
of the zamindari sufficient to cover the 
deficit. The. mahals of Barahazafi and 
Karisunda were accordingly put up for 
sale and purchased by Maharaja Tej 
Chand of Burdwan, the revenue being 
fixed at Rs. 2.14,147-2-11. 

Now the Regulations had laid down 
that when a portion of a zamindari was 
sold, the assessment upon such lands 
should be fixed at an amount which 
should bear the same proportion to their 
actual produce, as the fixed assessment 
upon all the lands of the proprietor, 
including those sold, bear to the whole 
of their actual produce. Considering 
that the papers relating to Mr. 
Hesilrige’s administration of the 
zamindari were in existence, and that 
from these the actual produce of the 
whole of the zamindari and of the 
portion sold could have been easily and 
with some degree of accuracy calculated, 
it is impossible to understand why these 
provisions were not observed. It is 
certain, however, that the revenue of the 
mahals sold was calculated by the 
Collector, Mr. Keating, on the actual net 
collections made during the year of Mr. 
Hesilrige’s administration and during 
the year preceding it, and that the 
revenue assessment thus calculated was 
approved by the Board. By this means 
the total assets of these mahals were 
found" to be Rs. 2,35,561-13-19, and 
deducting one-eleventh part as meuikana , 
the revenue was fixed at Rs. 2,14.147-2-11. 
It has been shown that the revenue for 
the whole estate was mot calculated on 
the khas collections of Mr. Hesilrige, but 
was fixed at a higher rate. It follows, 
therefore, that the portion sold was 


underassessed in comparison with .the 
assessment on the whole estate, and that 
the amount by which it was under- 
assessed fell as an additional yearly 
burden on the remaining portion of the 
estate left in the hands of Chaitanva 
Singh. 

That the latent resources of the%state 
might have been made to yield a consider- 
able income under an energetic adminis- 
trator is? clear from the fact that within 
a short time Maharaja Tej Chand 
increased by Rs. 40,000 the mufassal 
jama of the mahals purchased by him. 
Under the chaotic management of 
Chaitanya Singh the resources of that 
portion of the zamindari which remained 
to him continued tot decline. 

Left ill the year 1791 with a sadar 
jama*. of Rs. 1,85,853 Chaitanya Singh 
failed to make the payments due, and in 
the month of Kartik of the next year the 
Collector, Mr. Keating, again attached 
the zamindari and appointed Jiwan 
Lai as Sezawal to collect the rents, 
giving him instructions also to resume 
the chakran and invalid lakheraj grants 
and to consolidate the abwabi with the 
asal jama. 

This zeal on the part of Mr. Keating 
for the better management of the estate 
led to litigation with Maharaja Tej 
Chand. Most of the lands of the 
zamindari were formerly subject to a 
double jama, an asal (or main) jama and 
an abwabi jama subsequently imposed. 
In many instances these separate 
revenues of the same lands formed parts 
of the assets of distinct mahals. 

Maharaja Tej Chand complained 
that some of these abwabi jamas had 
formed part of the assets of the mahals 
purchased by him, and that by their 
consolidation with the asal jama he had 
sustained an annual loss of revenue 
amounting to between Rs. 7,000 and 
Rs. 8,000. He accordingly instituted a 
suit in the Dewani Adalat against Raja 
Chaitanya Singh. The Board of 
Revenue being satisfied of the justice of 
his claims, eventually had the matter 
compromised and avowed a proportion- 
ate deduction frorfi. the sadar jama 
payable on his mahals. 

The estate of Raja Qhaitanya Singii 
remained under attachment till the year 
1795 A.D., and the accounts of each 
succeeding year showed an accumulating 
balance in spite of an increase of 
Rs. 18,000 to the mufassdl fttma which 
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was the result of resumption of lakheraj 
and chakran lands made by the Sezawal 
und&r Mr: Keating’s orders. 

The Raja of Bishnupur after the 
sale in the year ! 791 submitted a moving 
petition to the Board of Revenue, implor- 
ing that some abatement should lie 
allowed on his assessment and that he and 
his "family might thereby be saved from 
ruin. Tlie Collector, Mr. Davis, sup- 
ported this petition declaring that the 
original assessment of 4 lakhs was 
greater than the estate could bear, the 
more so, as there had been certain 
sources of income collected by Mr. 
Hesilrige during his administration 
which the zamindar was thereafter 
debarred from collecting. He further 
proved conclusively that the portion of 
the estate sold had been underassessed 
and that consequently an ^additional 
burden had been put on the remainder 
which was left in the Raja's hand. Tn 
1793 the Board finally relented and 
ordered the accumulated balance to be 
written off and the zamindar restored rn 
the possession of his lands and the 
revenue payable by him to he calculated 
in the following way : 


Rs. 


Amount renlixed from the mahals which still 
remained to the Raja In the kl as collection 
ofi789 .. 

1.73,943 

6 

18 

3 

Deduct on account of sundry articles of collec- 
tion abolished 

15.133, 

10 

10 

0 


1 .58.809 

12 

8 

3 

Add on account of resumption of ehahran lands 
and consolidation of abuabi with ami jama . . 

7 7.418 

8 

4 

ij 


1.70.288 

4 

13 

0 

Deduct, on account of maintenance of the 
family of Chaitanya Singh 

19,717 

0 

0 

0 

Deduct on account of unnual allowance to 
Hadar amlax 

0.240 

0 

0 

0 


25.957 

0 

0 

0 

Balance . . 

1.50.271 

4 

13 

0 


and for this amount a quinquennial 
settlement was entered into by Chaitanva 
Singh at the instance of the Collector. 
Mr. Davis (and this is the revenue shown 
in the quinquennial papers submitted by 
Chaitanya Singh). 

Even this reduced assessment the Raja 
was unable to meet, and defaulted at the 
end of his second year of management 
in 1797. It again became necessary to 
attach his estate and in 1798 portions 
of the zamindarf ■ rated at a jama of 
Rs. 1 ,00,291 -10-7 were sold in five lots 
to liquidate the arrears of the year 1797. 

But matters did not improve. Various 
members of the Raj family gathered 
round themselves bands of armed men. 
and fought sometimes among themselves, 
sometimes with others, and sometimes 


indulged in indiscriminate plunder. 
Indeed, in the year 1799 A.D. the 
Sezawal Jiwan Lai reported that several 
villages round Bishnupur had been 
plundered and that the inhabitants of 
the town itself were seriously alarmed. 
The Raja Chaitanya Singh had not the 
power even if he had the will to keep the 
peace. It had become abundantly clear 
that there was no prospect under the 
Raja’s own management, that the 
Government revenues would ever be 
punctually paid, and the Board of 
Revenue appears at this time to have 
had the intention of saving the remnants 
of the zamindari. 

Accordingly in 1800 A.D. Mr. Sutten. 
a covenanted servant, was sent to 
administer the estate. In particular he 
was instructed to resume all lakheraj 
grants made since the decennial settle- 
ment, and in carrying out these instruc- 
tions he was to pay no attention to the 
dates given in the sanads provided that 
the hvstahood papers and the evidence 
of the raiyats showed that the lands had 
formed part of the assets of the estate 
at the time of the decennial settlement. 
The resumed lands were to be reannexed 
to the zaminari and assessed at the full 
pargana rates. 

The Bishnupur zamindari had become 
much reduced after the sales in 1798 and 
the revenue payable to Government for 
this remainder was rated at 
Rs. 49,979-10-6. The assets were 
calculated by Mr. Blunt in 1802 A.D. to 
be Rs. 65,897-15-6 thus leaving the 
zamindar a profit of 30 per cent. 
Although at this time some resumptions 
had been made of chakran and invalid 
lakheraj grants, many still remained and 
hence the potential profits of thQ 
zamindar were very much greater. 

In addition to this portion of the 
pargana which still remained to the 
Bishnupur family, Mr. Sutten and his 
successors- -Commissioners of Bishnupur 
as they were called — were deputed also 
to have charge of the portions of the 
pargana which had been sold to Kashi- 
nath and Biswanath Banerji, Gouri 
Charan Choudhurv and others. These 
purchasers had found it impossible to 
secure full possession of the purchased 
mahals, and their inability was due not 
only to the opposition of the Raja and 
his family but also to the fact that the 
lands of the mahals were spread over so 
many mauzas and so inextricably tangled 



that it was impossible to separate the 
lands of each. Gcaisequently m the year 
1803 A.D., on the advice or Mr. Blunt, 
the Commissioner of Bishnupur, these 
purchasers were bought out, their pur- 
chase money with interest was returned 
to them, and this amount was added to 
the balance due from the zamindar and 
the lands were reannexed to the zamindari 
of Bishnupur. 

But all these measures failed to save 
the estate. In 1805 A.D., a decree was 
passed against the Raja of Bishnupur 
in the Burdwan District Court, and to 
satisfy both the balances due to Govern- 
ment and the amounts due on the decree 
the Board of Revenue ordered the whole 
estate to be put up for sale. The 
balance due to Government amounted to 
no less than Rs. 1,87.916 and as it did 
to appear likely that any individual 
would be in a position to pay a sum 
sufficient to liquidate all claims, sanction 
was given for the purchase of the estate 
by Government. In the following year, 
however, 1806 A.D. a sum of 
Rs. 2,15,000 was bid by the Maharaja of 
Burdwan for the estate, which was 
accordingly transferred to him. 

From this date the liability of the 
Raja of Bishnupur to pay revenue to 
Government ceased and hence his right to 
receive any payment as * moshhdra ; 
pensions were, , however, granted by 
Government to the various members of 
the family ranging from Rs. 400 per 
mensem in the case of Raja Mahdeo 
Singh to Rs. 5 per mensem in the case 
of Jay Singh Babu. The total pension 
list amounted to Rs. 997 monthly or 
Rs. 11,960 per annum. 

The ancient zamindari of Bishnupur 
had, therefore, by ,the year, 1806, passed 
for ever out of the hands of the old Raj 
family, and had been split up into ten 
separate revenue-paying estates. 

It was the Sale Law, the Sunset Law, 
as it was called, which made the 
permanent settlement so unpopular 
among the zamindars of Bengal, and it 
has been seen how harshly this law 
operated in the case of Bishnupur. The 
position which the Rajas had so long 
occupied gave them a real claim on^the 
affection and loyalty of the people. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when 
put to the test, the provisions of the Sale 
Law proved difficult •• of execution. 
The purchaser of an estate or a portion 
of an estate had to fear not only the 


violence of the former proprietor but 
also the recusance of the tenants who 
refused to pay their rents to the audtion- 
purchaser. The contemporary corres- 
pondence is full of <complaint8 of 
purchasers of portions of the Bishnupur 
zamindari that they were unable to get 
full possession of their purchases, and 
so well justified were these complaints 
that eventually, on the recommendation 
of the Commissioner of Bishnupur, .the 
lands purchased were again amalgamated 
with the main estate, and the purchasers 
received back their purchase money with 
interest. Even the Maharaja of ’Burd- 
wan, into whose hands the bulk of the 
zamindari at length fell, found it 
difficult to secure possession and to collect 
the rents. His request, however, to be 
allowed to give up the lands and receive 
back the purchase money was not con- 
ceded, and it is probably only because he 
was himself a wealthy and powerful 
nobleman that he was eventually able to 
secure peaceful possession of the 
property. 

36. The jungle mahals after the 
permanent settlement.— Very different 
were the circumstances of the settlement 
of the Jungle Mahals. At the time of 
the decennial settlement they consisted 
largely of forest and little or nothing 
was known of their resources. The 
assessment made upon them was con- 
sequently very light indeed. Moreover, 
as has been previously stated, under 
Regulation XIII of 1833 they formed 
part of the South-West Frontier Agency, 
within which territory the operation of 
the regulations was suspended. Later 
they were included in Manbhum also a 
non-regulation distriot, and it was not 
til! 1872 that Chhatna was transferred 
to the Bankura district, the other mahals 
being transferred seven years later. For 
many years, therefore, the Jungle 
Mahal chiefs were preserved in pos- 
session of their zamindaries in spite of 
themselves. Their administration of 
their properties was, however, deplor- 
able. Incompetent, vicious, given over 
to drug-taking, and surrounded by worth- 
less advisers, they soon transferred the 
bulk of their property to tenure-holders 
on an almost nominal rent which was 
fixed for ever. To secure ready money 
by way of salami was theircfae endehvour. 

When , therefore, this territory came 
under the operation of the ordinary 
revenue laws the sale of the zamindaries 
and the ruin of the old princely families 



was swift and certain. Of all the 
mahals only three, Chhatna, Simlapal 
and Bhelaidiha have escaped sale, and 
the zamindar of Chhatna is in so pre- 
carious a financial condition that 
his property was lately under attachment 
for arrears of cess. 

The history of the other mahals may be 
briefly told. _ Mismanagement, extravag- 
ance and disputed succession were the 
causes of the ruin of the proprietors. 
Their families have been reduced to a 
state of absolute destitution, and in some 
cases are dependent on the charity of the 
purchasers of the properties. Owing to 
their ancient descent and former prestige 
they retain some amount of influence and 
are still held in great respect by the 
people by whom they are accorded their 
old title of “ Raja ”. 

Supur was the first of the mahals to 
go. The father of the present Raja 
borrowed money which he was unable to 
pay, and the decree-holder, a widow of 
the Goswarni family of Srirampur, 
applied to have the property sold in 
execution of the decree. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Dalton, rejected the 
application, but his decision was revers- 
ed by the High Court on appeal. There- 
upon Mr. Dalton, being anxious to save 
some portion of the property for the 
family, divided it into nine parts accord- 
ing to the “ Tarafs " which composed it. 
The original zamindari was thus formed 
into nine separate estates — Supur. 
Kundi, Indpur. Masiara, Lohat, Kulat, 
Bhedua, Harendrabani and Lalbazar 
(Nos. 981-989). Of these the last five 
were sold in execution of the decree in 
1878. The present representative of the 
family Harischandra Dabal still 
retains a portion of the ancienit zamin- 
dari and enjoys locally the title of 
“ Raja of Khatra ”. His property is, 
however, heavily encumbered and he him- 
self in very straitened circumstances. 

The Ambikanagar property was sold 
in execution of a mortgage decree in the 
year 1889 and 'the Shyamsundarpur 
zamindari for arrears of cess in the same 
year. Both were purchased by Maharaja 
Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore. The lat- 
ter did not, however, find the purchase a 
profitable venture. Most of the villages 
contained in the zamindari had been 
leaded on permanent mokarari leases at 
very small rentals, and the income which 
regained to the zamindar was small. 
The Maharaja soon became financially 


involved, and the management of his 
property was taken over by the Court of 
Wards in 1903. In 1908 both estates 
were sold and purchased as a speculation 
by Chandra Sekhar Sarkar, the veteran 
pleader of Bhagalpur, in the name of his 
wife Sarat Kamini Dasi. 

This same Chandra Sekhar Sarkar 
purchased the Raipur zamindari in 1913 
in execution of a mortgage decree, and 
thus the whole of the South-West of the 
district has fallen into the same hands. 

Both Chandra Sekhar and his wife 
succumbed 'to the influenza epidemic in 
the year 1919, and the registered proprie- 
tors of the estates are their , five sons. 
These latter have, however, failed to live 
in amity, and as a result of thdir quarrels 
a common manager has been appointed 
by the Court. The history of the safe of 
the Raipur property has been told in a 
later chapter dealing with disputes 
regarding fixity of rent. 

Phulkusma. the last of these zamin- 
daries, was also sold owing to the extra- 
vagance of ‘the proprietors. Sundar 
Narayan Deo, the last of the old Rajas 
to hold the property, borrowed large 
sums of money from Banwari Lai Singh, 
the proprietor of the neighbouring estate 
of Ramgarh in Midnapore. The property 
was sold in 1915 in execution of a money 
decree and purchased by the creditor. 

The following is a complete list of 
estates on which revenue was assessed at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
showing their area and revenue 
demand r — 


Estates formed out of the Bishnupur zamindari. 


Name of Estate. 

Area in acres. 

Revenue. 

Rs. ▲. P. 

1 

Bishnuptr (Purchased by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan in 
1800). 

206,471-5 

1,35,989 6 5 

2 

Barahaznri (Purchased by 
the Maharaja of Burdwan 
in 1791). 

131,94395 

1,92,633 5 9 

3 

Karisunda (Purchased by 
the Maharaja of Burdwan 
in 1791). 

13,129 

23.395 5 0 

4 

Jungle Mahal (Purchased by 
the Maharaja of Burdwan 
in 1798). 

122,354-5 

3,499 4 6 

5 

Kuehiakolo (Purchased 'by 
Ncmui Singh, son of Raja 
Ch&itanya Singh in 1798). 

8,542-5 

8,237 10 0 

6 

P&nchal (Purchased in 1798) 

493 

408 9 9 

7 

Jamtora (Purchased in 1798) 

9,575-5 

6,310 9 6 

8 

Maliara (Separated from the 
main estate and created 
an independent taluk by 
order of the Board of Re- 
venue). • 

32,043-5 

5,202 8 9 

9 

Saharjora (Created an inde- 
pendent. taluk by order of 
the Board of Reveuuc). 

16,623 

3.1 10 0 5 

10 

Klsmat Saharjora 

4,665 

l£56 10 3 
6 As 
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Junolt Mahal*. 


T Vo* 1 Name of estate. 

Area in acres. 

Revenue. 




Rs. 

A. 

?. 

938 

Chhatna or Samantablium 

140,194 

731 

7 

10 

981 

Lalbazar 

24,484 

325 

12 

81 

982 

Masiara 

5,957 

91 

15 

0 

983 

Kundi 

8,824-5 

225 

11 

0 

984 

Harendrabani .. 

12,358-5 

78 

8 

0 

985 

Kulat 

6,412-5 

182 

1 

4 

980 

Indpur 

4,803 

40 

10 

0 

987 

Bhcdua 

8,941 

113 

7 

0 

988 

Khatra 

10,760-5 

192 

8 

0 

989 

Lohat 

29.593 

505 

11 

0J 

990 

Bhctaidiha 

25,781-5 

i!>24 

o 

i 

3 

991 

l’hulkusma 

35,703-5 

212 

9 

8 

992 

Shyamstiadarpur 

88,100 

247 

10 

7 

993 

Simlapal . 

48,712-5 

759 

13 

8 

994 

Am bik unagar 

85,261 

372 

14 

0 

995 

Balptir c 

79,362 5 

2,657 

13 

9 


Ia addition to these there is one large 
area, pargana Mohisara, comprising 
almost the whole of thanas Saltora and 
Mejhia and containing an area of 
115,796 acres. This pargana belongs to 
the Pachote zamindari and the revenue 
is paid as part of this zamindari in the 
Manbhum Collectorate. 

The above statement is interesting as 
showing the extraordinary difference in 
assessment to revenue as between the 
estates comprising the Bishnupur 
pargana and the Jungle Mahals. The 
assessment of the former averages abouit 
10 annas per acre while that of the latter 
is less than 1 pie. 

The revenue assessed at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement was thus 
Rs. 3,87,206-1-10 as against a present 
permanently settled revenue of Rs. 
4,86,723, and the area for which the 
former revenue is paid is 1 ,283,000 acres 
as against the total area of the district 
which is 1,694,000 acres. 

37. Increase in the Land Revenue 
demand subsequent to the Permanent 
Settlement. — The Land Revenue of the 
district has been increased since the 
Permanent Settlement in the following 

ways. — 

% ' 

(1) By the resumption and assessment 

to revenue of lands held with- 
out payment of revenue under 
an invalid title. % 

(2) Bv the resumption and assessment 

to revenue of lands formerly 
held free of assessment in con- 
sideration of the performance 
of certain police duties by the 
4 persons who held them. 


(3) By the resumption and assessment 

to revenue of lands newly form- 
ed after the Permanent Settle- 
ment in the beds of rivers. 

(4) By the purchase by Government 

of estates sold tor arrears of 
revenue. 

38. Resumption of lands hold with- 
out payment of revenue under an invalid 
title. — Section 36, Regulation III of 
1793, orders that the Decennial Settle- 
ment “is to be fixed independent and 
exclusive of all existing lakheraj lands, 
whether exempted from the khiraj (or 
public revenue) with or without due- 
authority ”. 

Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 
1793 lay down “ that all grants for 
holding land exempt from the payment 
of revenue made previous to the 12th 
August 1765, the date of the Company’s 
accession to the Dewani, by whatever 
authority, and whether by a writing or 
without Writing shall be deemed .valid* 
provided the grantee actually and bond 
fide obtained possession of the land so 
granted previous to the date abovemen- 
tionerl, and the land shall not have been 
subsequently rendered subject to the 
payment of revenue by the officers or the 
orders of Government ”. All such 
grants made since the 12th August 1765 
and previous to 1st Decent ter 1790 by 
any authority other than that of Gov- 
ernment, or of any officer empowered to- 
confirm them, were declared invalid, 
and liable to be resumed by Govern- 
ment and assessed to revenue. All 
such grants made subsequent to 1st 
December 1790 were declared invalid 
and liable to be resumed by the pro- 
prietor without reference to any Court. 

A full account of the various stages 
of the lakheraj resumption proceedings 
in the province, and the various rules 
and orders regulating them has been 
given by Mr. Ascoli in Appendix D to 
the Final Report of the Dacca Settle- 
ment. I propose, therefore, to confine 
myself to an account of the special cir- 
cumstances and results of the resump- 
tion proceedings in this district. 

From the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury A.D. the Rajas of Bishnupur had' 
become oonverts to Baishnhbism, and, 
in accordance with the precepts of this 
religion, had been lavish in their free 
grants of land to Brahmans and to 
idols. Chaitanya Singh, who occupied' 
the gadi when the district was ceded W 
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the Company in 1760 as part of the 
. Chakla of Burdwan, surpassed them all 
in the number and extent of his gifts. 
In his day it was popularly said in 
Bishnupur that a Brahman who did not 
hold a free grant of land from the Raja 
was not a true Brahman. 

Since before the Decennial Settlement 
until the time of its final sale in 1806 the 
zamindari of Bishnupur was more often 
under attachment than under the 
management of the zamindar. During 
this, time the question of the resumption 
of invalid lakheraj grants had occupied 
the attention of the Company’s officers. 
Some grants were resumed bv 
Mr. Hesilrige and some were resumed 
subsequently by the Sezawal Jihan Lai. 

From the year 1800 A.D. covenanted 
Civilians had been appointed to manage 
the estate under the title of “ Commis- 
sioners of Bishnupur ”. One of the 
most important duties of the Commis- 
sioners w,as the resumption of invalid 
lakheraj grants. They were ordered to 
prepare a parganawar register of rent- 
free grants and to file suits before the 
Adalat of Burdwan when any grants 
appeared invalid or doubtful. An ac- 
count of the efforts of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Blunt, the most able and 
energetic of the Commissioners, will 
show with what difficulties they were 
faced and how small a measure of suc- 
cess they achieved. 

The first step was the preparation of 
a parganawar register and with this 
object in view in 1801 Blunt ordered all 
claimants to lakheraj grants to appear 
before him either personally or by agent 
at his kutcherrv within a month of the 
receipt of the notice. Not a single 
claimant appeared. Blunt then tried to 
get the necessary information from the 
Zamindar’s Baze Zamin Duftar, but the 
records were asserted to have been ac- 
cidentally destroyed by fire. 

Finally the zamindar promised to 
draw up a faithful statement not only 
of lands held free of rent prior to the 
Decennial Settlement, but. also of such 
alienations as had been made by him or 
by members of his family subsequently. 
He did in. fact produce a list of many 
hundred different names, but stated that 
it was still incomplete as no memo- 
randum had been kept of the ante- 
dated grants sold and distributed by 
each member of the family who had oc- 
casionally been entrusted with the 


zamindari seals and the uncontrolled 
management of the estate. 

But Blunt soon discovered that no 
reliance could be placed on this list, and 
shrewdly suspected that it was an erro- 
neous fabrication prepared for the pur- 
pose of. occupying his time with fruit- 
less investigation and diverting his at- 
tention from the main object. 

Blunt himself estimated the annual 
value of the resum able lalcheraj grants 
in that portion of Bishnupur committed 
to his charge at Rs. 40,000 and this 
figure did not err on the side of over- 
estimate. Indeed the difficulties which 
faced the Commissioner in his task of 
resuming these grants were enprmous. 
Some mention has been made of Chai- 
tanya Singh’s mismanagement of his 
zamindari after the district had been 
ceded to the Company. He was too in- 
competent to manage the zamindari 
himself, and too weak to control his 
relatives and followers. The result was 
that now one and now another of his 
relations assumed the management of 
the zamindari; and lakheraj grants of 
lands were made with unexampled pro- 
fusion; some out of piety, some to raise 
money, and some to secure an influen- 
tial backing for the donor. 

Regulation XIX of 1793 declared 
invalid all lakheraj grants made subse- 
quent to 12th August 1765. To cir- 
cumvent the provisions of this Regula- 
tion. sanads creating grants subsequent 
to that date were ante-dated. Indeed 
in many cases ‘ Sanads ’ were forged. 
To substantiate such frauds endorse- 
ments purporting to be endorsements of 
the Baze Zamin Duftar, and letters of 
confirmation ( chhars ) were freely 
forged, and, moreover, the seal of that 
office and the signature of such officers 
as Messrs. Pye, Dawson and Hesilrige 
were frequently and successfully imi- 
tated. It was reported at the time that 
papers of this kind were to be purchased 
at Burdwan, Hooghly and Calcutta and 
that many persons supported them- 
selves in affluence by this trade alone. 

Section 24 of Regulation XIX of 1 793 
had made compulsory the registration 
of all grants claimed to he held free of 
revenue, and a register of sanads had 
apparently been opened in the Burdwan 
Collector ate in thS year 1796 and the 
registers were filled up from statements 
(taidads) filed by the claimants. The 
work of registration did not. however* 
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proceed with much energy and, un- 
fortunately, some of the taddads filed 
were destroyed by white ants. In 1799 
orders were issued by the Board of 
Revenue for the summary resumption of 
the lands of all lakheraj grants not duly 
registered, and the result was the im- 
mediate filing of a prodigious number 
of taidads. It is said that no less 
than 70,000 were filed in the Burdwan 
Collectorate in one year. 

It was, however, discovered at about 
this time that the notices required by 
the Regulation of 1793 had in many 
cases not been published. This dis- 
covery resulted in the passing of Regu- 
lation VIII of 1800 which not only 
, prescribed new forms of registers but 
again ordered Collectors to publish 
notices and declared any lands not 
registered within twelve months of such 
publication to be liable to summary as- 
sessment. 

No information is available regard- 
ing the amount of land resumed as 
invalid lakheraj between the date of the 
Decennial Settlement and the final sale 
of the remains of the Bishnupur zamin- 
dari in 1806. The position was 
practically impossible. The Board had 
ordered that all grants not registered 
should be summarily resumed and as- 
sessed, but that where registration had 
been effected suits should be instituted 
to prove the invalid title. The institu- 
tion of suits was found to be impracti- 
cable and Oswald, Blunt’s successor, 
asked for special powers to enable him 
to resume invalid grants as a Court. 
These special powers were refused. In 
fact the large number of taidads filed 
between 1800 and 1802 seems to have 
had the effect of stopping further 
action on the part of the authorities. 
In the few cases where summary resump- 
tion was proposed it was the common 
practice of the persons whose lands 
were proposed for resumption to assert 
that they had filed taidads but that 
these had been destroyed in the Collecto- 
rate by white ants. 

It may have been that the authorities 
were too busy endeavouring to preserve 
order and security in the districts to 
devote much time to other matters, but 
no further action was taken until the 
passing of Regulations II of 1819 and 
III of 1828 had defined with precision 
the procedure to be adopted in resuming 
lakheraj grants. At length in the year 
1835 Government appointed a special 


Deputy Collector Mr. Taylor for* the 
work of resumption. This was’ known, 
as the period of the “ Great resump- 
tions ”. 

The work of resumption consisted at 
first merely of drawing up proceedings 
and enquiring into the validity of the 
claims of the occupants of the lands. 
No measurement was made and the area 
given in the taidad filed by the claimant 
was accepted as correct. 

Later a regular measurement of the 
lands was ordered, probably because it 
was found that the area entered in the 
taidads made no approach to accuracy. 
The survey was conducted under the 
superintendence of a special uncoven- 
anted Deputy Collector, Babu Tarak 
Nath Ghose, and the area of the land 
contained in the grant was ascertained, 
field by field, by the simple method of 
chaining across the field each way and 
calculating the area by multiplying the 
length by the breadth. Chittas were 
then prepared and details of the classes 
of land given. The rates adopted in 
assessing these lands were those fixed by 
Mr. Keating in 1792 and known as 
Keating’s “ nirikhnama ”. They 
ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 per bigha for 
ordinary paddy (soli) lands, and from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 ner bigha for two-cropped 
(sunn) lands. It is interesting to note 
that the rates fixed by Mr. Keating in 
1792 and adopted for the purposes of 
assessment in 1840 are the rates still sub- 
sisting at the present day. There has 
been no general enhancement of rents in 
the district since the time of the Perman- 
ent Settlement. 

Under the Board’s Circular No. 28, 
of the 18th November 1839, settlement 
was made ordinarilv with the persons in 
possession on the basis of one-half of 
the gross assets. Sometimes 10 per cent, 
was allowed in addition to the pro- 
prietors on account of collection charges. 

The resumption proceedings and the 
attendant measurements excited much 
discontent and there were frequent 
complaints of unnecessary harassment. 

It was felt too that, where the area was 
small, the addition to the revenue did 
not compensate for the cost of the pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly in January 1841 
a Government order was issued that no 
proceedings were to be started where the 
area in any village was lees-than 50 
bighas. In deciding whether proceed- 
ings should be drawn up or not the area 
given in the taidad was to be the sole 
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criterion. From this order originated 
the ” Alyunkhalasi ” grants, so eominon- 
, iy fouifd in the Thak statements of the 
district. These are grants which were 
released (khalas) because they were less 
than ( nyun ) 50 bighas. 

Only lands actually under cultivation 
at the time were measured and assessed, 
as was natural from the method of 
measurement adopted, and no account 
was taken of waste and jungle lands. 
For this reason it was usual after assess- 
ment to make a temporary settlement for 
20 years, as it was anticipated that with- 
in that period the whole area would have 
been brought under cultivation, and that 
a Permanent Settlement could then be 
advantageously made. These hopes 
were, however, frustrated bv an order of 
the Governor-General in Council (Order 
No. 444, dated 13th January 1866) which 
laid down that all settlements of resumed 
lakheraj lands should be permanent, and 
that if any had been settled for a term 
of years only the settlement should at 
once be made permanent on the same 
terrtis as -governed the temporary settle- 
ment. 

The resumption proceedings had been 
extremely unpopular, and hence Gov- 
ernment were anxious that the Thak- 
bast and Revenue Surveys should not be 
in any way connected with them in the 
minds of the people*. In spite of this 
the resumption proceedings which had 
been continuing up to that date received 
a fresh impetus from the Thakbast Sur- 
vey. In the course of this survey there 
came to light many cases of lands held 
revenue-free under invalid titles which 
had been unknown and unregistered 
before. Separate clinks were allotted to 
these lands in the Thakbast maps and 
enquiries into the validity of their 
revenue-free character were subsequently 
made. Resumptions continued to be 
made subsequent to the Revenue Survey, 
but with one or two exceptions there were 
no resumptions after the year 1870. 

During the present settlement opera- 
tions it was at first proposed to resume 
and assess to revenue all invalid lak- 
heraj grants which had hitherto escaped 
resumption. But according to prin- 
ciples laid down in a Faridpur case in 
1916 it was decided not to take action if 
it could be held that Government had 
had knowledge of the existence of the 
grant and had neglected to take action 


* Government letter to the Board of Revenue No. 403, 
dated the 13th April, 1842. 


for 60 years. All cases which came to 
light during the operations as having 
escaped resumption were either choked' 
in the Thak map or else a taidad of the 
grant had been filed in the Collectorate. 
In no case, therefore, were resumption 
proceedings initiated. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
resumption proceedings in the* district. 
A consideration of the facts enumerated 
below will, however, show that a large 
area liable to resumption in fact escaped 
assessment : — 

(1) It was a well-known fact that 

sanads and chhars had been 
forged in large numbers or had 
been antedated. It was difficult 
if not impossible to detect such 
forgery or fraud after ^n inter- 
val of 40 or 50 years. Details 
given in the taidads filed by the 
parties were, therefore, ordin- 
arily accepted as correct with the 
result that a large number of* 
invalid grants were released as 
valid. 

(2) Only cultivated lands were assess- 

ed. The area of waste and 
jungle lands included in the 
grants was very large, and the 
Government order of 1866 pre- 
viously referred to precluded 
any possibility of assessing these 
waste and jungle lands to 
revenue. 

(3) According to the Government order 

of 1841 where the land of any 
grant in any particular mauza as 
shown in the taidad was less 
than 50 bighas in area it was 
exempted from resumption. The 
areas given in the taidads filed 
in this district are quite incor- 
rect. and the above rule often 
involved the exemption of con- 
siderable areas. 

(4) The measurement of the lands was 

often done without adequate 
supervision with the result that 
there was frequently fraud on 
the part of the surveyors who 
concealed the real area due for 
resumption. 

An account of an actual resumption 
w T ill illustrate the methods which were 
employed during the proceedings and 
will give some idea of the revenue which 
has been lost to Government. The 
resumption case in question is No. 361 
of 1844. 
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The land of the grant was registered 
in the Biirdwan Collectorate as aebottar 
•on the strength of a taidad No. 52552 
filed in 1209 B.S. The taidad showed 
that the debottar lands were contained 
in nine different villages. Against the 
validity of the grant Mr. Taylor, the 
Special Deputy Collector of Burdwan 
instituted proceedings under Regula- 
tions II of 1819 and III of 1828 calling 
on the parties to prove their title. 

In support of their claim the parties 
produced a sanad alleged to have been 
granted in 1071 Bishnupur era, and a 
chhar said to have been granted by 
Mr. Hesilrige in 1196 B.S. in which 
the parties were stated to have been in 
possession of the lands of the grant 
since 1178 B.S. The case was decreed 
on the *17th July 1837 “ allowing the 
proprietors the indulgence of a half 
rental settlement owing to their undis- 
turbed possession from 1178 B.S. as 
'shown in the chhar in question ”. The 
decree specified 319 bighas of land in 
mauzas Raniara and Dhadhika, the area 
which was shown in the taidad. Sub- 
sequently at the time of the general 
resumption in the district, it was 
found that the lands in Dhadika, as 
shown in the taidad, were less than 50 
bighas, and not having been measured 
or tested previously, were released with 
the sanction of the Deputy Collector of 
the district. The land ultimately left 
for settlement was 289 bighas 16 katas 
in mauza Raniara, which was, how- 
ever, found on measurement, to amount 
to 395 bighas 15 katas 12 chattaks. Of 
this 6 bighas were found to he useless 
and 389 bighas 15 katas and 12 chattaks 
were brought under assessment. 

For the measurement of the land an 
Amin, Ram Gobinda Roy, was appoint- 
ed. He was dismissed for suppressing 
land during measurement, and one 
Madhu Sudan Mandal was appointed 
in his place. The latter was again re- 
laced by Digambar Ray, who was not, 
owever, required to make any fresh 
measurement and the measurements of 
Ram Gobinda Roy were accepted sub- 
ject to re-examination. The final result 
was that Ram Gobinda Roy found the 
assessable area in Raniara to be 350 
bighas, Madhu Sudan on re-examipation 
calculated the area as 361 bighas, while 
the Deputy Collector in charge of the 
proceedings, Babu Tarak Nath Ghose, 
who himself camped" for 14 days at 
Raniara, found the area to be 395 
bighas, 15 katas, 12 chataks. The 


gross assets were found to be Rs. 393-7-4 
and the revenue was fixed at one-half 
of this amount— -Rs. 146-11-8. ’ 

The property was then settled with 
Raja Gopal Singh of Bishnupur subject 
to the payment of this revenue on the 
1st March 1845 and was entered on the 
revenue roll as Estate No. 211. • 

On the 20th September 1845 Raja 
Gopal Singh leased the estate but in 
patni to one Sitaram Sarma on the con- 
dition that he would pay the Govern- 
ment revenue direct and spend the 
balance realised from the lands for the 
worship (seba) of the idol. There is a 
significant clause in the -patni lease to 
the effect that “ when the waste and 
jungle lands which are in khas posses- 
sion shall in future- be resumed and 
settled, you will pay to the Collectorate 
half of the grosS assets fixed as Govern- 
ment revenue and will spend the balance 
for the worship of the idol ”. This 
clause clearly shows that waste and 
jungle lands were not resumed . or 
assessed . 

The same Deputy Collector, Babu 
Tarak Nath Ghose, was also in charge 
of the Thak survey of the district, and 
when the lands of the village were 
measured in this survey in 1856, just 11 
years later, the area shown in the state- 
ment as appertaining to this estate is 
2.041 bighas. 

It will be clear from this account how 
great was the loss to Government 
revenue either owing to fraud or to the 
omission to assess waste and jungle 
lands. 

The number of resumed lakheraj 
estates on the revenue roll of the dis- 
trict is 727, comprising an area of 
1.42,003-5 acres or 222 square miles. 
The revenue payable to Government from, 
these estates is Rs. 55,408-6-1. 

Similar grants resumed during the 
same period are known as ayema grants. 
These were grants of land to Muham- 
madans free of revenue. These ayema 
grants are to be found only in thanas 
Indas and Kotalpur, which formerly 
belonged to the Burdwan district. The 
grants are almost all very small, many 
of them being less than an acre in area. 
The number of resumed ayema estates 
on the revenue roll is 98, comprising an 
area of 1,958 acres, and affording a 
revenue of Rs. 836-10-11. 
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39. ( Resumption of lands formerly 
field free of assessment or on a pepper 
corn rent in consideration of the perfor- 
mance of certain police duties.— Other 
estates, created subsequent to the 
Permanent Settlement, which are of 
considerable importance in this district, 
are those which were formed by the re- 
sumption and assessment to revenue of 
service lands formerly held rent-free or 
on payment of a small quit rent in re- 
turn for the performance of police duties 
or quasi-police duties. 

At the time of the passing of the 
Permanent Settlement Regulations a 
distinction was made between two classes 
of service lands — 

(I) Those which under the provisions 

of section 8, Regulation I of 
179.3, were excluded altogether 
from the mnlguznri lands as 
being police lands. These lands 
can be resumed by Government 
without consulting the zamin- 
<Jar. 

(J) Those which by the provisions of 

section 41. Regulation VIII of 
1793, were included in the mal- 
gnznri lands but were not as- 
sessed to revenue. In the latter 
case Government and the zamin- 
dar exacted service in lieu of 
revenue or rent. 

A portion of this latter class (village 
chaukidari chakran land) was transfer- 
red by the provisions of Act VI (II. 0. ) 
of 1870 to a third class which was made 
resumable by a special procedure. 

For the remainder of the second class 
of service lands there^is no statutory 
procedure for resumption. Govern- 
ment, if it does not wish to retain the 
services of the holders, can only obtain 
a revenue in exchange for those services 
by an amicable agreement made both 
with the zamindars and the chakran- 
dars. 

When the question arises as to the 
resumption of the lands of persons hold- 
ing service tenures on the ground that 
those services are no longer required, it 
is often a difficult matter to decide to 
which of these classes the lands belong. 
* In this district there are two classes 
of service lands which have been resumed 
by mutual agreement — 

(1) Ghatwali lands, and 

(2) Simandari lands. 

40. The ghatwals.— The ghatwals of 
Bankura have formed an interesting 


though troublesome problem of district 
administration up to modern times. 
They were employed originally by the 
Rajas of Bishnupur and neighbouring 
chiefs as a kind of feudal militia to 
defend their territories from the inroads 
of the Mahrattas, and from the depreda- 
tions of the choars and generally to per- 
form police duties. The term “ ghat- 
wal ” is derived from the “ghats or 
passes over the hills which in former 
times it was their principal duty to 
defend. 

Regulation XVIII of 1805, by which 
the Jungle Mahal district was created, 
abrogating the provisions of section 32, 
Regulation XXII of 1793, expressly 
allows the charge of the police to be 
entrusted to the zamindar, and an 
examination of the old correspondence 
will show that the ghatwals of his 
zamindari remained under the Raja of 
Paehete as late as the year 1838. On 
the other hand the ghatwals of the 
Bishnupur pargana, and they form the 
bulk of the ghatwals in the district, 
came early under the authority of the 
Magistrate, after which time their 
duties differed little from those of 
ordinary village chaukidars. 

Each ghat formed a separate and dis- 
tinct unit in charge of a sardar or head- 
man and under him a varying number of 
sadials and tabedars. In point of rank 
the sardar may be likened to the jema- 
dar, the sadiai to the daffadar, and the 
tabedar to the ordinary sepov. In re- 
turn for performing police duties the 
ghatwals of each ghat had lands as- 
signed to them either free of rent or on 
payment of a small quit rent ( pancliak ). 

The ghatwals of Bankura differed 
widely from those of Birbhum. The 
latter had extensive blocks of land 
within specific boundaries made over to 
them on condition of protecting vil- 
lagers and travellers within the limits 
of their property. The ghatwal was 
at liberty to entertain as many servants 
and dependants as he thought fit to 
enable him to discharge these duties, and 
these, dependants were appointed and 
dismissed at his pleasure. In Bankura 
on the other hand the lands of each ghat 
were scattered over a number of villages, 
and the duties of the ghatwals lay main- 
ly in guarding communications and not 
in the police work of any definite area. 
The ghatwals were not, however, 
ordinarily employed far from their 
homes. 
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Originally, it is true, the ghatwals of 
Bankura had formed a feudal organisa- 
tion, the sardar holding his lands from 
the Raja, the sadials from the sardar and 
the tabedars again frpm the sadials. 
After the Permanent Settlement the sup- 
erintendence over the police devolved on 
the Magistrate and with it the power of 
appointment and dismissal of all indivi- 
dual ghatwals. The feudal idea was 
thus lost sight of, and the practice came 
to be introduced for each ghatwal, be he 
sardar, sadial or tabedar. to pay his pan- 
ckak direct to the zamindar, just as he 
received his grant of land direct from the 
Magistrate. Only in the Mohisara 
Pargana, which once formed part of the 
Manbhum District, do the dependent 
ghatwals in some cases hold their lands 
under the sardar, who alone deals direct 
with the zamindar. From their organi- 
sation, as also from their prestige as 
police officers, the ghatwals were a 
powerful body. 

It is clear from the papers obtained 
from the Raja of Bishnupur by the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Blunt, that the ghatwals 
had originally not the shadow of a claim 
to hereditary right in their land, and that 
the Raja could and very often did dis- 
pense with the services of the ghatwals 
and resume their lands. But, as so often 
happens in the East, the post of ghatwal 
and with it the ghatwali lands usually 
descended from father to son, and thus 
the ghatwals gradually came to regard 
themselves as having an hereditary claim 
to their lands. 

The right of appointing and dismiss- 
ing ghatwals seems never to have been in 
question. The only statutory enactment 
on the subject is contained in clause 7, 
proviso 5, of Regulation XVIII of 1805, 
but as early as the year 1806 in a letter 
from the Secretary to Government to the 
Magistrate it was enunciated : “The Gov- 
ernor-General is of opinion that the ap- 
pointment of the ghatwals whenever 

these offices become vacant from death, 
desertion, or any other cause, should be 
vested in the Magistrate During the 
half century which followed the creation 
of the Jungle Mahals as a district, ap- 
pointments to the post of ghatwal were 
always made by the Magistrate, u*id a 
sanad given to the new incumbent. 
Throughout this period competent heirs 
of deserving ghatwals yyere usually ap- 
• pointed, but there is nowhere mention of 
anv practice tending to confer hereditary 
rights,. 


In the seventies, in view of the large 
number of dacoities committed in the dis- 
trict, an attempt was made to utilise the 
services of the ghatwals by establishing- 
them at fixed posts so as to patrol the lines 
of road whicn intersected their tenures. 
The result was no doubt to make the work 
demanded of the ghatwals more regular 
and also to employ them at a distance 
from their homes. Some of them in 
consequence evaded or disobeyed the 
orders of the Magistrate, and, as a result, 
were dismissed from their posts and 
ejected from their lands. Against this 
order of ejectment some the ghatwals, 
having exhausted the ordinary resources, 
of executive appeal, sued in the Civil 
Court on the plea that their rights in 
the land were hereditary, and that they 
could not be deprived of them for any 
fault. The tendency of the Civil Courts 
was to reverse the decision of the Magis- 
trate and to reinstate the ghatwals in 
their tenures, with the result that the 
Magistrates became doubtful of the legal 
extent of their authority. 

Mr. Colman Macaulay, who had been 
Superintendent of Police when the 
system of patrolling was introduced, 
was put on special duty to report 
on the history and status of the ghat- 
wals. On the basis of his report a 
Bill was drafted in 1876, in the time of 
Sir Richard Temple, regulating the 
duties of the ghatwals and defining 
their status. In this draft it was ex- 
pressly stated that the ghatwals had no 
hereditary right to their lands, and that 
no suit for the recovery of possession of 
a service tenure, from which a ghatwal 
had been dismissed by the order of a 
competent authority, could be instituted 
in the Civil Courts. Owing to certain 
technical objections this Bill never be- 
came law, but the question of the rights 
of the ghatwals was ultimately set at rest 
by a judgment of the High Court 
in the year 1878 in a case brought 
by Poran Singh, a sardar ghat- 
wal, who had been dismissed by the 
Magistrate. In this judgment it was 
held that a ghatwal could be dismissed 
by the Magistrate, and that the dismissal 
entailed forfeiture of the lands which he 
held only in virtue of his service as a * 
ghatwal. 1 

From the date of this decision little- 
difference has been observed from an ad-, 
ministrative point of view between the 
ghatwal and the chaukidar. As is the 
case with the chaukidar, it has been tho 
custom to punish the ghatwal with fine. 
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and, in the event of continued bad work, 
with dismissal also. Similar defaulters’ 
lists are sent up by the Sub-Inspector for 
both chaukidars and ghatwals, the 
only real difference being that the here- 
ditary principle has been consciously 
followed when a vacancy occurs owing to 
the death of a ghatwal or his retirement 
owing to old age. On the other hand the 
practice of appointing an outsider to 
succeed a ghatwal dismissed for bad 
work has never been departed from. 

During the Moghul period, under a 
more primitive administration, the ghat- 
wal i organisation may have worked well 
-enough. Under the Company's regime 
the system has been almost universally 
condemned by all officers who have been 
concerned in its working; the general 
opinion of all Magistrates and Police 
officers being that the ghatwals were not 
■only useless for the detection and repres- 
sion of crime, but were themselves the 
principal dacoits and criminals of the 
district. The reason is not far to seek. 
By virtue of their profession the ghat- 
wals were men trained to arms, and that, 
in the old lawless days, especially in the 
frontier districts, denoted men whose 
hereditary calling was daeoitv and 
•brigandage. Moreover, in early days at 
least the ghatwals suffered from exactions 
at the hands of the zamindars and their 
■amlas. Seeing that they paid a small 
quit rent only or no rent at all for their 
lands, it was found convenient to extort 
money from them to meet unusual expen- 
diture, and daeoitv was a normal means 
-of reimbursing themselves for these 
•exactions. 

The faults of the system were these : 

(а) A lack of definition of the duties 

of the ghatwals. 

(б) The unsuitability to modern con- 

ditions of the "payment in land 
for police .services. 

While in the time of the Moghul 
Emperors the duties of the ghatwals were 
semi-military, under the Company they 
were vaguely defined as police duties, 
and the ghatwals appear, at some time 
or another, to have been required to 
carry out the following duties, which 
are those enumerated in the draft Bill 
of Sir Richard Temple— 

(2) To perform such general police 
duties as may be assigned to 
them. 

, 42 ) To collect and communicate intelli- 
gence affecting the public peace. 


( 3 ) To prevent the commission of 
offences. 

( 4 ) To detect and bring offenders to 

justice. 

(-5) To patrol roads. 

( 6 ) To escort travellers. 

(7) To carry the official dak. 

The vagueness of these duties, coupled 
with the fact that the ghatwals could not 
apparently be employed at a distance 
from their ghats, was a serious obstacle 
to their efficient discharge. Nor was It 
to expected that those whose whole 
attention was devoted to matters agri- 
cultural would be in a position to per- 
form their police duties with* the zeal 
which those duties merited. 

The conditions under which the ghat- 
wals held their land was no doubt well 
suited to the time when their duties were 
those of a militia liable to be called upon 
from time to time to assemble for the 
expulsion of a body of plunderers, but 
it was quite incompatible with the con- 
stant and conscientious discharge of the 
functions a subordinate police. 

These were not unfortunately the sole 
lifficulties with which the Magistrate was 
faced. Owing to their position as land- 
holders, the ghatwals w'ere engaged in 
constant disputes over land with the 
neighbouring talukdars and zamindars. 
Even now the district contains a large 
area of waste and juhgle lands. This 
area was far larger during the first half 
of the nineteenth century; the land ad- 
joining the ghats would be gradually 
cleared either by the ghatwals themselves 
or by Santhals, and after reclamation 
it was claimed both by the ghatwals and 
by the talukdars. Both parties were 
averse to having recourse to the courts 
owing to the difficulty in proving their 
rights, and when a civil suit was insti- 
tuted it was a difficult question to decide 
whether it should be the policy of Gov- 
ernment to fight the case on behalf of the 
ghatwals or to leave them to fight their 
own battles. A further difficulty arose 
owing to the partial recognition of the 
hereditary principle. Relying on the 
fixity of their tenure, much of the ghat- 
wali land had been given away to Brah- 
mans, free of rent, or had been sub-let, on 
vi oka r art leases, qr had even been sold to 
mahajans to pay off debts, with the 
result that the property was rapidly 
diminishing in value. It was no«easy 
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matter for the Magistrate to keep him- 
self informed of these transactions, or to 
take steps to have them set aside. 

During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century there were two kinds of 
papers available relating to ghatwali 
lands. Firstly the papers made over to 
Mr. Blunt by the Raja of Bishnupur and 
secondly matwari papers prepared from 
time to time from the statements of the 
ghatwals themselves. These papers did 
not show the boundaries of the ghatwali 
lands but merely stated the math on 
which they lay. As the ghatwals had 
for generations been in possession of 
more lands than they were entitled to 
occupy according to their original con- 
tract with the zamindar, it was clearly 
to their interest to conceal the fact, and 
hence both the Bishnupur zainindari and 
the matwari papers snow T a far smaller 
area of land than the ghatwals actually 
possessed. 

In the suits between ghatwals and 
talukdars which came before the local 
munsiffs for hearing, it appears to have 
been usual to accept the area shown in 
the matwari. papers of 1816 as deter- 
mining the lands to which the ghatwals 
were entitled. Nice questions of adverse 
possession and limitation do not appear 
to have troubled these officers. Some 
munsiffs indeed went back to the Bish- 
nupur zamindari papers and gave their 
decree according to the area shown 
therein, and thus Government was in 
danger of losing the greater portion of 
a fine property. , 

In 1849 Mr. Elliot who had attained 
the position of Superintendent of Legal 
Affairs raised the question of the wisdom 
of allowing the ghatwals to fight their 
own battles in the courts, and advocated 
a survey of the ghatwali lands. 

At length, so far as the courts were 
concerned, a series of rulings of the High 
Court finally settled the question of the 
rights of the ghatwals. In 1858 in a case 
brought by Raja Ananda Lai Deo it was 
held— 

(1) that though ghatwali lands were 
included in the lands perma- 
nently settled at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, the zam- 
indar was not entitled to r Amine 
them so long as Government re- 
quired the services of the ghat- 
wals. 

a- 

(S) that if the services of the ghat- 
wals were dispensed tfith, the 


lands would lapse to the zamin- 
dar and could not be resumed by 
Government. 

Again in 1865 it was ruled by a Full 
Bench of the High Court that in suite 
for recovery or assessment of lands held 
by a ghatwal but claimed as mal by a 
zamindar, adverse possession and limi- 
tation could be pleaded as a bar to a 
claim to uncultivated lands in the same 
manner and to the same extent as culti- 
vated lands. 

Finally in 1867 in the case of Erskine- 
versus Dwarka Nath Singh, in a deci- 
sion which was confirmed by the Privy 
Council, the High Court held that 
issmnarisi papers were to be regarded 
as insufficient evidence on which to base 
a claim to excess lands, and that rent of 
ghatwali land which had been held as 
such since the time of Permanent Settle- 
ment, could not be enhanced whether the 
claim was made under sections 3 and ' 
or under sections 15 and 16 of Act X of 
1859, and that 16 years’ possession was 
a bar to further assessment of rent under 
section 3 (3), Regulation II of 1805. 
These decisions had the effect of making 
the zainindars and talukdars anxious for 
an authentic survey and record of ghat- 
wali lands. 

In the district of Bankura, as at present 
constituted, the ghatwals fall into two 
distinct divisions • (a) the ghatwals of 
Bishnupur Pargana and ( b ) the ghatwals 
>f the old Jungle Mahals, parganas Mohi- 
sara, Chhatna, and Supur. The majority 
of the ghats belong to the Bishnupur par- 
gana and it is with these that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 

After the Permanent Settlement the 
zamindar of Bishnupur soon fell into 
difficulties in the payment of his land 
revenue, and by the year 1800 two-thirds 
of the lands of the zamindari had been 
sold for arrears of revenue- The difficul- 
ty experienced by the zainindars in the 
collection of rent from their tenants 
was one of the chief problems which 
faced the Company’s officers after the 
passing of the Permanent Settlement 
Regulations. That the difficulty of col- 
lecting panchak from the ghatwals was 
peculiarly felt may be fitly illustrated 
by an extract from a letter written in 
the year 1794 by Mr. Davis, Collector of 
Burdwan, to the Board of Revenue : — 

“ A species of mockurreydars,” he 
writes, “termed ghatwals and others, whe 
hold lands under fixed jummas, amount- 
ing* together to about Sicca Rupees 12,000 



hitherto regularly paid, whether under 
khas .management or a zamindari settle- 
ment, but being, in consequence of the 
police arrangements, now put under the 
police darogah. . . 

“ These landholders deny any obliga- 
tion of service due to the Zamindar, and 
refuse to pay rent, and the local cir- 
cumstances of the case being such as to 
render recovery of the demand, by rules 
laid down for distraint, impossible, more 
especially as they are encouraged in this 
contumacy by the darogahs, the proprie- 
tors have no other resource than an appli- 
cation to the dewany adawlut where 
prompt decision is impossible.” 

Tt was this contumacy of the ghatwals 
and the interference of the darogahs that 
induced the Raja of Bishnupur to agree 
to the proposal of Mr. Blunt, Commis- 
sioner of Bishnupur, for the separation of 
the ghatwali lands from the zamindari. 
From his experience of the pargana 
Mr. 'Blunt was convinced that the ineffici- 
ency of the ghatwals was largely due to 
their Continued connection with and 
dependence on the zamindar. Tt was a 
practice of the zamindar to deprive the 
ghatwals of valuable portions of their 
lands by letting them out to others at a 
higher jama or by granting them free of 
rent, for the low- assessment of these lands 
rendered him less a loser than he would 
have been had he assigned an equal area 
of land held under any other tenure. To 
these oppressions could be traced both 
the inefficiency of the ghatwals and their 
proneness to commit dacoities and rob- 
beries. 

It was Mr. Blunt’s conviction that the 
ghatwals could be turned into an efficient 
and useful body of men provided all con- 
nection between them and the zamindar 
was severed and they were made entirely 
dependent on the Magistrate for all pur- 
poses and paid their panchak to him also. 
Reluctant at first to part with even so 
unprofitable a part of his zamindari, the 
Raja eventually agreed on the following 
conditions : — 

(а) that his revenue should be reduced 

by the amount which he was 
entitled to receive from the ghat- 
wals by way of pane hah: 

(б) that, should the establishment of 

the ghatwals at any time be con- 
sidered unnecessary, or should 
their lands at any time be re- 
sumed, they should be re-annexed 
to the zamindari.; 


(r) that he be relieved from payment 
of the balance of revenue due 
from the ghatwali ftiahals which 
had accumulated since his estate 
had been under attachment. The 
difficulty which had been exper- 
ienced in realising panchak 
formed an equitable reason for 
accepting this third condition. 

It must be remembered that these pro- 
posals concerned only that portion of the 
Bishnupur zamindari which still remain- 
ed to the Raja and for which Mr. Blunt 
was responsible, that is, the area now 
e ntered on the revenue roll of the district 
as tauzi No. 1. 

Mr. Blunt submitted his report in 
August 1802; in this he showed the num- 
ber of ghats paying panchak to the Rajas 
as 43, the number of ghatwals employed 
as 2,290, the area of the land as as 35,282 
bighas, and the panchak payable as 
Rs. 4,690-12-7. In the same month 
orders were passed confirming the separa- 
tion from the zamindari of 'the ghatwali 
lands, and the abatement of the revenue 
payable bv the Raja by the amount of 
the panchak was sanctioned. The ghats 
thus separated and placed directly under 
Government were created into separate 
estates and were given numbers 11 to 53 
on the revenue roll of the district. They 
were thereafter known as Sirkari Fan- 
chaki Ghats. Ghats in other parts of the 
district which continued to pay panchak 
to the zamindars were known as zamin- 
dari Panchaki Ghats; and besides these 
there existed 11 ghats which paid no pan- 
chak at all. These were known as 
Bepanehaki Ghats. 

As a result of the dissatisfaction felt 
at the Ghatwali organisation from the 
point of view of police service, numerous’ 
proposals had been made from time to 
time for its abolition. The difficulty was 
to decide on what conditions the service 
due from the ghatwals was to be abolished. 

Tt has been seen above that the ghat- 
wals were divided into three classes, 
(1) Sirkari Panchaki, (2) Zamindari Pan-, 
ehaki and (3) Bepanehaki. 

In spite of the opinion to the contrary 
expressed in the memorandum prepared 
in 1872 by Mr. Drummond, Collector of 
Bankura. it must, I think, be held that 
the lands of the third class were annexed 
to the malguzari lands within the mean- 
ing of section *41, Regulation VIII of 
1793. The panchak of the second class, 
of course, formed part of the assets of the 



estate on which the Decennial Settlement 
assessment was based. While in regard 
to the Sirkari Panchaki Ghatwals there 
was an express stipulation at the time 
of the arrangement made between 
Mr. Blunt and Raja Chaitan Singh that 
the lands should revert to the zamindari 
in the event of the abolition of the ghat- 
wals or the resumption of their lands. 
Thus, as pointed out by Mr. Drummond, 
whereas it was to the interest of both to 
abolish the ghatwals, the Government had 
no statutory authority to resume and 
assess the lands, while, even if the ghat- 
wals. were released' from their burden of 
service, the zamindars were debarred 
from receiving any benefit in the shape 
of increased rents. 

Three methods of dealing with the 
situation are stated in Mr. Drummond’s 
memorandum as being open to Govern- 
ment : — 

(1) The unconditional surrender of 
the lands to the ghatwals and 
the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment claim to service. — Even this 
extreme course had been advo- 
cated by some Magistrates as 
being preferable to the retention 
of the ghatwals as police. 

I* .1 

(£) The commutation of the .services 
of the ghatwals by the bxatftion 
of money payment from them. — 
This was the proposal of Mr. 
Bell, the Legal Remembrancer. 
This proposal was opposed by 
Mr. Drummond on the ground 
that it meant virtually the 
throwing away of a valuable 
property. 

(3) The offer of a bonus to the zamin- 
dars in return for the surrendei 
of their rights; to be followed, 
if accepted, by the dismissal of 
the ghatwals as police servants, 
and a resettlement of their lands 
with them on a fresh basis. — 
This was the proposal advocated 
by Mr. Drummond himself. 

An esential preliminary to any scheme 
for the abolition or reorganisation of 
the ghatwali system was a detailed 
knowledge of the extent and boundaries 
of the ghatwali lands. During the early 
period of the British administration the 
only information available was compiled 
from the statements of the ghatwalf 
themselves, which, for reasons before 
mentioned, was quite inaccurate. 


The first officer who took any steps, to 
secure accurate information on the sub- 
ject was Mr, Elliot who was Joint Magis- 
trate of Bankura in 1836. This officei 
prescribed a statement which was. to be 
filled up at the time of the appointment 
of a new gliatwal, and was to show both 
the area of the ghatwali land accprd 
ing to the issmnavissi papers and the 
area found on measurement together 
with the boundaries of the land at the 
time when the new ghatwal was put in 
possession. This new procedure, which 
provided for a measurement and record 
of ghatwali land at the time of any new 
appointment, would gradually, as the 
old ghatwals died off, have afforded an 
accurate record of all ghatwali lands 
and actually proved of material assist- 
ance at the time when a survey of ghat- 
wali lands was taken up. 

Mr. Elliot interested -himself again in 
the matter when he became Legal 
Remembrancer in 1849, dissented vigor- 
ously from his predecessor's policy of 
leaving the ghatwals to fight their own 
battles in the Civil Court agaiftst the 
claims of the zamindars to lands held as 
ghatwali, and proposed a survey of all 
ghatwali lands, as the only method of 
ascertaining the extent and preventing 
the alienation of the property. To the 
proposal for a survey the Board of 
Revenue assented, and the Deputy 
Collector, Babu Tarak Nath Ghose, whe 
was also in charge of the thakbast sur- 
vey, was ordered in June 1850 “ to effect 
a detailed measurement of the ghatwali 
lands now in the possession of the ghat- 
wals, or included in the matwari papei^. ’ ’ 

Before considering the details of this 
and subsequent surveys it will be inter- 
esting to consider ’ the information 
regarding the ghatwali lands which was 
at the disposal of the authorities at 
that time It must be remembered that, 
previous to 1880, the Jungle Mahals were 
included in Manbhum and were outside 
the district of Bankura. The figures 
given below apply, therefore, to the 
ghats t contained in Bishnupur pargana 
only. 

According to the list prepared by Mr 
Blunt, the Commissioner of Bishnupur 
in 1802 the number of ghatwals belong- 
ing to the 43 Sirkari Panchaki Ghats, at 
that time separated from the zamindari. 
was 2,299 and the panchak payable by 
them to Government was Rs. 4,690. From 
information collected about the veat 
1840 it appears that the number of ghat- 
wals belonging to the Zamindari Pan- 
chaki Ghats was. 1,485, and the panchak 



payable by them to the zamindars was 
stated to be Rs. 6,323. 

The area of the Sirkari Panchaki Ghats 
is ghfen in Mr. Blunt’s list as 35,320 
bighas, in the matwari papers of 1816 as 
41,620 bighas, and in the matwari papers 
of 1845 as 58,506 bighas. The area of 
the Zamindari Panchaki Ghats was 
shown in the matwari papers of 1816 as 
14,710 bighas, and in the papers of 1845 
as 24,863 bighas. The area of the 
Bepanehaki Ghats is given in the mat- 
wari papers of 1845 as 2,200 bighas. 

Babu Tarak Nath Ghose surveyed a 
portion cnly of the Sirkari Panchaki 
Ghatwali lands, and calculated the area 
to the 85,000 bighas. When so much of 
the area had been measured, the survey 
was stopped owing to the uncertainty of 
the result of such an irregular survey 
and also on account of the innumerable 
claims advanced during the progress of 
the operations. 

. The necessity was felt for a more 
regular’ survey," when such claims could 
be properly disposed of. Accordingly it 
was decided that the advent of the 
Revenue Survey should be awaited, 
during the course of which the boun- 
daries of the ghatwali lands might be 
demarcated. In fact the boundaries of 
the ghatwali lands were shown in the 
tha /coast maps, though no demarcation 
was made on the ground. As a result 
of this survey in Bishnupur pargana 
alone 136,536 bighas were measured as 
Sirkari Panchaki: 2,971 bighas as 
Bepanehaki: and 130,358 bighas as 
Zamindari Panchaki Ghatwali lands. 

The magnitude of the area thus found 
in the possession of the ghatwals at a 
rent which was insignificant and on con- 
dition of doing service whose usefulness 
had been continually challenged, made 
some solution of the problem more urgent 
than before, but it seems for some reason 
to have been lost sight of, and it was 
many years’ before steps were taken tc 
abolish the ghatwals and to resume their 
lands. 

In the year 1877-78 there was a. great 
increase in crime in the districts of Man 
bhum and Bankura, and the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Mr. Baker 
was sent to enquire into the organisation 
and the working of the police in those 
districts. He reported that the work 
of the ghatwals was thoroughly bad, and 
suggested that there should be a survey 
and demarcation of ghatwali lands in 


both districts, and that the ghatwali 
tenures should gradually be taken pos- 
session of by Government as the posts 
fell vacant, and that thus a fund should 
be raised which should be used to enter- 
tain an efficient body of police. On per- 
usal of this report Government agreed* 
that the ghatwali lands should be sur- 
veyed under Act V of 1875. The orders 
appear to have been issued without con- 
sulting the local officers, and this if 
possibly the reason whv the survey ol 
1856 was not brought to the notice of 
Government, for the question whether 
any further survey at all was required 
does not seem to have been raised. 

The work was started in Bankura on 
the 1st July 1880 under the charge of a 
special Deputy Collector, Babu Krishna 
Dayal Singh, and by the 31st Augusl 
1884 only 429 villages (270 in Gangajal- 
ghati and 159 in Onda thana) had been 
demarcated. The proceedings werr 
found dilatory and attended with un- 
necessary litigation; they were accord 
ingly stopped under Government ordei 
from the 1st September 1884. At the 
close of the same year orders were again 
received to proceed with the survey undei 
the superintendence of Mr. H. H. Risley 
who drew up fresh rules, according tc 
which the proceedings were to be regu- 
lated* ; : 

The survey of Babu Krishna Dayal 
Singh was based not only on actual 
possession and on the boundaries a? 
shown in the thakbust survey of 1851- 
56, but also on the chittas prepared by 
Babu Tarak Nath Ghose in 1851 and 
on previous issmnacisi papers. Any 
paper which could point to any lands as 
being ghatwali was taken into account. 
The result was an enormous increase in 
litigation both in the Revenue and Civil 
Courts. The survey of Babu Krishna 
Dayal Singh, moreover, was quasi-cadas- 
tral and showed the holding of each 
ghatwal and a minute description was 
given of the different classes of land. 

Tn order to avoid litigation Mr. Risley 
proposed that the chaks in the thakbast 
maps should be taken as the basis of the 
new survey, and in order that it might 
be completed in reasonable time only 
the external boundaries of the lands of 
each ghat were surveyed, the internal 
boundaries being left to be settled by the 
ghatwals themselves. The Jungle Mahals 
comprising thanas Chhatna, Simlapal, 


• Government letter No. 2492, dated the 3U$ May 
1879. 
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Raipur and Kliatra, had at the time of 
the thakbast survey formed part of the 
Manbhum district, and in the thakbast 
survey of that district there was nc 
demarcation of ghatwali lands. In these 
mahals, therefore, it was ordered that 
the survey of the ghatwali lands should 
proceed according to possession. This 
survey was completed on the 30th Sep- 
tember 1887, and the total area of the 
land surveyed as ghatwali was 521,700 
bighas. Of this 169,000 biglias were 
measured as Sirkari Panchaki, 350.000 
bighas as zamindari Panchaki, and 
2,700 bighas as Bepanchaki Ghatwali 
land. 

The Deputy Collector in charge of 
this survey was Babu H. C. Rai. As 
a result of these operations the bound- 
aries of the ghatwali lands were indeed 
ascertained with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy, but, curiously enough, no steps 
at all were taken at this time either to 
reorganise or to abolish the ghatwali 
system of police, which was the object 
for which the survey was "undertaken. 
When steps were at length taken in 
1894 to abolish the ghatwals it was the 
complaint of the landholders that was 
responsible fqr the initiation of the pro- 
posals, though the continued dissatisfac- 
tion felt with the work of the ghatwals 
provided the reason which induced Gov- 
ernment to sanction the proposal. 

Memorials were received from Messrs. 
Watson & Co. and from Messrs. Gis- 
borne & Co. who held ijaras under the 
Bishnupur and Raipur zamindaries. 
These companies pointed out that the 
original area of the ghatwali lands, ac- 
cording to the statement prepared in 
1802, was only 63,834 bighas, 35,283 
bighas of Sirkari Panchaki and 28,551 
bighas of Zemindari Panchaki lands, 
whereas the area held by the ghatwals 
had been found out at the recent survey 
to be 521,700 bighas. They complained 
that the excess area was due to the en- 
croachments of the ghatwals made with- 
out a shadow of right. The reason for 
doubting the accuracy of the figures 
prepared in 1802 has aiready been given, 
and at any rate the ghatwals had by 
adverse possession become entitled to the 
bulk of the lands occupied by then^ 

The memorials of the companies were 
sent for report to Mr. R. C. Dutt, the 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 
The latter recommended* the abolition of 
the ghatwals as a police agency on the 
ground that their services were no longer 
required and that their work was most 


unsatisfactory. He pointed out , that 
action could only be taken to resume the 
lands of the ghatwals after freeing them 
from the burden of service as the result 
of a compromise between the Govern- 
ment, the zamindars and the ghatwals. 
The zamindars would, he thought, agree 
to a resumption because they would 
thereby receive a considerable addition 
to their rents, while the ghatwals whose 
position, owing to the number of dis- 
missals, had become mere precarious of 
late years, would fe not unwilling to 
pay a fair rent for their lands in return 
for security of tenure. 

Administrative sanction* was obtain- 
ed to the Commissioner’s proposals, and 
it was decided to relieve the ghatwals of 
the service due from them and to re- 
sume'* and assess their lands according 
to the following rules :-r 

( 1 ) That the survey of 1880-87 should 

be accepted as showing the extent 
of the ghatwali land in .the dis- 
trict, and that there should be 
no fresh measurement except in 
cases where the Settlement Offi 
cer thought necessary. 

(2) That the lands of the ghatwals 

should be fully assessed at the 
ordinary local rates, but that 
they should receive a remission 
of 25 per cent, on the rent thus 
calculated in consideration of 
their long possession of the land 
at a quit rent or at no rent at all. 

(3) That the rent so assessed should 

be fixed for ever and that the 
ghatwals should hold their lands 
‘ as permanent tenure-holders, a 
status which gave them heritable 
and transferable rights. 

{4) These rents were to be paid to the 
zamindar who in his turn was 
to pay to Government as revenue 
one-half of the amount which he 
received as rent. 

* 

(5) That the amount of the panchak, 
if any, formerly paid by the 
ghatwal to the zamindar should 
be deducted from the revenue of 
the parent estate. 

In the same year 1894, Babu Jnan 
Sankar Sen, Deputy Collector, was ap- 
pointed Settlement Officer to superin-, 
tend the work. Under the orders of 
Government work was started in a few 


• Government letter No. 760 L.R., dated the 14th 
Ootober 1894. 



selected ghqts in the first instance for 
/the purpose of experiment in January 
1895. The Sirkari Panchaki and the 
Bepanchaki Ghats were taken up first 
for resumption, and the work presented 
little difficulty. The resumption of the 
Zamindari Panchaki Ghats caused more 
trouble, and many questions were raised 
/by Raja Ban Behari Kapur, the Manager 
of the Burdwan Raj, especially on the 
subject of the status to be given to the 
ghatwals in respect of the lands to be 
resumed. It was eventually agreed that 
-the ghatwals should hold their lands as 
permanent mokarari tenure-holders. 
The bulk of the work was finished in 
1900, but in the case of some ghats the 
resumption was delayed and was not 
completed till 1908. 

In the Mohisara Pargana the Pa oh etc 
Raja objected that the ghatwali rents 
had been assessed too low, while some 
of the ghatwals in Gangajalghati thana 
■complained that the rents had been as- 
sessed too high, and in Khatra and Rai- 
pur thanas also there was objection in 
some g*hats either on the part of the 
proprietor or of the ghatwals. In these 
-cases resumption could not be effected. 
It appeared, moreover, that the work of 
survey and settlement had not been well 
done. Consequently the Board of 
Revenue in its letter No. 944A; dated 
the 19th February 1906, to the Commis- 
sioner of the Division ordered that the 
proceedings should be stopped and that 
the lands remaining to be resumed should 
await the coming of the district settle- 
ment operations. 

During the proceedings described 
above, the original 43 Sirkari Panchaki 
Ghatwali estates were resumed and as- 
sessed. These 43 Ghats comprise an 
area of 46,773-9 acres and the revenue 
assessed on the lands is Rs. 17,542-10. 
The panchak formerly payable to Gov- 
ernment by the ghatwals of these ghats 
was Rs. 5,003-7, so that the net annual 
gain . in Government revenue was 
Rs. 12,539-3. Besides these 174 new 
estates were created out of Bepanchaki 
and Zamindari Panchaki Ghats resumed. 
The total area of land of these ghats 
resumed during the proceedings of 
Babu Jnan Sankar Sen was 77.746-9 
acres, and the revenue assessed on this 
land was Rs, 19,779-11-2. . 

Only ten years elapsed between the 
resumption proceedings above described 
and tne district settlement operations, 
Shut in the course of the operations it was 
found that the great majority of the 
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ghatwals with whom settlement had been 
made had already alienated their 
tenures, which are now largely held by 
mahajans. It is probable that the ghat- 
wals, so long accustomed to hold their 
lands at a quit rent, were unable to 
adopt themselves to the new conditions 
and to pay the enhanced rent which had 

been imposed upon them. 

* 

41. Resumption of the remaining 
ghats during the District Settlement 
operations.— On the 10th July 1918 I 
addressed the Collector of Bankura on 
the subject of the resumption of the 
remaining ghats. The Commissioner of 
the Burdwan Division, to whom the 
matter was referred, directed in his 
letter No. 581 T — R.G., of the 22nd 
August 1918. to the address of the Col- 
lector of Bankura, that resumption 
should be made on the same conditions 
as previously, and that the work should 
be done along with the district settlement 
operations. He laid especial stress on 
the necessity for the speedy completion 
of the proceedings and proposed that 
assessment of the lands should be made 
and should take effect before the final 
publication of the record of rights. 

On the 16th January 1919 a confer- 
ence was held at the Circuit House in 
Bankura at which the Commissioner, the 
Collector, the Settlement Officer and the 
Government Pleader were present. At 
this conference the method of procedure 
and assessment were discussed. 

As a result of this conference the 
Collector addressed a circular letter to 
all proprietors and ghatwals concerned 
enquiring whether they were willing to 
agree to a resumption of the remaining 
ghatwali lands on the same terms as 
previously. Affirmative replies were 
received in all cases. The proceedings 
were then referred to the Settlement 
Department. 

A statement was compiled bv the Col- 
lector from the figures prepared during 
the previous resumption proceedings. 
According to this statement it appeared 
that lands of 32 ghats in the occupation 
of .334 ghatwals remained for resump- 
tion. 

During the course of the operations 
lands in four ghats in the occupation of 
four ghatwals were discovered which 
had escaped resumption and had not 
been mentioned in the statement. In 
three cases the land now brought to 
light as ghatwali belonged to ghats of 
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which the remaining lands had been 
resumed and settled during the former 
proceedings. 

The fourth case concerned the lands 
of Ghat Khursole in thana Ranibandh, • 
a Bepanchaki Ghat which had alto- 
gether escaped notice during the pre- 
vious proceedings. It was found that 
the lands of this ghat had been sold by 
the former ghatwal as resumed ghatwali 
land to the tenure-holder of Mauza 
Burdiha in which village the land lay. 
The Collector was, therefore, moved to 
appoint a ghatwal for this Ghat, and 
the land was then resumed and settle- 
ment made with the man so appointed. 

The lands of Ghat Kulat, a Bepan- 
chaki Ghat given in the Collector’s list, 
could not' be traced. The ghatwals 
themselves, however, were working as 
such and it was found that they were 
receiving annually Rs. 10 from the 
tenure-holder of the village. The ghat- 
wali land had presumably been pre- 
viously alienated to the tenure-holder on 
condition of this payment, but after the 
lapse of time the gnatwali lands could 
not be separated from the lands of the 
tenure. Accordingly it was proposed 
that the services of these two ghatwals 
should be transferred to the Chaukidari 
Union in which the village lay. This 
proposal received the approval of Gov- 
ernment in their letter No. 1032 T.R., 
of the 4th June 1920. 

There remained, therefore, for 
resumption lands of 35 ghats in the 
occupation of 334 ghatwals. Of these 
35 ghats, part of the lands of 14 had 
been resumed in the former proceedings 
and only the remainder was left for 
resumption. Five of these 35 ghats 
were Bepanchaki. 

The method adopted in assessing the 
ghats to revenue was as follows : — - 

The total assets of the lands were first 
calculated, from these assets 30 per 
cent, was deducted as collection 
charges and from the remaining 70 
per cent, a further deduction of 25 
per cent, was made as in the for- 
mer proceedings out of considera- 
tion for the fact that the ghatwals 
had hitherto held their lands at a 
nominal rent or altogether free of 
rent. The rent thus calculated was 
to be paid to the proprietor of the 
parent estate, who* was to pay 50 
per cent, of the amount to Govern- 
ment as revenue. The amount of 
the panchak hitherto paid by the 


ghatwal to the proprietor was to be 
deducted from the total revenue of 
the parent estate. The status of 
the ghatwals in respect of the 
lands resumed "was to be that of 
permanent tenure-holders at fixed 
rents, and they were, of course, 
freed for ever from their liability 
of service. 

The calculation of the assets was a 
difficult matter except when the tenures 
included cash-paying tenancies, because- 
for the purpose of such calculation a 
table of rates had to be framed. The 
preparation of a table of rates was 
difficult because the rentals of tenancies 
in the district are lump rentals and not 
based on any calculation of rates. The 
methods adopted in finding out the rates 
for the various classes of lands were 
these : — 

( 1 ) Holdings in the same or neigh- 

bouring villages consisting of 
one elas& of land were taken, and 
the rate of rent for this class of 
land was thus calculated. 

( 2 ) The amount of produce rent per 

bigha for the various classes of 
land was ascertained by enquiry, 
and by this means the propor- 
tionate rental value of the- 
various classes of land was cal- 
culated. 

( 3 ) The sale price per bigha of the 

various classes of land was ascer- 
tained and thus the proportion- 
ate rental value was calculated. 

The assessments were made by the 
Attestation Officers themselves during 
attestation in consultation with the 
ghatwal and the agents of the propri- 
etors, and an amicable agreement was - 
thus arrived at. 

The completion of the proceedings was. 
inordinately delayed owing to the discus- 
sions as to the wording of the patta and 
kdbuliyat. In the previous patta a 
clause had been inserted stating that the 
rights to the minerals in the land 
belonged to the proprietors. I was of 
opinion that this clause should be 
omitted. After much correspondence, 
however, it .was decided that the clause 
should be retained, and it was held that 
the insertion of such a clause in potto/ 
and kdbuliyat could not affect any claim 
which Government might make in the 
future, seeing that the indenture con- 
tained no such clause. The form of 
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■patta and kabuliyat was finally approved 
by 'Government in their letter No. 2758 
L.R., dated the 11th April 1921, and the 
work of execution ana registration of 
patta, kabuliyat and indenture was taken 
in hand after receipt of this sanction. 

A further difficulty arose in a few 
-cases where a tenure-holder intervened 
between the proprietor and the ghatwal, 
but it was finally decided with the appro- 
val of Government that these tenure- 
holders should be altogether ignored in 
the proceedings and should be left to 
•settle their claims with the proprietors. 

The execution and registration of 
patta, kabuliyat and indenture were often 
attended with much delay especially in 
'Cases where many co-sharers were in 
question, and even at the time of the 
writing of this report registration is not 
in all cases complete. Tne kabuliyats in 
the case of minor ghatwals were execu- 
ted by guardians appointed by the Dis- 
trict Judge, and pattas were executed 
after kabuliyats so that they might be 
considered as counterparts of kabuliyats 
under Article 25 (B) Schedule I A of 
the Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Act, 
1922, and a stamp duty of rupee one and 
annas eight was charged on the patta. 
This procedure w-as finally decided in 
consultation with the District Registrar 
•on the 22nd May 1922. Under a special 
Government notification No. 3616 Exec., 
dated the 16tli July 1909, the stamp duty- 
on kabuliyats executed by ghatwals was 
reduced to the amount payable in respect 
of a conveyance for a consideration equal 
to the amount or value of the average 
annual rent reserved. The registration 
fee waspaid in all cases by the proprie- 
tors. The form of indenture is the same 
as in the former proceedings. In it the 
names of all the ghatw T als in the ghat are 
given with the rent payable bv each to 
the proprietor. The plot numbers of the 
land resumed have also been given 
together with the area of each plot. 
The stamp duty on an indenture is 
annas twelve to be paid in equal shares 
by the parties. The proprietors have 
paid their share annas six, while Gov- 
ernment have been exempted from pay- 
ing their share. 

The proceedings in the case of all 

f 'hats were completed after the final pub- 
i cation of the record and after the 
•original decision in cases under sections 
105 and 106 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


The results of the proceedings are 
shown in Appendix VII of the report. 
The whole cost of the work has been real- 
ised from the proprietors and the 
ghatwals. The final result of the 
resumption of ghatwali lands in this and 
the former proceedings is given below : — 

Number of ghats Area. Revenue Panchak 

reaumed. aaaetwea. originally 

paid. 

Arren. R«. A. P. R*. a. P. 

43 Sirkari Pancha- 45,773*9 17,542 10 0 5.003 7 0 

ki Ghats. 

174 Be^a^haki^ and 77,746* 0 19,779 11 2 5,563 10 11 

Panchaki 

Ghats. 

35 Bepanchaki and 22.629 04 6,691 3 1 1,874 14 10 

Zamlndari 
Panchaki . 

Ghats. 

Total 252 146.149 *84 44,013 8 3 12.442 0 9 

The net annual gain to Government in 
revenue is, therefore, Rs. 31,571-7-6. 

It will be seen from Appendix VII 
that, at the time of writing this report, 
resumption in the case of 44 ghatwals 
w 7 ith a proposed revenue of Rs. 1,374-14-8 
is still incomplete. Of these 44 ghatwals 
kabuliyats have been executed in the case 
of 26, and the proceedings are only pend- 
ing for the registration of patta. Of 
the remaining 18, in one case the ghatwal 
is a minor and the District Judge has 
been moved to appoint a guardian for 
him. In the balance of the cases 9 
ghatwals have refused to consent to 
resumption and 8 have objected to the 
rates of assessment. As the settlement 
operations are now* being closed the pro- 
ceedings in these few cases have been 
made over to the Collector. It is, of 
course, desirable that no ghatwali lands 
in the district should remain unassessed, 
but resumption cannot be made w ithout 
the consent of the ghatwal, and the Col- 
lector is in a better position than the 
Settlement Officer to put pressure on the . 
ghatwal to consent to resumption. 

42. Resumption of simandari 
lands. — Simandari lands were lands 
which w r ere held free of rent on condi- 
tion of performing service. The origin 
of the simandars is lost to obscurity. 
They are, of course, those who keep the 
boundary (sirnana) and were perhaps 
originally appointed to keep watch and 
prevent crime in the fields or uninhabi- 
ted part of the village as distinguished 
from the inhabited part or village pro- 
per w r hich was the care of the chaukidar. 
The simandars were a body peculiar to 
the Burdwan district, ana in Bankura 
they were found* only in thanas Indas 
and Kotalpur which belonged formerly 
to the Burdwan district. % 

8a 
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In the year 1897 orders of Government 
were received that the simandari lands 
in Burdwan district should be resumed 
as police lands or as chaukidari chakran 
lands according to the special circum- 
stances of each case, and they were in 
fact resumed as chaukidari chakran 
lands. These orders were extended by 
the Commissioner to Bankura also. The 
Collector of the district, however, 
reported that the incidents of the siman- 
dari tenure differed from those of the 
chaukidari chakran, and he was 
accordingly ordered to follow the 
procedure adopted in resuming 
phanridari lands. To this Raja Ban 
Behari Kapur, the Manager of the 
Burdwan Raj, objected, contending that 
the attributes of the simandari lands 
were similar to those of the chaukidari 
chakran lands, and that the zamindar 
has an interest in the lands and a right 
to services from simandars in at least as 
great a degree as was the case with the 
chaukidari lands. 

In view of the fundamental difference 
of opinion between the Collector and the 
Manager of the Raj, a report was called 
for on the origin of and the duties per- 
formed by the simandars. It was found 
impossible to trace their origin, nor was 
any information to be obtained from the 
public records as to whether the siman- 
dars rendered any private service to the 
zamindars over and above their services 
to the public and to Government. The 
simandars were appointed and dismissed 
by the Magistrate and a complete regis- 
ter was kept showing the names of and 
the lands held by each. They were 
recognised as watchmen under Govern- 
ment and rendered various police duties 
and had to attend at the thana regularly. 
Many of the simandars had held their 
lands from generation to generation, and 
the right of heirs to succession, subject 
to removal for misconduct, had ordin- 
arily been taken into consideration. In 
addition to their enjoyment of the siman- 
dari lands, the simandars were entitled 
by village custom to get for each bigha 
of land four bundles of paddy with 
straw from each raiyat for watching the 
crops within their respective areas. 
Moreover, most of the simandars hadnlso 
raiyati holdings under the zamindar for 
which they paid separate rent. They 
rendered certain customary service to the 
zamindars, not, it yjas alleged, as 
simandars but as such raiyats. 

Again there is no information as to 
wnetner simandari lands were included 


in the malguzari lands at the time of . the? 
Permanent Settlement. The quinquen- 
nial and other papers are silent on the 
point. The simandari lands were not 
measured during the thakbast survey 
although the chaukidari chakran lands 
were demarcated. 

On a consideration of the$e facts it 
was held that, whereas simandari lands 
could not be said to be chaukidari lands 
and were not, therefore, resumable 
under Act VI of 1870, the evidence was 
insufficient to prove the exclusive right 
of Government to the lands. Accord- 
ingly it was decided that the lands 
should be resumed and settled by 
amicable agreement between the Govern- 
ment, the zamindars and the simandars. 

The Commissioner’s proposals were 
that the resumption should proceed on 
the lines adopted in the case of the ghat 
chaukidars of Birbhum. viz : — 

(2) That the Government revenue 

should be one-half of the. amount 
of the rent assessed for the 
simandari lands. 

(.2) That the assessment of the siman- 
dari lands should be at half the 
rates paid for similar lands in 
the locality. 

(3) That the rent thus assessed 

should be fixed for ever. 

(4) That on the death of the present 

holder his successor should be- 
lable to no enhancement except 
such as the zamindar could 
obtain under the law. 

These proposals the Manager of the 
Burdwan Raj definitely refused to ac- 
cept and persisted in his contention that 
the simandari lands should be resumed 
as chaukidari chakran. In deference- 
to these objections a conference was held 
between the Collector, the Raj Manager 
and a pleader on behalf of the siman- 
dars, at which it was proposed that the 
simandars should be assessed at full 
rates but should be given mokarari 
rights. No agreement was arrived at 
as a result of this conference because 
the Raj Manager refused to accept any 
proposal which involved the grant of 
rights superior to occupancy rights to* 
the simandars. 

The Manager contended that the ghat 
chaukidars of Birbhum were on a. 
different footing from all other service- 
holders in that they had under Regula- 
tion XXIX of 1814 a statutory here- 
ditary right to the land. Besides this,. 
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they rendered no service to the zamindar 
ana their lands were separate from the 
mal lands. The Manager further ob- 
served that on resumption of the 
simandari lands the zamindar would 
lose the services of men who watched 
over the cultivated parts of the villages, 
who* guarded the village boundaries, and 
helped in the collection and conveyance 
of the rent to the Sadar office. Tt 
would, therefore, be necessary for the 
zamindar to appoint a staff for the per- 
formance of these duties if the siman- 
dars were abolished. The Manager 
adhered to his contention that the 
simandars differed in no wav from the 
village watchmen or ehaukidars and 
stated that the zamindar was by no 
means anxious for resumption. Finally 
he proposed either that the resumption 
proceedings should be abandoned or that 
the lands should be resumed under Act 
VI of 1870. 

An amount of discussion followed and 
eventually Raja Ban Behari stated that 
the utmost the Raj was willing to grant 
was that the lands should be resumed 
on the terms of a full assessment to rent, 
the simandars being given the status of 
occupancy raiyats. In January 1905 
the simandars accepted these terms and 
in July of the same year Government 
sanctioned the resumption on the follow- 
ing terms. — 

(/) That the lands should be assess- 
ed at full rates, and the siman- 
dars given possession without 
salami and with the rights of 
occupancy raiyats. 

(£) That the rent assessed on the 
simandari lands should be pay- 
able to the zamindar, and that 
one-half the amount of rent pay- 
able should be the revenue due 
to Government from the zamin- 
dar. 

Babu Tirtha Nath Saha, who was 
acting Assistant Settlement Officer in 
Birbhum, was appointed Kanungo for 
the purpose of the proceedings and 
started the measurement in January 
1906. At the request of the Raj the 
land of each simandar was constituted 
a separate estate and centred separately 
on the tauzi roll. The result is a number 
of separate estates of very small area 
and paying a very small revenue which 
could nave been more conveniently 
replaced by a single estate. 


During the following years, 1907, 1908 
and 1909 patta and kabuliyat were exe- 
cuted, which were to take effect from the 
beginning of ' the agricultural year 
following the execution. The work was 
concluded in the year 1909. 

In all 355 new estates were created, 
covering a total area of 1334-23 acres, 
and assessed to a yearly revenue of 
Rs. 2,077-15. The work presented little 
difficulty and objections were not in 
general raised to the resumption. 

In two cases, however, simandari lands 
were contained in villages held jointly 
under two proprietors. These two villages 
which lie in Indas thana are Baikuntna- 
pur and Oharigram. The former belongs 
jointly to tauzi Nos. 1 and 333, the 
Maharaja of Burdwan and Babu Satya 
Kinkar Sahana being, the proprietors. 
The latter is held jointly under the 
proprietors of tauzi Nos. 1 and 338, the 
Maharaja of Burdwan and Madhu 
Sudan Das Mahanta. In both cases it 
was proposed to settle the simandari 
lands jointly with the proprietors accord- 
ing to their shares in the village, and that 
one patta and one kabuliyat should be 
executed jointly in each case in the names 
of both proprietors. The proprietors, 
however, objected and prayed that sepa- 
rate patta and kabuliyat might be 
allowed to be executed. The prayer was 
refused by the Collector and his order 
was confirmed by the Board of Revenue. 
Thereupon the proprietors declined to 
take settlement of the simandari lands 
in these two villages, and in 1914 settle- 
ment was made direct with the siman- 
dars in possession. These estates which 
bear numbers 1724 and 1726 on the 
revenue roll of the district have since 
been treated as Government estates, and 
in accordance with the orders of Gov- 
ernment, conveyed in their letter 
No. 369 T.R., dated the 26th May 1923. 
to the address of the Commissioner of 
the Burdwan Division, will continue tc 
be so treated in future. 

43. Resumed chaukidari chakrar 
lands. — Another form of police service 
land found in the district is the chauki- 
dari ehasran land. These lands are 
resumed under a special Act VI (B.C.) 
of* 1870, and the amount at which they 
are assessed is payable to the Chaukidari 
Union Fund for the maintenance of the 
ehaukidars. All such lands both in the 
Bankura and I^urdwan districts have 
been resumed. The lands are included 
within the permanently-settled estate, 
but, on failure to pay the chaukidari 
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assessment, are sold up separately, so 
that the chaukidari chakran lands may, 
and sometimes do become the property of 
one who is not the proprietor of the main 
estate. In the record of rights, there- 
fore, a separate khatian within the 
estate was opened for the proprietor’s 
interest in the resumed chaukidari 
chakran land. 

In the Asansol subdivision a curious 
circumstance came to light during the 
preparation of the record of rights in 
connection with these chaukidari chakran 
lands. They were originally resumed 
and assessed in 1897-99. At this time 
transfer deeds were given to the proprie- 
tors in which a description of the land 
was given by boundaries and, area. Ten 
years latfer fresh proceedings were 
ordered, and the lands were again demar- 
cated betweeen the years 1907-09. The 
reason for these new proceedings appears 
to have been that the work on the former 
occasion was thought not to have been 
satisfactory. In point of fact this 
fresh demarcation sjiowed that the area 
of the land resumed had been consider- 
ably under-calculated during the former 
proceedings. The procedure now adopt 
ed was to resume and transfer, not any 
particular lands, but the difference 
between the area calculated at the former 
proceedings and that now found, the 
boundaries given being the same in both 
cases. Such an action was dearly illegal, 
for the original proceedings were final 
and could not properly be reopened. A 
reference was made in the matter to the 
Board of Revenue through the Collector 
and Commissioner, and in accordance 
with the Board's orders the second 
proceedings were cancelled and the 
assessment remitted. 

44. Resumption of sahar tainati 
chaukidari chakran lands. — In the 

days of their prosperity the Rajas of 
Bishnupur had appointed chaukidars for 
the watch and ward of their capital 
town. These chaukidars also were given 
lands in lieu of their service. In the 
year 1879 it was decided to resume these 
lands and on the 5th November the . 
Collector, the Subdivisions! Officer of 
Bishnupur and the Sub-Deputy Collector 
were appointed Commissioners under' 
section 50, Act VI (B. C.) of 1870, tc 
ascertain the limits of the town chauki- 
dari lands. The lands were measured 
under the superintendence of the Sub- 
Deputy Collector, and, in determining 
what lands were actually chaukidari 


chakran, the thakbast maps, the issmna- 
visi papers and actual possession,. were 
all taken into consideration. 

The total area of land measured as 
chaukidari chakran was 1,768 bighas, 
which were assessed at Rs. 2,130. The 
lands were settled with the proprietors 
of the estates in whioh they were con- 
tained, and the assessment was made 
payable to the Bishnupur Municipality 

45. Temporarily-settled and Govern- 
ment estates. — Both these classes of es- 
tates are small in area and of smaH im- 
portance in the district of Bankura. 

The temporarily-settled estates consist 
of strips of land reclaimed from the beds 
of the rivers Damodar, Bodai and 
Darkeswar. On the first named river 
these areas are formed almost entirely of 
sand, on the Bodai and the Darkeswar 
the lands are of more value, but of these 
also many became covered with sand in 
the recent floods of the year 1922. 

The Government estates in the district 
consist of a few small resumed lakheraj 
estates sold for arrears of revenue and 
bought in by Government and of a few 
isolated fields bordering the Raniganj- 
Midnapore road in which the cultivators 
have already acquired occupancy rights. 

In spite of their unimportance from the 
joint of view of size and value the char 
ands regained from the beds of the 
arger rivers of the district have been 
the subject of considerable interest to the 
Revenue Officers. All the rivers within 
the district are admittedly non-tidal and 
non-navigable. In spite of this four of 
them — the Bodai. Darkeswar, Sali and 
Gandeswari — were entered in the state- 
ment prepared along with the thakbast 
maps as belonging to Government (Sir- 
kar Bahadur). On the strength of this 
entry the beds of the four rivers were 
recorded in two registers prepared in the 
Collectorate shortly after the completion 
of the thakbast survey, which registers 
purported to contain a complete list of 
Government property in the district. 
As a result of these entries all chars 
formed on these four rivers were taken 
possession of and settled as Government 
estates and entered as such in register 32. 

The method of settlement of chars 
forming on the Damodar to whose bed 
Government could make no claim, has 
not been consistent. In some cases 
settlement has been offered in the first' 
instance to the proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing estate, but in no case has such pro- 
prietor accepted settlement, and in no 
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cade has malikana been paid. All settle- 
ments have been made with outsiders, 
and in many cases the char has been 
settled by auction with the highest bidder 
without reference to the proprietor at 
all. In this district, therefore, for prac- 
tical purposes newly settled chars have 
been treated as the property of Govern- 
ment. 

The claim of Government to the pro- 
perty in the beds of the four rivers men- 
tioned above did not pass unchallenged. 
Four title suits were filed against Gov- 
ernment by the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
Two of these were tried together in what 
was popularly known as the Damodar 
Char case. One of these suits was con- 
cerned with the Damodar river and its 
chars , the other with the chars formed in 
the bed of the Darkeswar river within 
mauza Khatnagor. Of the other two 
suits, one relates to Char Behar on the 
Darkeswar river, the other to Char Bhat- 
para on the Bodai. In all these suits the 
Maharaja claimed that, as both banks of 
these rivers were included within his 
zamindari. he was entitled to the pro- 
perty in all chars forming in their beds, 
and that Government had no right to 
assess to revenue chars which formed on 
these rivers. The latter two suits were 
kept pending the final decision of the 
Damodar Char case, and the question 
of their compromise is now under dis- 
cussion. 

The Privy Council in their decision in 
appeals Nos. 187 and 188 in the Damodar 
Char case explained once for all the 
principles of law relating to chars form- 
ing in the beds of non-navigable rivers. 
Such chars , though the property in them 
may rest with the proprietor of the ad- 
joining estate, are to lie regarded as un- 
settled and therefore liable to settlement 
and assessment to land revenue. 

Although the claim was clearly set 
forth in the written statements, the ques- 
tion of the right of Government to the 
property in the beds of the four rivers 
enumerated above on the strength of the 
entry in the thak statement was consider- 
ed neither in the Privy Council nor the 
High Court judgments; the Sub- 
Judge who heard the case in the first 
instance regarding the claim as unten- 
able. Indeed there does not appear to 
have been any legal justification for these 
entries in the thak 'statements, and it is 
unlikely that they were sanctioned bv the 
order of any superior authority. After 
aome correspondence, therefore, the 


Board of Revenue decided that the claim 
of Government to the property in the 
beds of these rivers should be abandoned. 

Besides these chars possession had 
been taken on behalf of Government of a 
number of fisheries in the Damodar and 
other rivers. These fisheries were treat- 
ed as Government estates and settled 
with outsiders. It was decided that this 
action was of doutful legality, and the 
claim of Government to the right to 
settle these fisheries was abandoned. 

In the new settlements all chars have 
been treated as temporarily-settled 
estates, settlement has been offered to the 
proprietors of the adjoining estates, and 
they have been held entitled to malikana 
in the event of refusal to take s*ettlement. 

The abandonment of the claim of Gov- 
ernment to the property in the beds of the 
rivers previously enumerated necessita- 
ted the partition of one Government 
estate, bearing No. 455 on the revenue 
roll. w This estate was originally made 
up of five small estates, of which the first 
four were resumed lakheraj estates. 
These estates had fallen into arrears of 
Government revenue and had been put up 
to auction and bought in on behalf of 
Government at various times between the 
years 188(5 and 1905. The fifth estate 
was a char , known as the Abantica 
Char, which had formed in the bed of 
the Darkeswar river in the year 1901. 
The char was taken possession of by fhe 
Collector on behalf of Government. The 
Collector offered settlement of the char 
to the Maharaja of Burdwan. The 
latter refused to take settlement, and 
called on the Collector to relinquish the 
char on the ground that the property in 
the char belonged to him as being situ-- 
ated within his zamindari. The Collect- 
or, however, claimed the char on the 
strength of the entry in the thukbast 
map which assigned the bed of the river 
to Government. Further, apparently 
confusing the law 7 relating to the right of 
Government to property in the land and 
the right of Government to assess the 
land to revenue, the Collector stated 
that the Maharaja was, in his opinion, 
entitled to receive malikana. The 
Mahara ja, accepted the offer of malikana . 
which, however, appears never to have 
been paid. In the year 1908 the Com- 
missioner raised the question whether 
these five small *estates, which lay close 
together, could not conveniently be group- 
ed together to form one Goverpment 
estate. The Board of Revenue accepted 
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the Commissioner’s proposal, and the 
five estates were accordingly grouped 
together from the year 1910-11 attfl 
formed one estate. W ith the abandon- 
ment of the claim of Government to the 
right to the property in the beds of the 
four rivers, the claim to consider Aban- 
tica Char as a Government estate had 
also to be abandoned. Accordingly, 
with the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue, the char was separated from 
the other estates which together made up 
estate No. 455, and was formed into a 
separatei temporarily-settled estate under 
its original number, 1126. 

Owing to the recent decision of Gov- 
ernment that roadside lands of provin- 
cial roads should ordinarily be left fallow 
and not leased out to cultivators, leases 
of the roadside lands bordering the 
Raniganj-Midnapore road have not been 
renewed, and, where possible, the estates 
have been removed from the revenue-roll 
of the district and have been merged in 
the road itself. In a few cases, how- 
ever, it was found that the cultivators of 
roadside lands had acquired rights of 
occupancy. These cultivators it was not 
possible to eject, so that a few isolated 
plots bordering the road are still 
retained as Government estates. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Land Tenure. 

46. Bankura is the poorest and most 
backward district in the whole province. 
As has been seen in Chapter II a large 
proportion of its inhabitants belong to 
aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
its system of land tenure is simple, 
simpler perhaps than that in any other 
district in the province. 

Previous to the Permanent Settle- 
ment information about the district is 
scanty. Bishnupur and Birbhum were 
the two frontier kingdoms. The country 
was wild and jungly and far from the 
seat of Government. The border chiefs, 
therefore, and the Rajas of Bishnupur 
were left much to their own devices. 
Even the Moghul Emperors claimed only 
a vague suzerainty over the country and 
the payment of the tribute which they 
fixed depended much on the inclination 
of the Raja himself. 4 

The area which constitutes the present 
district falls naturallv and historicallv 
into two divisions. The Jungle Mahal e 


on the west and the ancient pargana. of 
Bishnupur in the centre and east of the 
district. 

47. The Jungle Mahals. — The 

Jungle Mahals comprise parganas Ch- 
hatna, Supur, Ambikanagar, Raipur, 
Phulkusmay Shyamsundarpur, Bhelai* 
diha and Simlapal. Even at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement the Mahals, 
with the exception perhaps of Chhatna 
and Raipur, where the cultivated area 
was considerable, were almost covered 
with jungle. The people consisted of 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, 
who were ruled over by their border 
chiefs, and the jungles were the strong- 
holds of dacoits and robbers. Such 
being the condition of the country and 
of the people the system of land tenure 
was primitive, and under the local 
chiefs or Rajas existed what is known 
as the Mandali system of tenure. 

48. The mandali system. — Who- 
ever inav have been the original inhabit- 
ants of these jungle tracts, in historical 
times we find the whole area in .the pos- 
session of Santals and kindred aborigin- 
al and semi -aboriginal races. It was 
they who cleared the jungle, and with 
great labour terraced the land to make 
it fit for the cultivation of paddy. 

Before the Permanent Settlement and 
before the introduction of the dikkn or 
foreigner (Bengali) the Santali organi- 
sation afforded a very complete picture 
of the village community. At the head 
stood the headman, the mandal, manjhi 
or pradhan as he was called, and 
through his hands all the business of 
the community had to pass. When a 
Santal community settled on the land, 
all negotiations were between the prop- 
rietor and the mandal, and the latter 
alone was responsible for the rent. 

In the Jungle Mahals usually a tract 
of jungle within very vaguely defined 
boundaries would be settled with such a 
community for clearance and cultiva- 
tion. The mandal then distributed the 
land among his co-villagers, making 
them responsible for the rent according 
to the area settled. The whole area was 
ordinarily divided into 12 or 16 rekhs. 
C?W denotes a straight line, and probably 
originally indicated the amount of land 
which one plough could plough in a day. 
A certain proportion of the land, one or 
more rekhs , was retained by the headman 
. for himself and the other village offi- 
cials as their khem or man land which 
they held free of rent in virtue of their 
official position. 
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In origin then the mandal, though 
responsible for the joint rent of the 
village, was a co-raiyat with the 
villagers and in no sense occupied the 
position of a tenure-holder over them. 

49. The break up of the mandali 
system. — The introduction of the dikku 
or foreigner into the Jungle Mahals was 
the cause of the gradual decay of the 
mandali system. These foreigners, 
Bengalis from the east and Utkal Brah- 
mins from Orissa in the west, came in 
first as traders. Soon they took to the 
more profitable employment of money- 
lending, and thus got a hold on the 
land. The ease with which money could 
be made at the expense of the simple 
people induced more and more foreigners 
to settle, and the result has been the 
rapid decline in prosperity of the 
aboriginal tribes. 

There are two causes for the decay of 
the mandali system, one of which is 
external and the other internal. 

• The .improvidence of the local Rajas 
was a« great as that of their tenants, 
and when the Bengalis had secured a 
footing in the country they easily got 
both Raja and ten nt into their clutches. 
Thus we find that the Ra jas brought in 
Bengali middlemen between them and 
their tenants and gave them permanent 
ni'ik'irari lease of the villages. 

Again the mandals were forced to sell 
to Bengali mahajnns who stepped into 
their places. 

In both cases the result was the break 
up of the mandali system. In the first 
case the middleman gradually broke the 
power of the mandal, collected rents 
directly from individual tenants and 
enhanced their rents. The original 
mandal he either dispossessed of his 
khern lands altogether or assessed them 
to rent at the ordinary rates. In the 
second case the mahajan, who had 
stepped into the shoes of the mandal, 
arrogated to himself the position of a 
tenure-holder, and enhanced the rents of 
the tenants, which he collected for his 
own benefit. 

The process appears to have been fair- 
ly rapid, with the result that at the 
present day the Bengali mahajan is to 
be found as the middleman in posses- 
sion of a complete village or group of 
villages holding under a permanent 
mokarari lease. Hardly a single 
Santal or aboriginal is to be found hold- 
ing a similar position in the area. 


50. The pruprieiurs m me uungio 
Mahals. — Previous to the Permanent 
Settlement the Jungle Mahals were held 
by border chiefs, who were often the 
leaders of' the dacoits and robbers who 
had their strongholds in the jungles. 
These chiefs were semi-independent, 
and it was not until after the Perma- 
nent Settlement that they were finally 
subdued. 

At the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment each pargana in the Jungle Mahals 
was formed into a separate estate, and. 
with the single exception of Supur, 
which was formed into nine separate 
estates in the year 1878, have so remained 
until the present day. This perma- 
nence, which is perhaps almost unprece- 
dented in Bengal, is due to two causes. 
In the first, place according to*the provi- 
sions of Regulation X of 1800, which 
was enacted solely for the Jungle Mahals, 
the estates remained impartible and de- 
scended by right of primogeniture from 
father to eldest son. In the second place 
special protection was afforded to the 
proprietors by the provisions of Regula- 
tion XII of 1833. bv which the .jungle 
Mahals were formed into the South- 
West Frontier Agency. Under this- 
Regulation the operation of the ordinary 
revenue regulations was suspended in 
this territory, and it was not until the 
year 1879 that the Jungle Mahals were 
finally included in Bankura. a Regnla 
lion district. 

In the whole of this area there is not 
a single revenue-free estate, so that these 
pargana $ have not only remained un- 
changed since the Permanent Settlement 
but they have remained the only estates 
in the area with the single exception of 
the resumed ghatwali estates which were 
created between 1901 and 1909. A 
description of the ghatwali tenures and 
their resumption will be found in 
Chapter IV of the Report. 

In the Jungle Mahals then, as befits 
a jungle area inhabited mainly by 
aboriginals, the system of land tenure 
is extremely simple. A single proprietoi 
holds the lands of his estate in one com- 
pact block and has under him tenure- 
holders each holding one or more 
complete villages. Tn some eases these 
tenure-holders have under-tenure-holders 
between them and the tenants, but it is 
more common to find the tenure-holders 
under the proprietors collecting their 
rents direct. 

51. Tenures* in the Jungle Mahals: 
panchaki tenures. — Apart from these 
large tenures which usually comprise a 
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whole village'pr a group of villages, the 
most important class of tenure in the 
area is tn&t Renown as panchaki. Pan- 
chalfi denotes “ held at a quit rent”, 
and the rents paid for these grants are 
purify nominal. £ i. . 

Usually these grants wer$ made from 
•' pious motives, and are brdhmottar or 
mahcUran grants, but in a few oAB^ they 
were given as rewards ' ■for faithful 
service. ‘In this Wild country of abori- 
ginal tribes it may well be imagined 
that some inducement was necessary to 
cause Brahmans to settle. As the local 
Rajas became more civilized and en- 
lightened the need of the presence of 
Brahmans became acute, partly to act as 
priests for religious purposes and partly 
to support, the claim of the Rajas tc 
Kshatriya descent. Such was the origin 
of these grants. 

Two theories are advanced to account 
for the payment of a quit rent. On the 
one hand it is held that the Brahmans 
considered it inconsistent with theii 
dignity to accept grants of land free of 
rent from non-Brahnmns, and insisted 
on the payment of a nominal rent. A 
more likely theory is that the proprietors 
made it a condition of the grant that 
the Brahmans should pay their dues in 
person, and .thus secured Iheir occasional 
presence. To travel in this area was a 
dangerous business, and as the proprie- 
tors’ houses were usually situated in the 
-depths of the jungle, it would have been 
difficult to induce the Brahmans to visit 
them had the grants been given free of 
rent. 

The problem which arose in connec- 
tion with these tenures was whether the 
rent at which they were held was fixed 
in perpetuity or not. The claim to fixity 
of rent advanced by the holders was 
usually contested by the landlords. In 
almost, all cases it was found that sanads 
had been given to the recipients of these 
tenures, and that chhars (confirmatory 
sanads) had subsequently been given by 
the succeeding zamindars. The word- 
ing of these sanads and chhars was 
usually jki* follows :• — * - 

c*itatf<raFCT 

* , 

which indicates permanent possession 
from generation to generation with the 
•greatest possible ease and comfort to the 

? ;rantees and without any reservation in 
avow of the grantors. Erom the local 


evidence taken it was found fhat .the 
rents of these tenures were regarded ae 
fixed both by tradition and ih the ordi- 
nary course of^ dealing. They were 
accordingly entered as mokarari in all 
cases in the record of rights. 

These ^enures are also very frequently 
found in the Asansol subdivision under 
the designation panchaki, khera-i, 
mofjhali or talabi brahmottar. 

52. Khorposh or babuan:grant$.-—i t 

has been, noted above that, /’umjlefv the 
provisions of Regulation Vjtjvof. 
the law of primogeniture regu|jfUiea;;tihe 
succession to the estates of tne-; proprie- 
tors in the J ungle Mahal area. Inf thesc 
mahals the second son of the proprietoi 
is known as hikim, the third son as- 
barn thakur, while the younger sons arc 
called by the general designation of 
babu. As the eldest son succeeds to the 
estate, it is usual to provide the youngei 
sons Avith grants of land. These are 
known as khorposh or babyan grants. 

In their origin these grants were 
probably non-transferable and res’umabk 
in default of legitimate male heirs of 
the original grantee. By custom of deal 
ing. however, the grants have become 
unconditional, and are now freely 
transferred and are unresumable. Al ? 
such grants are held free of rent. 

In the Khatra zamindari the custom 
prevails according to which lands are 
set aside for the hikim, the second son. 
When his elder brother dies he has tc 
vacate the lands in favour of the succeed- 
ing hikim. These hikimi lands are. 
therefore, non-transferable. The othei 
sons receive smaller babvan grants \tfhich 
are by custom heritable and transferable 

The same custom of giving khorposh 
grants to the younger sons of the pro- 
prietor is to be found also in the Sahar- 
jora mahal in the Bishnupur pargana. 
Here too the grants were held to be 
heritable and transferable. 

53. Patni tenures. — Outside the 
jungle area the system of land tenure 
presents no very special features. 

Before the Permanent Settlement the 
whole country belonged to two great 
zamindaries. In the north the area 
which now occupies thanas Saltora and 
Mejhia formed part of the great Pachete 
Raj, and to this zamindari it still 
belongs. 

The centre and east of the district was 
included in the Bishnupur pargana. 
The pargana was divided up shortly 
after the Permanent Settlement into ten 
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separ&fis estates, of which the four most 
important fell into the hands of the 
Maharaja’of Burdwan. This break up 
of the Bishnupur p^rgana led to an 
amount of subinfeudatioii hitherto un- 
known in the district. The Maharaja of 
Burdwan, as was the case with his other 
properties, introduced the system of 
'patni tenure. The patnidars were often 
absentees, who sub-let to darpatnidars, 
and these aga in sub- let. 

The pa thi system is also to be found 
under 7 tjje.J’achete Raj in the Mohisara 
pargana in Saltora and Mejhia, 

' Jt .mpy be noted that the rents nay- 
able Jb»y the patnidars are very hign in 
proportion to their collections from 
tenants; the patnidars themselves are 
often absentees and do not get the most 
out of their properties. The result is 
that the pntnis are continually changing 
hands. Out of 288 pa tv its held under 
the Maharaja of Burdwan, no less than 
54 have been sold up during the last ten 
years. - 

’54. ^Shikimi tenures. — Shikimi tev- 
ii res are tenures of a peculiar nature, 
created by Government at the time of 
the resumption and settlement of in- 
valid lakherajes. In the course of the 
measurement and assessment of the 
tenants' holdings, preliminary to settle- 
ment of the invalid lakheraj estates by 
Government, in many cases small grants 
claimed to be held free of rent were 
found. Enquiries were made regarding 
these grants and, when it was found that 
the possessors had long held under an 
invalid grant without payment of rent, 
thet grants were separately measured and 
assessed and the owners were called upon 
to enter into a settlement on the same 
principle jus was observed in the settle- 
ment of the entire lakheraj estate — half 
the assets being allowed to them as pro- 
fits, and half taken as revenue due to 
Government. For the sake of conveni- 
ence the proprietor of the entire estate 
was at the time of settlement entrusted 
with the collection of the revenue due 
from his shikimid&rs and was allowed 
10 per cent, as cost of collection, i.e., 10 
per cent, of one-half of the assets. 

Shikimi tenures are permanent, trans- 
ferable and held at a rent fixed in per- 
petuity. 

55. Raiyati holdings. — Raivati inter- 
ests are subdivided into the usual 
classes — 

(1) mokarari, those holding at fixed 
rents or rates of rent, 


(2) settled and occupancy raiyats, and 

(2) non-occupancy raiyats. . 

Ihe two latter classes are again •sub- 
divided accord jpg as they pay their 
rent in cash pj fa produce. . 

56. Langalchas tenancies. — In the 

highlands of; Shnlapal and Raipur , 
thanas, a system of tenancy occurs which 
has some m the characteristics of utban- 
di. According to this system the tenant 
pays rent only for so much land as he 
actually cultivates in any particular year. 
These tenants are all Santals. 

Again, in the south-east of Taldangra 
tbana a somewhat similar form of ten- 
ancy is prevalent among the Santals, 
Here the amount of rent varies accord-.-, 
ing to the number of ploughs which the';'- 
tenant possesses. On payment of this 
rent he is entitled to cultivate as much ‘ 
land as he pleases. The rent usually 
varies from annas eight to rupee one 
per plough. 

The land held under this form of 
tenancy is of course poor and crops such 
as kudu and gunja are grown. There 
is a regular rotation of crops. In the 
first year gunja is grown, in the second 
year kudu, after which the Santal takes 
up the adjoining land for cultivation 
leaving the land previously cultivated 
fallow for three or four years, then cul- 
tivating it again in rotation. 

This form of tenancy is known as 
langalchas. 

Again in mauza Paharpur in thana 
Barjora a system of tenancy resembling 
utbandi was observed. This is a bif 
area and the land actually imder bora 
paddy is annually measured before the 
boro paddy is cut and the rent is fixed 
accordingly. 

57 Jalsasan tenancies. — The form 
of tenancy known as jalsasan ia especi- 
ally suitable to a district like Bahkura, 
which, except in the very lowest lands, is 
depedendent on artificial irrigation to 
preserve it from periodic failure of 
crops. The conditions o£ the tenancy are 
intended to promote the permanent im- 
provement of the land for agricultural 
purposes and in particular to encourage 
the reclamation of waste lands. Jalsasan 
tenancies are 'mainly to be found in tlie 
higher lands of northern and central 
Bankura, in thanas Indpur, Saltora, 
Mejhia, Gangajalghati and Barjora. 

Thfese tenancies are usually created bv 
registered sanad . whereby settlement is 
made of waste and jungle lands within 

»A 
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specified boundaries. . The sanad sti- 
pulates th*t. the settlement-holder shall 
bring the land under cultivation by ex- 
cavating tanks at his owfi expense. 

There are four main cfesses of jalsasan 
tenancy — <c 

(2) The simplest form consists in the 
grant of a certain .area of land 
tree of rent on condition that the 
grantee excavate a tank at his 
own expense for the purpose of 
irrigating this and neighbouring 
lands. This form of tenancy is 
found in all the abovementioned 
thanas. 

(2) A second variation is where per- 
mission is given to the grantee 
to bring under cultivation, by 
means of excavating a. tank, 
* waste lands in a. certain area. 
No rent is charged for the first 
three years. In the fourth year, 
the area reclaimed by his efforts 
is measured and assessed to rent 
according to the local rates for 
similar lands. The grantee is. 
however, allowed a remission, 
which varies from annas two to 
annas four in the rupee, off the 
rent thus calculated, in considera- 
tion of having made arrange- 
ments to irrigate the land at his 
own expense. 

(8) A third form of grant occurs 
where the land to be irri- 
gated from the tank which 
the grantee excavates as a. 
condition of the grant, is larger 
than he can reasonably take up 
for cultivation himself. After 
the grantee has taken up what, 
land he requires for cultivation, 
the remainder is settled with third 
persons who are entitled to irri- 
gate their lands from the water 
'the tank excavated by the 
jalsasan tenant. The area thus 
settled with third persons is 
taken into account when con- 
sidering the remission of rent to 
.be granted to the jalsasan tenant. 

■ For example, suppose the remis- 
. sfon off the rent on account of 
jalsasan to be annas four in the 
rupee. The area of waste Ihnd 
available for cultivation is 100 
bighas, and the local rate 4s 
Rs. 2 per bigha. The jalsasan 
tenant brings unfler cultivation 
30 bighas, and the remaining 70 
bighas are settled with outsiders. 
c The rent of the jalsasan tenant 


will be Rs. 35 only (Rs. 60 — 
Rs. 7-8 — Rs. 17-8). These two 
varieties of the tenancy are 
found mainly in thanas Barjora 
and Gangajalghati. 

(4) A fourth variety of this tenancy is 
similar to the above. The area of 
waste ltrnd to be brought under 
cultivation is large. A portion 
of this area is granted to the 
jalsasan tenant for his own cul- 
tivation, and the remainder, is 
settled with outsiders, the form- 
er making arrangements for the 
irrigation of the whole area. On 
this consideration he is given a 
remission, varying from annas 
two to annas four in the rupee, 
off the rent which he himself 
would otherwise be liable to pay, 
while he is given the right to 
collect annas two to annas four 
of the rents assessed on the out- 
siders. This variety of the 
tenancy is found in than. a.. TntJ- 
pur, Gangajalghati and Barjora. 

In all cases the land which forms the 
site of the tank itself and of its banks 
is held free of rent. 

A similar remission of rent is granted 
in some cases where land: abandoned as 
unprofitable by one tenant, is settled with 
another. The land is settled with the 
latter for a specified period at the rate 
paid by the former tenant. At the end 
of this period the land is assessed at the 
customary rate, but the tenant, in con- 
sideration of the improvement which he 
has effected in the land, is entitled to a 
remission which is equal to four annas 
of the difference between the old and the 
new' rent. For example, the former rent 
of the tenancy was Rs. 45. After three 
years it is found that the rental value of 
the land, owing to improvements made 
bv the new tenant, is Rs. 90. He is en- 
titled to settlement at a rental of 
Rs 79-12 [Rs. 90-1-4 (90-45)]. 

58. Under-raiyats. — The subtle dis- 
tinctions of the Bengal Tenancy Act are 
little understood in the district. As 
•both landlords and tenants understand 
the matter, tenants are divided into those 
who have permanent rights and those 
who are tenants at will. Ordinarily a 
tenant who pays cash or fixed produce 
rent is regarded as having permanent 
rights ip the land, while the tenant who 
pays a share of the produce as rent is 
regarded as a tenant at will. 



fhe number of under-raiyats is not 
very hirge and is not greatly increasing. 
Many of the under-raiyats, particularly 
those who were the original clearers of 
the jungles, have been settled on the land 
for generations. Such under-raiyats 
have, according to local custom, un- 
doubtedly permanent rights in the land. 
So little indeed is the distinction between 
raiyat and under-raivat understood that 
frequently leases known as darmokarari 
leases have been granted to under- 
raiyats, according to which their rights 
in the land are permanent and transfer- 
able and their rents are fixed in 
perpetuity. 

The question of under-raiyati rights 
was carefully enquired into at attesta- 
tion; and, w'here it appeared that they 
had permanent rights according to local 
custom, proceedings were drawn up and 
evidence was taken. A note was then 
made in the “ Incidents ” column of the 
record to the effect that the under- 
raivat Jiad bv local custom occupancy 
rights./* Such* entries were numerous. 

59. Rent-free tenures. — Ever since 
the days of Kir Hambir. who embraced 
the Kaishnab religion in the sixteenth 
century, the Rajas of Kishnupur had 
been noted for their piety and for their 
gifts of land to Brahmans and to idols. 
The most generous of all perhaps was 
Chaitanya Singh, the last of his line to 
hold sway in Kishnupur. Tn his day 
there was a popular saying that in tin 
Ra j there was no Brahman who did not 
hold a rent-free grant. As may well be 
imagined, the number of rent-free grants 
in the pargana of Kishnupur and 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
Kishnupur town is enormous. Rent- 
free grants are also numerous in the 
Chhatna zamindari. whose Rajas also 
had a great reputation for piety . 

These grants fall under the usual 
classifications ; (1) debottar , lands 
dedicated for the worship of a deity. (2) 
brahmottar, grants to Brahmans, (3) 
baishnabottar, grants to Baishnabs. (4) 
pirottar , lands dedicated for the upkeep 
of a mosque. 

They are mostly quite small in area. 
Some are supported by old sanads or 
chhars, but in many cases no documents 
were forthcoming. Numerous claims to 
hold land free of rent were contested by 
the landlords, but in the majority of 
cases the grantee was able to substantiate 
his claim by local evidence and the prooi 
that the land had been h*eld for many 
years without payment of rent. 


60. Service grants.— Before the break 
up of the Kishnupur Raj the’amount of 
land held rent-free as service grants was 
enormous. At the time of the Decennial 
Settlement about 150,000 bighas of 
highly cultivated land were appropriated 
to the maintenance of various descrip- 
tions of public and private servants. 
Of this 21,768 bighas had been resumed 
by Mr. Hesilrige in 1789 and a portion 
was resumed later by the sezawal Jiban 
Lai under the orders of Mr. Keating. 
The remainder was resumed after the 
Permanent Settlement, when the lands of 
the Raj fell into other hands. These 
service lands were known as arazi 
mahals and were scattered over numerous 
villages throughout the pargana. 

Below is given a list of these service 
lands which were held free of rent or at 
a small quit rent : — 

(1) Mahal bera — Consisted of 41,723 

bighas of land appropriated to 
the maintenance of guards sta- 
tioned at the immediate resi- 
dence of the Raja or of the 
various branches of the family. 

(2) Senapati mahals — Consisting or 

two villages and 14,118 bighas 
land appropriated for the main- 
tenance of head guards and 
police establishment. Each 
guard was given 28 bighas for 
which he paid a pa nc ha k of 
Rs. 4. 

( 4 ) Shagisda pasha mahal — Consist- 

ing of 13,079 bighas of land ap- 
propriated for the maintenance 
of the household servants of the 
Raja. 

(4) llakshi Mahal — 56,817 bighas of 

land appropriated for the main- 
tenance of ghatwals, paiks, 
dighars, etc. 

( 5 ) Chharidari mahal — 3,122 bighas 

of land appropriated for the 
maintenance of the Raja’s main 
bearers and peons, for which 
they paid a trifling panchqk. 

(a) Slcenerah mahal— 512 bighas ol 
land allotted for the support oi 
the biirkundazrs, who paid a 
small rent. 

(7) Kaharav mahal- 1,244 bighas or 
<; land granted to the. palki 

bearers of the Raja. 

(8) Khatali mahal— 1.012 bighas of 

land granted to the coolies, and 



labourers who worked in the 
fort on payment of a small; 

panchak. 

(9) Betalabi mahal — Lands granteo 
by the. Raja for charitable ano 
religious purposes. 

The service tenancies which still exist 
are those which are found throughout 
Bengal. Small grants of land free of 
rent to the barber, the washerman and 
other persons in lieu of the service which 
they render to the zamindar or the com- 
munity. 

An interesting relic of more ancient 
times is the institution known as bhet 
begar. This is the liability to render so 
many days’ ' labour to the landlord in 
return fcfr a grant of land. This system 
of tenancy is common among the abori- 
ginal or semi-aboriginal tribes in the west 
and south of the district, but it is also 
found in central Bankura and as far east 
as Bishnupur tha.na. It is usually home- 
stead land which forms the subject of 
such grants. This tenancy is clearly the 
same as the bhet begar so common in 
Chota Nagpur, and which formed the 
subject of special legislation in the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act. Under the pro- 
visions of this Act it was the duty of the 
Settlement Officer of his own motion to 
commute to a money rent the service due 
under the conditions of the tenancy. In 
the record of rights of the Bankura dis- 
trict these tenancies have been recorded 
as service tenancies. Such an entry un- 
doubtedly constitutes a hardship for the 
begari tenant, but it does not appear 
possible in the present state of the law 
of this Province to record the tenancies 
in any other way. 

61. Produce rent tenancies. — Tenan- 
cies paying produce rent fall naturally 
into two classes : — 

(1) when the rent consists of a fixed 

amount of produce. In this dis- 
trict a certain number of matinds 
of paddy is fixed as the rent in 
such cases. These tenancies are 
known as sanja. 

(2) jylien the rent consists of a portion 

of the produce. In such tenan- 
cies, known in the. district/ ' .is 
bhag tenancies, the r^ht is * 
usually fixed at one-half the 
produce. *■ 

;* * 

In some cases .the sfipulation is that 
the landlord takes two-thirds of the pro- 
duce^ the cultivator taking only one-third 


as the reward of his labour. In such 
cases the landlord usually provides 
plough, cattle and seeds, ana the culti- 
vator is regarded as a labourer and not 
a tenant, and is locally known as krishan. 
These krishrms have not been entered in 
the record of rights as tenants. 

Mixed cash and produce rents are 
found chiefly Jo the west and centre of 
the district where the aboriginal element 
is strong. They are usually the result 
of a cash rent tenancy being bought in 
by the landlord for arrears of rent and 
resettled with the same tenant with an 
additional produce rent. Such rents are 
fortunately not very numerous. 

62. Miscellaneous forms of rent. — 

Bankura is the most backward district 
in the Province. In the west, at any 
rate, money is seldom handled. Articles 
are bought and sold by a system of barter, 
and payments are usually made in kind. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
Bankura curious forms of rent are to be 
found, such as occur nowhere elj e in the 
Province with the possible exception 'of 
Midnapore. 

Numerous cases are found, especially 
in the western thanas, where the rent con- 
sists of a ’dingle or two, a broomstick, 
some plantains, a few chattacks of ghi, 
one or two cartloads of manure, a goat, 
a gourd or some molasse§. In rarer 
cases a piece of cloth has been fixed as 
the rent, and, curiously enough, while 
the length of the cloth was specified in 
the original contract, no mention appears 
to have been made of the breadth : the 
consequence being that the piece of. cloth 
given as rent tends to become narrower 
and narrower and is in danger of vanish- 
ing altogether. 

Such rents are paid almost without 
exception for homestead lands of non- 
agriculturists and for the highlands ad- 
joining the homestead. It is probable 
that these lands were originally granted 
without any rent demand and that the 
various commodities above enumerated 
were in the nature of presents to the 
local Raja, and came jn time to be. 
regarded as rent. 

'S In some cases fruit, vegetables, ghi, 
etc., are exacted by the landlords in 
addition to cash rent, but such exactions 
were held in almost all cases to be 
abirabs a.nd did not find a place in the 
record of rights. 

In a jungla village in thana Rani- 
bandh a peculiar system of regt payment 
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•was* observed for lands on which sugar- 
cane was cultivated. The tenant pays 
his rent annually, but grows sugarcane 
on the land only in alternate years. 
Every other year the landlord takes 
possession and grows rabi crops on the 
land, but the tenant pays the rent for 
these, years also. 

63. Mushama jamas. — -In lot Sarali 
in thana Barjora in addition to the 
ordinary rent a special impost, known as 
mushama jama, is levied, for which a 
separate rent receipt is granted. The 
jama is said to have been imposed for 
the maintenance of a military force to 
repel the incursions of the Mahrattas. 

64. Nishpi or ekdafa jamas. — In 

central Bankura tenancies are found 
similar to panchaki tenancies. They are 
permanent, transferable and held at a 


fixed rent which is lower than the cus- 
tomary rents for similar lands. These 
are known as ekdafa jamas. Originally 
tlie tenancies were claimed to be held 
free of rent, but the claim was found to 
be without valid title; but the tenant 
was allowed to remain on the land at a 
rent assessed at half the ordinary rates. 

65. Analysis of estates. — During the 
operations all the estate bundles in the 
('ollectorate were examined and a digest 
of their contents made estate by estate. 
The papers contained in these bundles 
yield little information of value; most 
of them are mutation or land acquisition 
papers and. in the case of resumed 
lakheraaj estates, rvbakaris- of resump- 
tion cases. 

The following is a classification of the 
active estates at present on the revenue 
roll of the district : — 


Classification of Estate. 

Number. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

S. I , enimn4^^y-sett led estates- 
Z.imin Juries 

26 

Acres. 

1,167.208-1 

R8. A. V. 

3.87.206 3 10 

Invalid lakhtmj properties resumed and daimi settled 

727 

142,003-5 

55,408 6 1 

Ghat wall land* resumed and daimi settled 

217 

123,520 8 

37,322 5 2 

Simandari lands rammed and daimi settled 

355 

1.334-23 

2,077 15 0 

Resumed lakheraj estates bought in by Government at 
sale for arrears of revenue and daimi settled. 

12 

1,293-4 

268 10 10 

Invalid grants resumed and daimi sett let! 

08 

1 .958 - 2 

" 836 10 11 

Balkan Lamia resumed Mini ■ «»/«» settled 

7 

45 - ;» 

88 15 0 

Daimi settled estates 

5 

25 • 7 

107 11 0 

Resumed nishandi lands 

*■ 1 

4 5 

8 6 0 

2. Temporarily -settled estates— 




(a) Settled with proprietors 

3 

1,070-2 

727 14 4 

(ft) Let out to farmers . . 

34 

6.218-6 

2,233 4 5 

3. Government estates marfaged kha* • • 1 

37 

1,301 7 

1,775 11 5 


Remarks. 


Ten formed out of the 
IttshnupUT pargana. 
and 16 transferred from 
the Manhhuui district. 
1 iu 1872 and 15 in 
1879. 


Three formed of old 
provincial roads. ] site 
of an old outpost, and 
1 phauridari resumed 
land of which the 
proprietor, the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan re- 
fused settlement. 


In addition to these a few estates are 
kept withoult demand. These consist of 
char lands not yet sufficiently cultivable 
to be capable o£ assessment. On the re- 
venue roll are also a number of fishery 
estates. No mention has been made of 
these latter as falling outside the scope 
of this report. 


Of the estates classified 26 are formed 
* of lands assessed to revenue at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, and the re- 
mainder consist of resumed revenue free 
grants, resumed gliatwali and resumed 
simandari lands? The estates formed 
since the Permanent Settlement com- 
prise. as a rule, small areas, and j)ay a 








comparatively small revenue as the tables 
below, which have*been prepared for all 
the permanently-settled estates in the 
district will show 

'Number oi estates assessed to a revenue — 


of loss than He. 1 • • 3® 

of between He. I and Its. 10 . . • • **04 

of between Ks. 10 and 100 . . 589 

of between Ks. 100 and 1,000 . . . . *240 

of between Ks. 1,000 and 10,000 . . 16 

of between Ks. 10,000 and Ra. 60,000 . . 2 

exceeding Ks. 1,00,000 . . . . 1 

Number of estates comprising an area — 

of less than orfe aere . . . . 32 

of between 1 and 100 acres . . . . 096 

of between *100 and 500 acres . . 287 

of between 500 and 1,000 acres . . . . 54 

of between 1,000 and 5,000 acres . . 54 

of between 5,000 and 10,000 acres . . 6 

of between 10,000 and 50,000 acres . . 11 

of between 50,000 and 1,00,000 acres . . 3 

exceeding 1,00,000 acres .. .. 4 


66. Statis|ics of tenancies and 
rent. — Thanawar statistics of the occu- 
pation of the land as well by proprie- 
tors as by the various classes of tenants 
are given in Appendix IX to this report. 

Detailed figures showing statistics 
village by village and estate by estate 
have been collected in bound volumes and 
made over to the Collector for preserva- 
tion in the Record Room. The figures in 
these registers giving the number of pro- 
prietors, tenure-holders, etc., refer to the 
number of “ interests ” appearing in the 
record of rights, i.e., to the number of 
khatin'i- s- actually opened in respect of 
each class, and not to the number of in- 
dividuals who compose each class. 

The table below gives at a glance com- 
parative statistics of the occupation of 
the land in the Bankura, Midnapore and 
Tippera districts. 

‘ Midnapore and Tippera have been 
chosen as the representative district of 
Western and Eastern Bengal, respective- 



Land in direct possession of proprietors — 122,871 acres 
or 7 • 3 per cent, of the total area of the district — 

In Midnapore . . . . 10*52 per cent. 

In Tippera . . 3*8 per cent. 

Land in direct possession of tenure -holders — 715,820 
acres or 42* 2 per cent, of the total urea of the district — 

In Midnapore . . 19*98 per cent. 

In Tippera . . ... 9*7 per oent. 

% 

Land in direct possession of raiyats — 786,314 acres or 
46 *6 per cent, of the total area of the district — 

In Midnapore . . ..66*08 per cent. 

In Tippera .. .. 84*6 percent. 

Land in direct possession of under -raiyats — 66,510 acres 
or 4 per cent, of the total area of the district — 

In Midnapore 3*42 per cent. 

In Tippera .. 2*B percent. 


In the statistics of this district land in 
the direct possession of proprietors and 
permanent tenure-holders has been sub- 
divided into three classes, viz. , (a) waste 
and jungle land, (b) laUd fit for cultiva- 
tion, (c) public lands,, roads, rivers, 
ditches, etc., incapable of individual 
occupation. It is hoped that -this 
subdivision will prove of use in 
elucidating the statistics, seeing 
that the area under waste and jungle in 
the district is large. In Appendix X to 
the report a statement has been prepared 
showing thana by thana the area covered 
bv jungle. 

67. Land in the direct possession of 
proprietors. — Proprietors private or 
khanmr land, as referred to in section 
116 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, does not 
exist in this district. 

From the statistics given in Appendix 
IX it will be seen that the area in pos- 
session of proprietors is considerably 
larger in Midnapore and Bankura thaii 
in Tippera. This is due to the large 
area under jungle in the, westerfihBengal 
districts. 

Of the total area in possession of pro- 
prietors no less than 79,607 acres or 65 
per cent, consists of jungle or waste, 
while only 30.755 acres or 25 per cent, is 
fit for cultivation. Common lands, 
roads, khals and the like, account for the 
remaining 10 per cent. Of land fit for 
cultivation in possession of proprietors, 
a proportionately larger area lies in tjie 
Bishnupur subdivision, a fact which is 
due to the number of very small estates 
which are to be found in this subdivi- 
sion, many of the proprietors being 
themselves the actual cultivators of the 
soil. In the west of the district, on the 
other hand, the estates are all large. 

68. Land in the direct possession of 
tenure-holders. — (a) Rent-free tenure- 
holders . — The total number of rent-free 
interests in the district is 96, 382 cover- 
ing an area of 78, 963 acres. On the 
average, therefore, each interest com- 
prises a little less than one acre of land. 
These interests are In origin mainly 
grants to Brahmans of very petty areas, 
and the land is usually cultivated by the 
Braii mans themselves by means of hired 
servants or sometitnes let out to tenants 
oil;# .rent of half the produce of the land. 
Tn‘ the majority of "cases each interest 
represents* a separate' individual rent- 
free holder. 

A glance at the figures in Appendix 
TX will show that the ^iBigber of rent- 
l^ee tenures is small in the^est the 
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district, that the numbers increase con- 
siderably in the centre, and ripe to the 
very large figure of 51,993 in the Bishnu- 
pur subdivision Gifts of land to 
Brahmans were not made lavishly by the 
chieftains of the Jungle Mahals, but the 
generosity of the Rajas of Bishnupur 
was proverbial. Indeed the predomi- 
nance of Brahmans in the population of 
central and eastern Bankura as a result 
of this generosity has been noticed in a 
previous chapter. 

Tt may here be remarked that most of 
these rent-free grants are not really te- 
nures at all as defined in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, seeing that it was the in- 
tention of the donors that the Brahmans 
should cultivate the lands themselves 
through their servants, and that in the 
majority of cases effect has been given to 
this intention. The rent-free grants 
have been entered as tenures in the re- 
cord of rights for the sake of conve- 
nience. 

'(b) forma unit tenure-hold ers at fired 
rents nr rates of rent . — A striking fea- 
ture in the figures given in 
the table above is the extraordi- 
nary divergency in the propor- 
tionate areas held by tenure-holders in 
the three districts. It will be 
seen that the percentage of area 
held bv the tenure-holders in 
Midnapore is more than double that in 
Tippera while again in Bankura it is 
more than double that in Midnapore. 
This divergence is due to three causes. 

In the first place both in Midnapore 
and Bankura a large portion of the dis- 
trict consist of waste and jungle lands, 
whilst in Tipj>era almost every acre is 
cultivated. 

Secondly the number of grants to 
Brahmans either rent-free or at a quit 
rent (panchak) is very large both in Mid- 
napore and in Bankura and especially in 
Bankura. It has been explained how the 
rent-free grants to Brahmans, though 
iven for the purposes of cultivation, 
ave been recorded as tenures; the same 
also is the. ease witji grants of land on 
payment of a quit refit. * 

Thirdly, in the' poorer districts. of 
Western Bengal there is a tendeficy for 
much of the land ito fall into the hands 
of the tenure-holders/ In these districts 
the crop is uncertain and thy' 1 people are 
poor and thriftless. The tenure-holders 
themselves are the principal money-lend- 
ers, and when a tenant has once borrow- 
ed money it is oqly a matteV of time be- 
fore his holding domes to sale. Tt is then 

.'V 


bought in by the tenure-holder, who per- 
haps retains the more valuable lands for 
himself settling the remaining less valu- 
able lands with the tenant afresh. In a 
very poor district such as Bankura there 
is no lack of hired labourers. Indeed 
the Bauris as a class are usually landless 
men who work for others. The tenure- 
holders, therefore, if they retain lands in 
their own possession, find no difficulty 
in hiring labourers to cultivate them. 
An examination of the statistics will 
show that in the west of the district 
where the people are poor and aborigi- 
nals predominate proportionately more 
land is in the possession of tenure-holders 
than in the east where the soil is more 
fertile and the people more prosperous. 

The importance in the district of the 
permanent tenure-holders at fixed rents 
may be judged from the fact that they 
have in their direct possession lands 
comprising more than one quarter of the 
total area of the district. Indeed in the 
western thanas of Raipur, Simlapal, 
Ranibandh, Khatra, Ohhatna and Ind- 
pore the land in the direct possession of 
these tenure-holders exceeds one-third of 
the total area. 

(c) Permanent tenure-holders not hold- 
ing at fi red rents . — These form the next 
most important class of tenure-holder, 
and they hold in their direct possession 
one-tenth of the total area of the dis- 
trict. 

(d) Other tenure-holders . — Tem- 

porary tenure-holders are very few in 
number, but the number of tenure- 
holders paying produce rents or mixed 
cash and produce rents in considerable. 

69. Land occupied by raiyats. — («) 

Raiydts at fired rents. — The very large 
majority of the raiyats recorded as hold- 
ing at fixed rents have been so recorded 
under the statutory presumption of sec- 
tion 50 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. It 
is mv opinion that in a district such as 
Bankura the effect of the provisions of 
this section is such as was never contem- 
plated by the framers of the Act, and the 
result has been to record as tnokarari 
raiyats a large number who had no real 
right to such a status. 

In the first place the rates of rent in 
this district have remained unchanged 
since before the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. No attempt has been made 
by the landlords*to enhance cash rents. 

In the second place no systematic 
papers have been kept by any landlords 
until more recent times. Tf therefore 

10 
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the presumption is able to be raised by 
the raiyat, there is no possibility that 
the landlord will be able to rebut it. 

In the third place only those raiyats 
whose landlords had obeyed the provi- 
sions of the law and granted regular 
rent receipts were able to claim the pre- 
sumption. In those cases in which the 
landlords through carelessness or policy 
had omitted to grant proper rent re- 
ceipts, the raiyats were unable to raise 
the presumption ; although it was clear, 
though riot susceptible of proof, that the 
rent of the raiyats had remained un- 
changed from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. 

For the whole district the area record- 
ed as in jtassession of raiyats holding at 
fixed rents is no less than 10 per cent, of 
the total area. Moreover, this area is 
by no means evenly distributed through- 
out the, district. 

In the six western Jungle Mahal tha- 
nas mokrari raiyats hold only 5 9 per 
cent, of the total area. In these thanas, 
“previous to the settlement operations, 
rent receipts were seldom or never grant- 
ed and it is probable that in this area the 
majority’ of raiyats recorded as mokrari 
are mokrari by contract on the strength 
of a registered document. 

In the northern thanas of Saltora and 
Mejhia 6 -9 per cent', of the area is held 
by mokrari raiyats. In the five central 
'thanas Gangajalghati, Barjora, Tal- 
dangra, Onda and Bankura the percent- 
age rises to 8-7 per cent., while in the 
Bishnupur subdivision it is no less than 
18-9 per cent. 

In the Bishnupur subdivision rent re- 
ceipts are regularly granted and hence 
it is possible in a very large number of 
cases for the raivats to show that they 
had held their lands at an unchanged 
rent for over 20 years. In this subdivi- 
sion no less than 46,885 raiyats have been 
recorded as mokrari. (b) Settled and 
occupancy raiyats . — The tables below 
show the number of holdings in the 
possession of the various classes of 
settled 'and occupancy raiyats and the 
area held by each class. 

Number of &rea in 

CLA88> holdings, acres. 


Block A (western thanas ) — 


Holding on cash rents 

60,944 

Holding on fixed produce rents c 

8,319 

Holding on a share of the pro- 

8,208 

duce. 


Holding on mixed cash and pro- 
duce rents. . * 

4,291 


168,246 

18,722 

11,724 

26,602 


Class. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Area in 
acres. 

P 

Block B (northern thanas ) — 



Holding, on cash rents 

22.821 

43,959* 

Holding on fixed produce rents 

519 

646 

Holding on a share of the pro* 
dure. 

913 

90 a 

Holding on mixed cash and pro- 
duce gents. 

82 

* 231 

Block C (central thanas ) — 



Holding on cash rents 

67,540 

129,622' 

Holding on fixed produce rents 

18,399 

26,771 

Holding on a share of the pro- 
duce. 

* 7,659 

8.032 

Holding on mixed cash and pro- 

5,405 

20,475 

duce rents. 



Block D ( eastern thanas \ — 


P 

Holding on cash rents 

116,762 

122.064 

Holding on fixed produce rents 

18,685 

15,448 

Holding on a share of the pro- 
duce. 

15,011 

11,251 

Holding on mixed (‘ash and pro- 
duce rents. 

4,304 

9,069* 

For the whole district of Bankura — 



Holding on cash rents 

268,067 j 

f., 453,893: 

Holding on fixed produce rents 

45,922 

il. 61,5*8 

Holding on a share of t he pro- 
duce. 

*■ 31,881 

31,911 

Holding on mixed cash and pro- 
duce rents. 

14,082 

66,469 

For the district of M idnapore — 



Holding on cash rent 

0124,324 

1,240,782 

Holding on fixed produce rent 

45,839 

57.662 

Holding on a share of the pro- 
duce. 

102,547 

84,159 

Holding on mixed cash and pro 
duce rents. 

17,015 

50,387 

For the district of Tippera - — 



Holding on (‘ash rents 

. 535,840 

1,090,727 

Holding on fixed produce rent 

1,198 

1,215 

Holding on a share of the pro- 
duce. 

2,505 

1,986 


Holding on mixed cash And pro- 
duce rent. 

(a) Settled raiyats on cash rents . — 
These raiyats comprise 75 per cent, of alt 
the settled raiyats in the district and call 
for no especial mention except that this 
proportion is probably smaller than that 
in any other district in the Province. 
The tendency in the Bankura district id 
in the direction of a diminution of this 
class of raiyat in favour of raiyats 
holding on produce jents? 

- The 'proportion’ which settled raivats- 
on cash rents bear to all other kinds of 
settled raiyats is 82 per cent, in the 
Midnaporer district and 97 per cent, in 
Tippera. * 

( b ) Settled raiyats on produce rents . — 
Product rents are of two kinds. Firstly 
where the rent consists of»a fixed amount. 
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of the produce, that is, so many maunds 
of paddy. This form of produce rent is 
known as sanja. 

Secondly, when the rent consists of a 
share of the produce. The rent is 
usually one-half of the gross produce of 
the land, though sometimes it is fixed at 
nine-sixteenths. This form of produce 
rent* is known as bhag. 

Of the total area of land in the 
possession of settled raiyats 11 per cent, 
is held on sanja rent and 5 per cent. 
bhag. 

In the adjoining district of Midna- 
pore, a smaller area proportionately is 
held on produce rents and here the bhag 
form of rental predominates. Of the 
total area of land held by settled raiyats 
those on bhag rentals are in possession 
of 6 per cent, while those on sanja rentals 
hold only 3-9 per cent. 

Produce rentals are of little importance 
in Eastern Bengal. In Tippera out of 
the total area of land held by settled 
raivatsl7>nly 2 per cent, is held in sanja 
and 4 5 per qent. in bhag. 

(c) Settled raiyats holding on a mixed 
produce and cash rent. — Holdings on 
mixed rentals are numerous in the 
district, and ^account for no less than 
9 per cent, of the total area held by 
settled raiyats. This form of rental 
has its origin in the sale for arrears of 
rent of an ordinary cash-paying tenancy 
and its resettlement with the former 
tenant on the original cash rent with the 
addition of a fixed amount of produce. 
As previously noted, sales of holdings 
are frequent owing to the poverty and 
thriftlessness of the people, hence the* 
prevalence of this form of tenancy. 

70. Non-occupancy raiyats. — Almost 
all raiyats in the district have acquired 
occupancy rights, and the number of 
non-occupancy raiyats holding either on 
cash or produce rents is so small as to ba 
negligible. It may be noted that where 
non-occupancy raiyats exist they hold 
almost invariably high lands of little 
value. The incidence of their rental is 
therefore low.. .* 

71. Under-raiyats. — The area in the 
direct possession ; of under-raiyats 
amounts to 66,519 a^res or 4 per cent, of 
the total area of the district, as against 
3-42 per cent, and 2-8 per cent, the area 
held by under-raiyats in Midnapore and 
Tippera, respectively. 


Subtle variations in the rights of the 
various grades of tenants are not under- 
stood in a backward district such as 
Bankura, and it may be asserted that 
under-raiyats paying rents in cash are 
ordinarily regarded as having permanent 
interests in the land. So much indeed 
is this the case that it is common to find 
a mokarari patta granted by a raiyat to 
his under-raiyat, purporting to give the 
latter permanent rights together with 
the right of free transfer and fixity of 
rent. Such mokarari patta can, of 
course, confer legally no permanent 
rights, and in such cases in the record 
of rights the khatian was opened as for 
an ordinary under-raiyat, a refe»ence 
to the mokarari patta and the date of its 
execution being made in the “Incidents” 
column. • 

Throughout the district indeed in a 
large number of cases it was found that 
under-raiyats had acquired occupancy 
rights by custom. This was especially 
the case in respect of homestead lands 
and lands which the under-raiyat had 
originally reclaimed from jungle. 
Where such rights were claimed or 
appeared on enquiry to exist, the 
Attestation Officer would draw up a 
proceeding, take evidence and come to a 
finding, and would record the rights of 
the under-raiyats on the basis of that 
finding. Occupancy rights were 
recorded for under-raiyats in no less 
than 20.141 cases in respect of 11.368 
acres of land. Under-raiyats commonly 
hold either on cash rent or on produce 
rent of either kind. 

72. Rent and rent incidence. — The 

following is the average rate of rent per 
acre for settled raiyats in each thana 
in the district. 


Thana. 

Incidence of 
rent- per acre. 


Rs. A. P. 

Raipur 

0 14 8 

Simlapul 

0 12 2 

llanibandh 

0 7 10 

Khatra 

0 10 8 

Chhatna 

0 13 7 

Indpur 

0 12 10 

Mejhift 

2 2 3 

Saltern . . 

1 14 9 

Ciangnjalghati 

2 1 7 

1 11 0 

Barjora 

Tnldangra 

O 11 11 

Ondn 

1 10 6 

Bankura 

18 1 

Sadar subdivision 

1 3 9 


10 a 
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< Th&na. 

Incidence of 
rent per acre. 


Rs. A. P. 

Sonamukhi 

2 5 9 

Patrasair 

3 5 11 

Indas 

4 6 1 

Kotalpur 

4 10 3 

Siromanipur 

4 2 6 

Joypur , 

3 12 6 

Bishnupur 

18 8 

Radhanagar 

2 3 7 

Bishnupur subdivision 

3 4 6 

Average for the whole district 

1 12 7 


The average incidence of rent per 
acre in other districts is given below : — 


Thana. 

Incidence of 
rent per acre. 

t 

Rs. A. P. 

Midnapore . . 

3 15 5 

Tippera 

3 2 2 

Noakhali 

4 4 5 

Chittagong 

5 0 0 

Bakarganj 

4 8 10 

Faridpur 

2 9 2 

Dacca 

2 13 0 

Bankura 

1 12 7 


The average incidence of rent for the 
whole district is, therefore, very much 
lower than for any other district for 
which a record of rights has been pre- 
pared, probably lower than for any other 
district in the province. The reason is 
not far to seek. Bankura, which forms 
the connecting link between the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and the flat paddy lands 
of Bengal proper, consists of rolling 
country forming uplands and valleys. 
The cultivated lands vary, therefore, 
enormously in fertility from the rich 
paddy lands at the bottom of the valleys 
to the almost valueless uplands on which 
a sparse rabi crop such as biri, kodo, eta 
can with difficulty be made to grow. 
Indeed in the west of the district cash 
rents are low throughout, but they vary 
considerably and in some cases are almost 
nominal. In central Bankura cash rents 
are somewhat higher than in the west 
but even here they are low. But both in 
,the west and centre of the district the 
proportion of produce-paying tenancies 
is very large. 

In the Bishnupur subdivi§ion 
on the other hand which consists 
mainly of flat paddy lands, differing 
little from the lands of the adjoining 
districts of Hooghly and Burdwan, the 
average incidence of rent is fairly high 


in comparison with that of other dis> 
tricts. In thanas Indas, Kotalpur, Siro- 
manipur and Joypur, the average rate 
per acre exceeds Rs. 4. Here produce- 
paying tenancies are few. 

Throughout the district the rentals are 
lump rentals and are not really based 
on rates at all, and, curiously enough, so 
far as cash rents are concerned, the land- 
lords appear in general to have made no 
attempt to enhance the rents. Bents 
have been enhanced only by a few land- 
lords w r ho have come in recently by pur- 
chase, e.ff., the Bengal Coal Company. 
The rates laid down by the Collector, 
Mr. Keating, in 1792 and known as 
Keating’s nirikhnamd apply with equal 
force to-day to central and eastern 
Bankura. The western thanas were at 
that time excluded from the district. 
Keating’s rates varied from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 7. per bigha for sona (two-cropped) 
lands, and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 for 
sali (paddy) lands. 

73. Produce rents. — The really im- 
portant problem for the WesternjaBengal 
districts, and for Bankura perhaps most 
of all, is the problem of produce rents, 
and this is a problem which yet awaits 
solution. 

i have pointed out that produce rent 
is a form of rent of little ’importance in 
Eastern Bengal and not very frequently 
met with there. The opposite is the case 
in Western Bengal. In Bankura of all 
the lands in the possession of settled 
raiyats, no less than one-quarter is held 
on produce rent or on a mixed cash and 
produce rent. In this district produce 
and mixed rents are steadily increasing 
at the expense of the original cash rents. 

This increase in the number of pro- 
duce-paving tenancies is easily accounted 
for. The people of the district are poor 
and thriftless. Famine and scarcity are 
of frequent occurrence. Against a fai- 
lure of crops the people have no reserves 
on which they can fall back. They must 
borrow for their food and for the seeds 
which will give them their livelihood in 
the coming year. Their lands are their 
only security for the money or the grain 
which they borrow. Sooner or later they 
l are unable to pay the interest on the debt 
and their, lands are sgld up. As a rule 
the landlord ip also tjjhe money-lender, 
and is the natural purchaser of the hold- 
ing when it is put up for sale. He is 
the s onlf person interested in the 
purchase of the land who has 
sufficient capital to purchase it. It. 
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happens, therefore, that there are no 
bidders at the sale and the holding is 
knocked down to the landlord-mahajan 
for a fraction of its value, for a sura just 
sufficient to cover the amount decreed 
against the tonant. Having secured 
possession of the holding, the landlord 
resettles it with the original occupant on 
a produce (usually a sanja) rent. He is 
the natural and convenient person with 
whom settlement' may be made, and the 
natural love of the Bengali cultivator for 
his home and his aversion to emigration 
make him submit even to the payment of 
a rack rent provided he can at all find 
subsistence in his own village. 

The result is economically disastrous 
Unable to avoid debt when subject to the 
payment of a comparatively small cash 
rent, it is not to be supposed that the 
cultivator will succeed in keeping clear 
of debt when burdened with the payment 
of a very heavy produce rent. It is a 
vicious circle, and while such a state of 
things continues not onlv can no im- 
provement be expected in the material 
condition^ of the cultivator, but it is diffi- 
cult to expect any improvement in the 
system of agriculture. In defence of the 
system it is urged on behalf of the land- 
lord that! he has paid for the purchase of 
the holding in cash and must expect some 
increase in the rent to recoup him for 
this expenditure. The argument is 
specious, but it is certainly no argument 
against a change in present conditions. 

Experience has shown that produce 
rents are economically unsound. They 
are in the best interests neither of the 
district, nor of thev landlord, nor of the 
tenant. It has been calculated that the 
highest proportion cd the gross produce 
of the holding which can economically be 
demanded is one-fifth. Sanja rents 
ordinarily are calculated on the basis of 
one-third of the .gross produce of the 
holding in a normal year. Bhag rents 
consist' of one-half, and sometimes even 
nine-sixteenths of the gross produce of 
the holding; while mixed cash and pro- 
duce rents often represent an even higher 
proportion. These rents are clearly rack 
rents, and it is the persistent and rapid 
spread of produce rents in this district, 
and indeed in Western Bengal as a whole 
that constitutes a real obstacle to any 
improvement in agricultural conditions 
and any raising of the people themselves 
in the scale bf- civilisation, 

' In a district such as Bankurai where 
the cultivator is faced with the probabi- 
lity of a total or partial failure of crops 


every third or fourth year, the system 
of bhag rental has something to re- 
commend it. The rent varies according 
to the crop. With sanja rentals it is 
otherwise. Though the crops fail the 
rent remains the same, and in a famine 
year the tenant must inevitably have 
recourse to the money-lender. The 
figures in Appendix IX will show that 
sanja rentals are much commoner than 
bhag rentals. In a district where 
famines are frequent sanja are more 
advantageous than bhag rentals to the 
landlords. They get their regular 
income from the land in spite of 
failure of crops. It is consequently the 
landlords’ endeavour to make all new 
settlements or re-settlements on a sanja 
rental. In Bankura the raiyats are not 
only ignorant and helpless but they are 
thoroughly subservient to the landlords. 
The result is the increase in 
sanja rents and the consequent 
increasing impoverishment of the dis- 
trict. It is only in the east of the district 
where little waste land is to be found 
and where the tenants are comparatively 
prosperous that the danger is less insis- 
tent. Here sanja tenancies are less fre- 
quent and there is little opportunity of 
new settlement or resettlement. 

This question of produce rents appears 
to me to be the most pressing agricultural 
problem in Western Bengal, and one for 
which some remedy is imperative. To 
deal with the matter bv legislation is not 
easy, and so far as I am aware, no effort 
was made to tackle the problem in the 
recent' Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act 
draft. In the present Bengal Tenancy 
Act the sole provision regarding produce 
rents is contained in section 40, which 
provides a means of commuting the pro- 
duce rent to cash rent. The working 
of this section has, however, been found 
far from satisfactory, and in this dis- 
trict has remained almost inoperative, 
as the raiyats. possibly out of fear of 
the landlords, do not apply for commu- 
tation. 

In the direction of fresh legislation 
it would probably be desirable to diffe- 
rentiate between produce-paying tenan- 
cies of long standing, and produce rents 
newly imposed on lands formerly held 
on cash rents. In the case of the latter 
restrictions might be placed on the 
amount of produce rent demandable. I 
would suggest that a limit should be 
fixed according t<f which the rent should 
not exceed one-fifth or one-fourth of the 
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gross' produce. Apart from other con- 
siderations, restrictions on the letting 
value of a holding would reduce the 
value of the raiyati security, and, by 
making borrowing more difficult, might 
in the end induce thrift. 

But by far more important than any 
legislation is to teach the cultivators 
self-help and, by increasing their re- 
sources, to raise them above the neces- 
sity of having recourse to the inahajan. 
It is in the poorer districts that Co- 
operative Societies can be of most value 
and it is precisely in these districts 
that they are most neglected owing to 
the lack of Competent persons to con- 
duct them. Direct* personal super- 
vision is an essential, but the trouble 
would be more than amply repaid. 

74. Previous surveys. — For a clear 
understanding of parts of this report 
and more especially of the portion re- 
lating to the actual work of the prepa- 
ration of the map and the record some 
account is necessary of the surveys 
which were made in the district previ- 
ously. For the account here given I am 
indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. 
Hirst, formerly Director of Surveys. 
Bengal. 

75. The Survey of Major James 
Rennell, 1787-1774. — In the time of the 
great geographer Rennell what is now 
the district of Bankura comprised the 
area then known as Bishnupur with 
portions o.f JPachete, Burdwan and 
Midnapur- The area was mapped by 
Rennell on the scale of 5 miles to the 
inch, and he subsequently published 
reductions of those maps on the scale 
of 10 miles to the inch in his famous 
Atlas of 1779-81. It was not until 
1917 that the 5 miles to an inch maps 

•were published in an Atlas containing 
hitherto unpublished maps by Rennell, 
and explained in a memoir* compiled 
by Lieutenant'-Colonel Hirst. In the 
Atlas of 1917 the Bankura district is 
shown on Plates 52 and 53. Rennell’s 
assistants in these surveys were Carter, 
Du Glos, Call, Portsmouth, Martin and 
Richards. The maps are of little but 
sentimental and historical value; and 
the boundaries shown on them are not 
to be relied upon. The most qprreet 
work will be found along the paths and 
tracks shown on the maps as roads, and 
near the lines of communications. 

76. Thakbast surveys, 1853-1855 

and 1862-1864. — At the time of the 


thakbast and revenue surveys the dis- 
trict of Bankura had not attained its 
present limits. The revenue thanas of 
Chhatna, Khatra and Raipur, compris- 
ing the present thanas of Saltora, 
Chhatna, Indpur, Khatra, Ranibandh, 
Raipur and Simlapal, were at that 
time included in the district of 
Manbhum. These thanas »w r ere 
accordingly surveyed in the thakbast 
survey of Manbhum which was made 
during the years 1862 to 1864. The 
maps prepared during this survey were 
severely criticised by the Deputy Sur- 
veyor-General, who remarked that he 
had never seen such bad t/mk maps and 
observed 1 : “In, -many -cases there was 
little or no resemblance between the 
boundaries as obtained by the two modes 
of survey, thakbast and professional". 
Indeed at the time of the settlement 
operations the Manbhum thakbast maps 
were found quite useless for any pur- 
poses of comparison. It lias been ex- 
plained elsewhere that in the w r estern 
thanas of the district the estates are 
all large and comprised in jsoinpaet 
blocks. No chaks of estates are therefore 
to be found in these maps, neither do 
they contain any chaks of ghatwali or 
chaukidari chakran lands. 

In the remaining eastern thanas of 
the district 910 square miles were dealt 
with in 1853-54 and 900 in 1854-55. 
The succeeding revenue survey, however, 
only accounted for 1.349 square miles, 
a discrepancy which it is difficult to 
explain. 

Mr. H. M. Reid w r as in charge of this 
thak survey which was carried out under 
the system adopted in 1857, a system 
which showed a great advance on former 
systems. But apparently owing to the 
interlaced nature of the ghatwali tenures, 
the maps did not afford that guidance 
tb the revenue surveyors which had 
been expected. They ; . therefore, criti- 
cised the maps < adversely. The 
Board of Revenue was, however, satis- 
fied with the maps as will appear from 
a remark made in connection with the 
ghatwali tenures as shown therein. — 

“It is an agreeable surprise 

to find that the difficulties have been 
overcome at the cost of only some addi- 
tional annoyance and labour to the 
surveyor”. It may easily be that', at 
least in the eastern portipft of Bankura, 
the surveyors were ultr&critical. There 
Mr. Reid and his staff dealt with the 
demarcation of 74,953 separate chaks , 
a task immeasurably greater than any 
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thing that had been attempted before. 
At' that time any demarcation officer 
who could not give a satisfactory out- 
turn by area measurement — almost re- 
gard! ass of an area’s contents — was 
unpopular with the Board of Revenue; 
and »it probably happened that Mr. 
Reid’s staff had the choice between 
damaged prospects and unsatisfactory 
work. A mistake thrft was made was 
that the khumi system of survey — the 
father of the modern cadastral system 
— was not adopted in the areas of the 
maximum interlacing of estates. The 
thakbast maps of the eastern portion 
of the district were found on compa- 
rison with our maps to have attained a 
considerable degree of accuracy both in 
respect of boundary and of internal 
plotting of chaks. 

77. Revenue survey- — As was the 

case with the thakbast survey, the reve- 
nue survey was made in two distinct 
blocks, at two different periods. The 
eastbrn portion of the district was sur- 
veyed from 1854-1856, the western 
portion from 1861-1867. 

The Survey of 1854-1856 was under 
the superintendence of Captain Gastrell 
and Mr. C. Bradley, the former being 
absent from August 1855 to January 
1856 whilst employed with his regiment 
during the Santal rebellion, Gastrell 
was amongst the most able of the old 
revenue surveyors. This survey is inter- 
esting as being the first in which the 
system of mapping each village separately 
was discarded in favour of what is known 
as the chaddar system, by which a num- 
ber of village maps appear congregated 
on one page. Discrepancies of a serious 
nature occurred between Gastrell’s sur- 
vey of the Midnaporfe-Bankura boundary 
and the survey of Midnapore by Captain 
Matheson and Mr. Wilson. Gastrell s 
results were upheld. Gastrell connected 
with 17 great trigonometrical stations 
of th# Calcutta longitudinal series of the 
main triangulation of India. The survey 
was, therefore, very well controlled, and 
the theodolite traverse results were good. 

The western portion of Bankura. was 
surveyed by Majpr T. Sherwell, another 
revenue surveyor^of gre&t cBpftcitv, find 
Captain McDonald. The original maps 
of this survey are in Bihar and Orissa. 
The survey calls for no special comments. 

78. Cadastral surveys 1888-1893.— 

On the application of the Maharaja of 


Burdwan the cadastral survey of the ’ 
Burdwan khas mahals of Bankura was 
taken up, and a similar survey was made 
in Burdwan, Birbhum, Midnapore and 
Hooghly. 

In 1888-89 the mahals Huda Rupal, 
Sonamukhi and the Ghats were taken tip, 
777 villages being traversed with the 
theodolite and 42 cadastrally surveyed 
on the scale of 16 inches to the mile. It 
was soon found that the patnidars were 
in possession of far more land than their 
leases covered, and it was- decided to 
extend the operations. 

•In 18f?9-90 tauzi No. 4 was traversed 
and 323 villages were cadastrally sur- 
veyed on the scale of 16 inches to the 
mile. A record of rights of these villages 
was also compiled. The operations 
covered an area of 226-93 square miles. 
In addition the boundaries of 235 vil- 
lages, covering an area of 147-3 square 
miles, were surveyed on the 4-inch scale. 

In 1890-Ml the boundaries of 921 
villages were relaid from the thakbast 
maps anti the demarcation was tested by 
independent surveys on the 4-inc.h scale 
Salient points were marked with 
permanent marks. 

In December 1891 work was com- 
menced in tauzis Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the 
object being to find who was in 
possession of Ra j lands and whether they 
were Khas or leased in patni. In 1891 - 
92, 1,656 villages, covering an area of 
614 square miles, were traversed, and 44 
villages, covering an area of 11-29 square 
miles, were cadastrally surveyed. This 
traverse seems excessive, but it was 
decided to embrace the scattered villages 
already traversed and those for future 
examination in tauzis Nos. 1 to 4 in one 
main block divided into nine main 
circuits and connected with nine great 
trigonometrical stations. The villages 
contained in this block were projected 
on the 4-inch scale. In 1892-93 the 
work was completed the programme 
consisting of 1,432 villages with 6.886 
clinks and covering 782-9 square miles. 
No cadastral survey was done, but the 
village boundaries were surveyed on the 
4-inch scale. 

The maps of .this survey are lodged in 
the Surveyor-Geriferal s Office, his officers 
having conducted the survey : copies of 
the maps with the original khnsras, etc., 
were supplied to the Burdwan Raj? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The present operations 

79. Initiation and progress.— 

According to the programme for the* 
survey and record of rights of the 
Province, the traverse survey of the 
Bankura district was to have been' 
started from the cold weather of 1914-15, 
and jthe cadastral survey was to Jiave 
commenced from the following year. 
Not only did the district adjoin Midna- 
pore, of which the traverse survey had 
just been completed, but a peculiar 
reason for the preparation of a record of 
rights ldy in the fact that aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes formed a consider- 
able element in the population. In the 
adjoining province of Bihar and Orissa 
special legislation had |been passed to 
protect the Santals and kindred 
aboriginal races, and a survey ajnd :ai 
record of rights of the Santal Parganarf 
had been completed to give effect to that 
legislation. In Bengal Mr. McAlnin 
had been deputed as long ago as the year 
1909 to enquire into the condition of the 
Santals and other aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the districts of Midnapore. 
Birbhum and Bankura. This enquiry 
had brought to light the essential fact 
that these aboriginals owing to ^their 
ignorance were entirely at the mercy of 
their landlords and of the money-lenders. 
As a result these unfortunajte peoples 
had been largely dispossessed of 
their lands by very questionable 
means and were rack-rented for the 
lands which they were still allowed to 
retain. It was hoped that settlement' 
operations undertaken in these districts 
by sympathetic officers would do much 
to improve the position of the 
aboriginals, and that the existence of ari 
authentic record of rights would serve 
as a protection against their oppressors 
for the future. Settlement operations 
were nearing completion in the Midna- 
pore district, and a special petty settle- 
ment for the Santal areas had already 
been undertaken in the Rampurhat sub- 
division of the Birbhum .district. 
Bankura alone remained, and the 
intention was to start operations in this 
district as soon as the Midnapore party 
could be relieved. « ’ 

Ttye first proposals for the inception 
,of settlement operations in the Bankura 


district were submitted by the Director 
of Land Records in August 1914* and 
the sanction of the Government of India 
to these proposals was received in October 
of the same yeart. According to these 
proposals the district was to have been 
divided into three blocks. The si* 
westernmost thanas, where the Santals 
principally reside, were to have been 
surveyed during the first year, the five 
central thanas during the second and the 
eight thanas which comprise the Bishnu- 
pur subdivision during the third. From 
the point of view of area the programme 
of field work thus decided on was far 
heavier for the first two years than for 
the third, but not only is the area under 
waste and jungle greater in the Sadar 
than in the Bishnupur subdivision, but 
it was anticipated also that in the latter 
subdivision the incidence of plots and 
interests would be far heavier than in 
the former, and the record itself more 
complicated. A traverse survey of the 
six westernmost thanas.. covering.an area 
of 968 square miles, was actually com- 
pleted during the cold weather of 1914- 
la, but the outbreak of the War in 
Europe effectually upset the previous' 
arrangements, and the subsequent 
operations were postponed sine die. 

Meanwhile, early in 1917, it was repre- 
sented to the Government of India by the 
Mining and Geological Institute, Cal- 
cutta. that 4 inch to the mile contour 
maps of all the coal-field areas were 
urgently required in the interests of the 
coal industry. It does not appear that 
the Mining and Geological Institute had 
any very clear idea of its real require- 
ments, but the result of, the representa- 
tion was that, underfire orders of the 
Government of In#ffi«M;he programme 
was changed and thef^D^rbctor of Land 
Records .was instructed 'to include the 
subdivision of Asansol in the Bankura 
Settlement Operations “in compliance 
with the wishes of the Government of 
India for the production at the earliest 
possible date of 4 inch to the mile mapg 


* Commissioner of Burdwan’s memorandum No. 115 
R.G., dated the 15th August 1914, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal in the Revenue Department, 
forwarding Director of Land Records letter No. 2 1-6148 
dated the 4th August 1914. Letter of Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, RevOTaeJtenartment, No. 9329 L. 
R., dated the 12th Sept^nfWjrwiW, to the Secretary to 
the Government of lnditr D^wtment of Revenue and 
Agriculture. ;V 

t Letter of the Seosetdiy to the Government of 
India Department of Revenue and Agriculture, No. 1191* 
381-2, dated the 29th October 1914, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 



of. the ooal-fields of Bengal suitable fox' 
mining purposes”*. 

The Asansol subdivision contains the 
bulk of the Bengal coal areas. The 
south of the Birbhum district, (where 
coal-mining has a'iready started, was td 
be omitted from the present operations, 
but it was decided that this area should 
be taken up for survey as soon as the 
Bankura, operations had dosed. In 
consultation with the Director of Surveys 
it was agreed that in the Asansol coal 
. area the usual procedure for traverse 
and cadastral survey should be followed . 
but that during the traverse survey the 
relative height of the traverse stations 
.should be obtained, so that the work o' 
contouring, which might be undertaken 
at a later stage, would be simplified. Itt 
was proposed that the contour niaprf 
should be prepared by the Survey of 
India, and that the 4 inch to the mile 
maps prepared in the ordinary course of 
the operations by the Settlement staff, 
should serve as a basis for these contour 
maps. It is difficult to understand how 
the expense of preparing maps with 10- 
foot contours can be justified or what 
practical use such contour maps would 
be to the coal industry. Moreover, it* 
would seem that 10-foot contours would 
be too far apart to serve any practical 
useful purpose. 

When therefore the revised proposals 
were submitted by the Director of Land 
Records? and approved by the Govern - 
rnent of India t in 1018, the whole of 
the Asansol subdivision was included in 
the area to lx* surveyed and settled, and 
the whole area under settlement was 
divided into four in nlaee of the original 
three blocks, the Asansol subdivision 
being included in the second block to- 
gether with, an area of 170 square miles 
in the north of Bankura. 

Out of a total area of 2,647 square 
miles which forms the district, a map 
and a record of rights already existed 
for an area of 43 square miles, but the 
villages previously surveyed were scat- 
tered and both the maps and the records 
were considered to be inaccurate and 


♦ Letter of the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal to the Director of Land Records, No. 1269 T.R., 
dated the 21at September 1917. 

♦Director of Land Records’ letter No. TT-5-2673. 
dated the 14t,h March t918, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

f Letter of Undpfr Secretary to the Government of 
India, No. 44M47-2, dated the 28th May 1918. to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment. 


antiquated. It was. decided, therefore, 
that the whole of the district, including 
these previously surveyed areas, should 
be brought under survey and settlement 
in the course of the proposed operations. 

In the Director of Land Record’s 
proposals, calculated according to the 
revenue survey areas, the total area of 
the district was shown as 2,621 square 
miles; after the survey the actual area 
of the district was found to be 2,647 
square miles. The difference is due to 
the fact that, whereas according to the 
notification the entire river Damodar is 
included within the Bankura district, af 
the time of the revenue survey the river 
was included in some villages and ex- 
cluded in others. 

80. Organisation of work. — The 

whole district, together with the sub- 
division of Asansol! was divided into 
four blocks, in which field work was to be 
started in four successive years. 

The first block consisted of the six 
western and southern thanas. Chhatna. 
Indpur. Khatra. Ranibandh. Raipur and 
Sim'urpal. Work was started in this area 
first of all as it is was here mainly that 
the aboriginals had their homes. 

The second block consisted of Saitora 
and Mejhia, the two northernmost thanas 
of Bankura. together with the whole of 
the Asansol subdivision. Work was 
started thus early in the Asansol sub- 
division so as to give effect to the Govern- 
ment of India order that the 4 inch to a 
mile mans of the coal-field area should 
he prepared as soon as possible. 

The centre of the district formed the 
third block which comprised Gangajal- 
ghati, Barjora. Bankura. Taldangra and 
Onda thanas. 

The fourth block consisted of the entire * 
Bishnu pur subdivision. 

According to programme during the 
first season field work up to the stage of 
bujhnrat, that is cadastral survey, khana- 
pvri , initial recess and bujfuirat, was to 
be completed of the first block. Tn the 
second year field work up to the stage of 
hirjh'irat was to he done of the second 
block, while the remainder of the work 
up to the stage of final janch of the first 
block was to lie completed. Similarly, 
in the third and fourth years it was 
proposed to finish field work of the third 
and fourth blqcks up to the stage o. 
buj karat , while the remaining work of 
the second and third blocks up to the 

. U 
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stage of final janch would be completed. 
Thus by the end of the fifth season 
1921-22 the work of the whole area up to 
the stage of final janch was to be finished. 
Each block was divided for the con- 
venience ®f work into ten or twelve 


circles, each in charge of a Circle Officer, 
and each circle was divided ordinarily 
into six halkas, each in charge of a 
kanvngo. 

The table below will show the progress 
of work year by year : — 


Statement ol yearly Progrees. 


Year. 

Thanas. 

Cadastral. 1 

| 

Thanas. 

! 

Attestation. 

Objec- 

tion. 

Final 

publication. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ** 

0 

7 j 

8 



Plots. 


K ha tin ns. 

Cases. 

Thanas. 


1918-19 

tt t bunas of A Block 

10, 20, 398 






1919- 20 

c 

1920- 21 

1 R Block. 

2 thanas of Hank urn 
and 10 thanas of 
Asansol. 

f» thanas of C Block 

1,047,047 

1.159,291 

0 thanas of 

A Block. 

12 t lianas 
o B Block. 

150,027 

226,972 

5,512 

24,080 

1. Simlapal. 

2. Kanibandh. 

3. Raipur. 

4. Khatra. 

1. indpiir. 

2. Cbbatiia. 

3. All thanas. 

of B Hlock. 

The total num- 
lair of khatlans 
found after 

Attestation was 
945,173, Final 
Janch — 948,951 , 
Print ins with 
re-prints 

902,085. 

1921-22 

8 thanas of 1) Block 
partly. 

730,584 

5 t bunas of 

C Block. 

220,043 

7.898 



1922-23 

Ditto 

501,134 

8 tlianas of 
D Block 
partly. 

250,105 

j 

5,709 

1. All thanas of 

C Block. 


1923-24 

.... 


Ditto 

82.820 

7,384 

J. Bishnupur. 

2. .loypnr. 

3. Kotalpur. 

4. Siromanipur. 

5. Indas. 

0. Patrasayer. 

* 

1924-25 





| 

1. Sonanmklii. 

2. Radhanatfar. 


Total 

.... 

4,525,054 


943,173 

50.052 




Names of t lianas of curb Block. 


Block. 

A. 

(1) Chhatna, 

(2) Indptir, 

(3) Khatra, 

(1) Ha lihandh. 

B. 

(1) Saltora, 

(2) Mejhia, 

(3) Asansol. 

(4) M: ainatpur. 

(7) Barahanl, 

(8) Janmria, 

(9) Raniganj, 

(10) On dal. 

C. 

(1) Bankura, 

(2) (jiangftjaUthati, (3) Barjora, 

(4) On la, 

D. 

(1) Blahmipur, 

(2) Joy pur, 

(3) Siromanipur, 

(4) Kotalpur, 


1.8) Sonauiukhi. 


(ft) Raipur, (0) Simlapal. 

(5) Discrgur, <«») Sulunpiir, 

(11) Faridpur, (12) Katiksu. 

(5) Tuldatigra. 

(f») Indus, (0) Patrasayer. (7) RadhamiKiir, 


81. The staff — gazetted officers. — 

The gazetted staff of a major settlement 
consists ordinarily of one Settlement 
Officer, one or sometimes (two Charge 
Officers for cadastral, a (’barge Officer 
for attestation, and a varying number 
of cadastral and attestation Circle 
Officers. 

During the last few years two factors 
have contributed to cause a decrease in 
the number of gazetted officers employed ; 
the first is the necessity for economy 
which becomes yearly more insistent, the 
second is the natural desire to retain in 
employment as large a number of 
kanungos as possible. In the Settlement 
Department the reduction of a four-party 
programme to a two-party programme' 
has necessarily involved the discharge of 
a number of Kanungos, who had done 
nothing to deserve such ,a fate. 

The decrease in the number of gazet- 
ted officers employed in the Settlement 


Department is, I think, a. misfortune 
from every point of view. The sub- 
stitution of kanungos for gazetted officers 
in posts ordinarily held by the latter is 
not mainly a question of efficiency, for a 
competent kanungo is capable of doing 
excellent work at any rate as an Attesta- 
tion Officer. It is a question both of 
training and of prestige. It is impor- 
tant from the point of view of general 
administration that advantage should be 
taken of settlement operations for the 
purpose of training officers in all 
branches of revenue work. The neces- 
sity for such a training is a very real 
one, and it is difficult indeed for an 
officer to acquire a thorough revenue 
training in any other way. 

The original suggestion for the 
employment of Munsifs in the Settle- 
ment Department came from the late 
Major Jack; it was his conviction that 
Munsifs who had worked as Assistant 














Settlement Officers would understand the 
record of rights and realise its value, 
with the result that they would them- 
selves consult it and would insist on its 
being produced before them in any case 
in which the question of the right, title, 
possession, or rent of land was in issue. 
Results have thoroughly justified the 
proposal and its adoption, and . the 
modern tendency to reduce the recruit- 
ment of Munsifs to the Settlement 
Department or to abolish it altogether is 
to he deplored. 

Again, apart from the advantages of 
the employment of gazetted officers in the 
Settlement Department from the 
point of view of the training of the 
officers themselves, it cannot he doubted 
that an officer of superior rank has more 
influence with the public and that his 
delusions carry more weight. The em- 
ployment of gazetted officers is. therefore, 
desirable in the interests of the Settle- 
ment Department itself. Tor this 
reason ji is to he hoped that, when the 
financial situation improves. Deputy Col- 
lectors and Munsifs will In* employed in 
major settlements in the same numbers 
as was the case before the War. 

82. Kanungos. — The Kanungos have 
long been regarded as the backbone of 
the Settlement Department. It is true 
that the hulk of the work is done bv them, 
and it has been done on the whole very 
well indeed. Unfortunately the whole 
cadre is now becoming dissatisfied with 
its position and prospects, and this dis- 
satisfaction is having an inevitable effect 
on the quality of the work. The dis- 
content is not without justification : and 
it is a matter for consideration whether, 
in the absence of any improvement in 
the conditions of the service either by 
way of pension or of provident fund, 
recruitment should not now he stopped 

There is another factor which vitally 
affects the quality of the Kanungo s work. 

I mean the necessity of adjusting the. 
programme in proportion to the number 
of Kanungos employed. There is. T 
believe, a Government resolution to the 
effect that field work shall not ordinarily 
he extended beyond the month of June, 
a very salutary resolution were it but 
possible to observe it. To continue field 
work after the break of the monsoon is a 
virtual impossibility in Eastern Bengal. 
In Western Bengal districts it is phy- 
sically possible, but experience has 
shown that it has had such an injurious 


effect on the health of the Kanungos and 
on the quality of their work as to make 
it most undesirable. And I should 
strongly urge that in future the pro- 
gramme of work be so arranged as to 
allow a clear three months respite from 
field work for ail Kanungos. 

Under ordinary circumstances a 
Kanungo can be expected to maintain an 
outturn of about 4,000 plots per month 
and to complete the bujharat of about' 
15,000 plots during the season. Much 
will, however, depend on the difficulties 
of the survey and the date when it may 
be possible to start the work of bujharat. 
Experience in this settlement has shown 
the necessity of keeping a few Kanungos! 
in reserve. If. for example. Go Kanun- 
gos are allotted to a settlement, the num- 
ber of halkas into which the area is 
divided should not exceed 00. It was 
found in the Bankura settlement that 
some Kanungos invariably fell ill during 
the field season and were incapacitated 
for further work. In consequence it was 
necessary to give to one Kanungo the 
superintendence of two halkas. This 
was clearly an impossible task to perforin 
adequately and disorganisation always 
resulted. Tf the number of Kanungos 
required by the .Settlement Officer is not 
available, it is desirable in my opinion 
to enlarge the size of the kalkas so as to 
provide fora reserve of a few Kanungos. 

The Bankura settlement, as I shall 
show later on. was throughout under- 
staffed. possibly from a mistaken idea 
that the work to be done was easy, where- 
as in fact the survey, which is the stage 
in the proceedings which takes the 
longest time, is probably the most 
difficult in the Province. The con- • 
sequence was that in .the first two field 
seasons the work of buj karat continued 
till the end of September, the third field 
season till the beginning of August, 
while in the fourth year it was found 
quite impossible to finish the programme 
and hence the work was stopped at the 
end of July to be completed in the 
following year. 

The continuance of work in the field 
almost to the close of the rains had its ill 
effect both on the health of the Kanungos 
as well as on the quality of the work, and 
it was difficult for the Settlement Officer 
to escape the feeling that he was asking 
more of his staff than was either right or 
fair. * 
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83. Special problems — their cause 
and. their remedy.— The settlements of 
Bankura and Jessore did not start under 
the happiest auspices. With the excep- 
tion of Tippera -N oakhali , where opera- 
tions had commenced in October 1914, 
no new settlement work had been started 
since the outbreak of the War. As a 
consequence it had been found necessan 
to reduce the staff of the department 
considerably ; a number of Kanungos had 
been discharged and no new recruits had 
been enlisted. When, therefore, work 
was started in these two settlements, ol 
the Kanungos employed many were al- 
together new and untrained, and of the 
remainder a number had been out of 
touch with settlement work for a full 
three veal's. For similar reasons the 
gazetted officers were almost all new to 
the work. Thus the preliminary work 
of training the staff and forming it into 
a homogeneous whole was one of more 
than usual difficulty. But, be it said, 
it is not my intention by these remarks 
to cast any reflection on the work of the 
staff as a whole, for whose loyalty a no 
good work in the face of difficulties i 
have nothing but admiration. On the 
other hand the work of training these 
various elements had been rendered 
easier by the publication in 1916 of a 
new and up-to-date “ Survey and Settle- 
ment Manual ” and by the simultaneous 
publication of the “ Technical Rules and 
Instructions of the Settlement Depart 
ment,” which for the first time laid 
down definite rules to be followed in all 
settlements for all branches of work. To 
the necessity for full and complete rules 
any Settlement Officer will testify, ano 
before the publication of these rules it 
was often the case that the Settlement 
Officer of a new settlement had to learn 
over again what experience had taught 
his predecessors. 

The operations in these two districts 
are further interesting as forming a 
transitional stage between pre-war ant. 
post-war conditions and as witnessing 
the beginnings of certain difficulties 
which will inevitably loom large in sub- 
sequent operations/ These difficulties 
may be divided under two heads, (1) 
financial and (2) political. * 

Under the first head it may be 
observed that the cost of settlement 
operations must be considerably larger 
than was the case before the War if the 
standard of efficiency is to be maintain 
ed. The department has from the start 


been administered with so strict a regard 
for economy that in scarcely any direc- 
tion is retrenchment possible. The fact 
must be realised that a Settlement Officei 
cannot make bricks without straw ano 
that the settlement staff must be paid a 
fair and adequate wage. The costs of 
settlement have been so low hitherto 
that this added cost will not be severely 
left by the agricultural population, on 
whom the burden will fall. 

A consideration of the number of 
Kanungos to be employed and the ade- 
quacy of their pay is part of the same 
question. It is on them that the bulk 
of the field work falls, and it is desirable 
that a sufficient staff should be employ- 
ed so as to ensure the completion of 
field work within the month of June. 
Year after year this settlement has 
worked with a staff whose numbers 
were inadequate. In the first two yean 
of the settlement buj karat was not com- 
pleted until the close of September, and 
in no year before August. The result 
has been a stale and weary staff whose 
work has deteriorated in spite of them- 
selves as the season advanced and whose 
health in many cases has failed. The 
pay and conditions of service of Kanun- 
gos are matters beyond the jurisdiction 
of a Settlement Officer, but they alone, 
I believe, of all Government servants, 
have received no increase of pay to com- 
pensate them for the increased cost of 
living, and signs are not lacking that a 
sense of grievances unredressed and 
claims unconsidered will sooner or later 
affect the efficiency of this most hard- 
worked and most deserving body of Gov- 
ernment officers. 

In this settlement a general increase 
of pay was given in the year 1 920 to all 
members of the subordinate staff, both 
establishment and job and contract. 
This increase gave on the average to 
each individual an addition of 30 per 
cent, to the pay which he drew when he 
first joined the settlement. I believe 
that this increase was necessary and was 
granted none too soon to prevent legiti- 
mate discontent. 

The question of the pay of amins is a 
far more complicated problem. The 
amins are a body of experts who leave 
their homes to work in the department 
for five or six months only. They bring 
with them a rriohurir, whose wages they 
pay, and they are responsible for the 
recruitment and the payment of the 
coolies necessary for their work. They 
are paid by contract and their fees were 
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originally Rs. 10 per 100 acres for the 
finished map, which rate was raised to 
Rs. 12-8 in the season 1921-22. l*’or 
preliminary record writing they are 
paid Rs. 2 per 100 plots. 

The work of cadastral survey com- 
prises the location of the traverse sta- 
tions’ the cutting of quadrilaterals, the 
plotting of the village boundary, the 
completion of the internal plotting, and 
finally the inking of the map in Cobalt 
blue. In a difficult Western Bengal dis- 
trict the all-round rate of progress of 
an average am in seldom exceeds 10 
acres daily. His average monthly earn- 
ings would thus amount to Rs. 30 or 
under the new scale to Rs. 37-8. Out 
of this the wages of his mohurir and of 
his three coolies have to be paid. Such 
a rate of pay is clearly inadequate, and 
in the field season 1921-22 a special 
allowance of Rs. 10 per month was 
granted as a temporary measure to 
cover a portion of the cost of the coolies. 

It is certain that the amins receive 
free boa'rd and lodging for themselves 
and their mohurirs in the village in 
which they are working. Usually the 
villagers provide coolies also. It may be 
surmised that the amins exact money if 
and where they can. It is true that 
complaints against the amins for illegal 
extortion of money were very few. but 
in a backward district this proves little. 
It is probable that in a few cases an 
organised levy was made on the villagers, 
each being asked to contribute in pro- 
portion to the amount of land which he 
held. Where such a levy was made it 
is hardly possible that the Ranungo in 
charge of the hnlka could have remained 
in ignorance of the fact; but so anxious 
is the Ranungo to keep his amins con- 
tented that he will seldom report such 
cases of bribery or extortion as come to 
his notice. 

It is difficult t » find a remedy for such 
a state of affairs. Theoretically the 
amin should be given an adequate wage, 
but it is improbable that an increase in 
their rates of pay would have any effect 
in stopping the amins from taking 
money illegally. The amin is fully 
aware that if his misdeeds are detected 
by a superior officer he will be dismissed 
and steps will be taken to prevent his 
subsequent employment in Government 
service, but the probabilities of detec- 
tion are small, and the villagers con- 
cerned are the last people to come for- 
ward and expose the amins. It is pub- 
lic opinion which is at fault. So long 


as the taking of bribes is not regarded 
as a social crime, so long as the 
perpetrator does not fall in the estima- 
tion of his fellowmen, so long will this 
iniquity continue. It can but be hopec 
that the spread of education, and the 
weight of responsibility gradually im- 
posed on these entrusted with local and 
provincial self-government will at 
length produce a public opinion that 
will effectually put a stop to this and 
kindred evils. 

The second difficulty I have labelled 
political. Bv this I refer to the hosti- 
lity manifested of late years under the 
name of non-co-operation towards all 
Government officials and to all forms of 
Government activity. Such a movement 
is especially dangerous in relation to 
settlement operations, for the cultivators 
are not only ignorant and easily led. but 
are peculiarly susceptible where their 
land is concerned. A cry that a survey 
of their fields will damage their crops is 
enough to provoke them to resist the 
amins and obstruct their work. 

It ha> long been evident that the 
powers of a Settlement. Officer are quite 
out of proportion to his responsibilities, 
and although the question has been raised 
from time to time, no steps 'at all have 
been taken to make those powers ade- 
quate. It may be asked, w’hat are the 
powers of a Settlement Officer? He has, 
of course, no executive powers at all, 
and no more authority to invoke police 
assistance than the private individual. 
In the event of his orders being disobey- 
ed or his subordinates obstructed, he is 
powerless to punish. He can, it is true, 
summon a recalcitrant person under 
Order XVI of the Civil Procedure Code, 
or issue a special notice on him under 
section 7 of the Survey Act. The power 
of summons under the Civil Procedure 
Code is really ineffective, because it is 
only the power to summon a person to 
appear before himself. He has no 
power to insist on appearance before his 
subordinates in the field. The efficacy 
>f a special notice under section 7 of the 
Survey Act is nullified by the fact that 
15 days must elapse between the date of 
the service of notice and the date fixed 
for appearance. Before such a notice 
can be effective the work in the village 
concerned is usually completed. 

In former days when respect for con- 
stituted authority was so marked a 
characteristic of the Bengali people, 
adequate statutory powers were not 
ordrnarilv necessary to a Settlement 
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Officer for the successful performance 
of his duty. It was sufficient for the 
Settlement Officer or the officers subordi- 
nate to him to command for the people 
to obey. Now the Settlement Officer 
may expect obstruction, active or 
passive, not because the obstructionists 
object to his work but because he is an 
official of Government. 

The time has, therefore, come and 
indeed is long overdue for arming the 
Settlement Officer with powers sufficient 
to ensure the protection of his staff and 
the progress of his work. As a first 
instalment I would suggest that the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Bengal Survey 
Act be revised, that the proviso imposing 
an interval of 15 days between the 
service of the summons and the date of 
appearance be forthwith abolished, and 
the Superintendent of Survey be author- 
ised to vest all Revenue Officers with 
powers under the section. To unite in 
one person the posts of Settlement Officer 
and of Collector of the district is, 
I believe, the one really effective method 
of giving adequate powers to the 
Settlement Officer, and such an amalga- 
mation might be tried with advantage 
in a small district as an experiment. 

84. The preparation of cadastral 
maps. — The various stages of work 
which go to the making of the finished 
cadastral map have been described in 
detail in “ The Technical Rules and 
Instructions of the Settlement Depart- 
ment.'' They arc — 

(7) Traverse survey. 

(£) Cadastral survey. 

(.;) Extraction and proving of areas. 

( 4 ) Boundary comparison. 

( 5 ) Final inking and checking of 

sheets. 

85. The unit of survey. — The choice 
of a unit of survey is necessarily the 
first matter to be decided upon before 
the cadastral survey of a district is 
started. This involves various con- 
siderations. The unit chosen should be 
locally convenient, that is, any part of it 
should be easily accessible from any 
other part; it should be suitable from 
the point of view of area and population 
for administrative purposes, and itbove 
all, it should lie a well-known and well 
defined local unit. 

Under the present rules in force it has 
been decided that, to avoid confusion, 
the revenue survey mauza shall ordinari- 
ly be ( ad opted as the unit of surve v At 


the time of the revenue survey, however, 
the considerations which should* guide 
the choice of a unit of survey were not 
always very clearly understood, and it 
sometimes happened that very small 
areas were formed into separate mauzas 
for the sole reason that the proprietors 
of the lands were different. Under the 
present rules in force, therefore, the 
revenue survey unit is to be departed 
from, when it is inconveniently small 
(less than 100 acres), when, owing to the 
area having been jungle at the time of 
the revenue survey, it is inconveniently 
large, or when it is entirely surrounded 
by the lands of another village. In 
such cases the revenue survey unit is to 
be amalgamated with another unit or 
units to form a. single village, or is to 
be split up to form a number of 
villages. 

Since 1911 it has been ordered, at the 
instance of the Settlement Officer of 
Mymensingh. that such deviations from 
the revenue survey unit shall be decided 
on, so far as possible, before the com- 
mencement of the traverse survey, so 
that the area selected to form a village 
may be traversed and cadast rally sur- 
veyed entire on one sheet. 

In the Bank lira district many cases 
occurred in which the revenue survey 
unit was found to be too small to he 
retained as a separate village, and the 
annexed table will show the number of 
cases in which such units were amalga- 
mated and the number of villages now 
existing as a result of the recent opera- 
tions. 


Block. 

Number t f 
villi ges 
according U 
the revenue 
mi vey. 

Number rf 
villrgea 
Accenting to 
the present, 
survey. 

[ Number of 
revenue 
survey vil- 
lages amal- 
g mated. 

A. Thanas Chhatuu, 

I nd pur, Kl ultra, ltanl- 
bai dh, Raipur, Simla- 
pal. 

2,407 

1,308 

189* 

1,04 r 

1,049 

B. Than; * Sultm a, Me- 
Jliia. 

308 

232 

70 

<\ Tinman Gangajal- 

tflriti, B n Jura, Ban- 
ku a, Omln, T;.ldnngrn. 

1,890 

1,111 

ot 

1,117 

780 

TJ. Th .nus Hr nnrnukhl, 
Patraw&lr, Indan, Kotal- 
pur. Sin inunlpur. Joy- 
pur, BIhIi? uptir, Radh»- ! 
nrt gar. 

1.002 

901 

701 

Trtal 

0,203 

3,002 

195 

3,847 

2,011 


• lBii now vlllugeB firmed In the area cf 108 rquare thU«h» In 
thanan Raipur and Raiilba dh of which no revenue survey wa» d nr. 

1 0 new vlll; geta termed In Thatia Tahiangfa out of single reve- 
nue Hurvey villages. 
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From this table it will be seen that 
out of, a total of 6,263 revenue survey 
villages no less than 2,611 were found 
to be too small to be retained as separate 
villages. The number of villages now 
existing as a result of the recent sur- 
vey is 3,847, and this total includes 189 
villages formed out of the area of 198 
square miles in thanas Ranibandh and 
Raipur to which the revenue survey was 
not extended, and also six new villages 
formed in the jungly thana of Tal- 
dangra out of revenue survey villages 
found to be too large for administrative 
convenience. Care was taken to consult 
the interests of landlords and tenants 
when any change was made from the 
revenue survey unit, and no real objec- 
tions were raised to the proposal. 

Special attention was paid to the 
names of the villages, and care was taken 
to allot to ea('h village the name by which 
it is locally known. 

86. Traverse Survey. The traverse 
suryey of the first block of the district 
comprising thanas Chhatna. Indpur, 
Khatra, Ranibandh, Raipur and Simla- 
pal was taken up according to the sanc- 
tioned programme in the cold weather 
of 1914-la. The field work was finished 
but before the computation in office could 
be completed the Government, with a 
view to effect economics necessitated by 
the War, directed the postponement of 
the work in Bankura in their letter No. 
3005 of the 19th March 1915 to the 
Director of Land Records. The work 
was accordingly stopped. The traverse 
stations as usual were marked, some with 
stones and others with wooden pegs. hut. 
mostly with wooden pegs These were 
made over to the custody of the panchayet 
and the ehaukidars. 

In his letter No 2798 of the 25th Sep- 
tember 1916, the Cclltctor reported that 
the marks were in order. In March 
1917 it was decided to start the work in 
Bankura again. The Director of Sur- 
veys, in his letter No. 1142 of the 12th 
March 1917, informed the Director of 
Land Records that no hitch was expect- 
ed in the cadastral work of the follow- 
ing season by reason of the loss of tra- 
verse marks in Bankura. The Collector, 
however, on being asked to report, stated 
in his letter No. 264 of the 24th April 
1917, that the Police officers ^ad report- 
ed that practically all the wooden pegs 
had disappeared in all thanas except 
Chhatna. being eaten ayvay by white 
ants, and that some of the stone marks 


were missing. In spite of this report 
the Director of Surveys, in his letter No. 
2867 of the 16th July 1917, stated that 
for a portion of the area of Block A 16" 
plots would be supplied by the 15th 
October 1917 where he was of opinion 
that cadastral work could be done with- 
out much difficulty being experienced on 
account of lost stations and that he had 
arranged for revisional relay where 
necessary in thanas Simlapal. Raipur 
and part of Khatra during the field 
season 1917-18. 1 was accordingly 

deputed to take charge as Settlement 
Officer in Bankura on the 5th October 
1917, with orders to commence work 
directly after the close of the Puja 
vacation. 

In previous settlements great difficulty 
had been experienced owing to missing 
traverse stations when it had been found 
necessary to postpone the cadastral sur- 
vey of an area for a single season. It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand the 
optimism of the Directors of Surveys and 
of Land Records in view of the fact that 
three full years had elapsed since the 
completion of the traverse survey of the 
Bankura thanas especially when one con- 
siders the amazing thoroughness with 
which the white ant pursues his work 
of destruction in the dry Western Bengal 
districts. Suffice it to say that this 
optimism was far from being justified 
and that the report of the Collector did 
not err on the side of pessimism. A few 
days’ inspection of the area convinced 
me that a complete relay was as essen- 
tial in the north as in the south. In 
many villages all intermediate stations 
were missing and only the traverse tri- 
junctions remained, in other villages su 
many consecutive stations were missing 
that plane-table survey could not be 
started. Only in Chhatna thana was 
the damage not so great, and here it wao 
found possible to proceed with cadastral 
survey in the majority of the villages. 

A relay is a more tedious and in 
some ways a more difficult business 
than the original traverse, and in this 
area the difficulties were increased owing 
to the undulating and jungly nature of 
the country. The relay continued 
throughout the season and was not com- 
pleted until the end of March. The. 
hearty co-operation of the Director of 
Surveys and the fact that he placed the 
whole of the staff deputed for the wora 
of relay directly under mv orders alone 
saved the programme of the first year 
from ignominious collapse. An idqpi of 
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the extent of the relay that was neces- 
sary will be evident from the fact that, 
while the cost of the original traverse of 
the block was Rs. 43,466, the relay and 
revision cost Rs. 28,013. It can well be 
imagined how utterly this failure of the 
traverse disorganised the work through- 
out the season and that the resources of 
the whole staff were taxed to the utter- 
most to effect a completion of the pro- 
gramme. Indeed, it was not until the 
end of September that field work could 
be completed. 

But this was not its most unfortunate 
result. For more disastrous was the 
effect which it had upon the amins. 
For the first two months of the season 
they had to remain idle, nor was there 
any prdVision to give them even a sub- 
sistence allowance. Very naturally they 
t'elt themselves aggrieved, and the con- 
sequences were felt in the following 
vear when it was found impossible to 
secure a sufficient number of amins, and 
an each hctlkrr out of a full complement 
of twelve amins only five or six were 
available. 

The Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ments have now been combined under 
the control of the Director of Land 
Records. There should, therefore, be 
no difficulty in giving effect to any sug- 
gestions made by the Settlement Depart- 
ment with regard to the work of the 
Survey Department. Traverse survey 
in this district has not been found com- 
pletely satisfactory, though there was 
an improvement in the last block. 
There were, I understand, no similar 
complaints in other districts, and the 
defects experienced in Bankura may 
well have been due to lack of adequate 
supervision, for the superior staff of the 
Survey Department was for a long time 
woefully depleted. 

The principal defect experienced, and 
one which occasioned enormous trouble 
in the first three blocks, was the neglect 
to run the traverse near the village 
boundary. It often happened that the 
village boundary was 20 chains away 
from the traverse polygon and sometimes 
even as much as 40 chains. This defect 
was prejudicial not only to progress but 
also to accuracy. The village bound- 
aries had to be plotted by means of 
clumsy triangulations or stations had 
to be plotted from adjacent 
sheets. This defect , was not so ap- 
parent in the fourth block and other 
Settlement Officers have not, I believe, 
hadt occasion to complain on this score. 


Cases were fairly frequent in which turn 

{ >osition of traverse stations was*wrong- 
y plotted on the sheets,, but the rectifica- 
tion of such defective plotting was not 
as a rule difficult. 

For some unexplainable reason sta- 
tions on sub-traverses were very 
frequently missing, and in large Sheets 
where sub-traverses had been run to 
avoid the necessity for inordinately long 
quadrilateral lines frequently not a 
single station on the sub-traverse was 
to be found. Sub-traverses were often 
badly placed, being omitted from con- 
gested or jungly villages where sub- 
traverse was really necessary and plot- 
ted through open fields where it might 
well have been omitted. In this con- 
nection I may note that sub-traverses 
were almost invariably so plotted that 
the lines ran across the fields from 
corner to corner thus making them 
altogether unsuitable for use as quadri- 
lateral lines. For this there can be no 
possible reasm, and it would be w r ell if 
strict instructions were given • to 
traversors to plot their sub-traverses so 
that they can be conveniently used as 
quadrilateral lines. 

1 would further suggest that in 
Western Bengal districts at any rate 
the present practice of using 
bamboo pegs to mark traverse stations 
should lie abandoned and that stones 
should be utilised instead. It is impos- 
sible otherwise to avoid the ravages of 
white ants. 

87. Square traverse. — A departure 
was made from the ordinary system of 
traverse survey for an area of 198 square 
miles in the extreme south-west of the 
district in thanas Raipur and Raui- 
bandh. This area, which was largely 
covered with thick virgin forest, had 
been omitted from the revenue survey 
programme altogether partly on account 
of the paucity of the population and the 
smallness of the area under cultivation 
which made it doubtful whether the 
advantages to be expected from the 
survey would be commensurate with the 
cost incurred, partly on account of the 
difficulties of survey which it presented 
and partly, as I shrewdly suspect, on 
account of the fear of wild animals. 
In this part of the district, therefore, no 
villages at all existed in the statutory 
sense, and^jt was necessary at the time 
of the survey of this area to determine 
what areas should be formed so as to 
constitute village units. In the absence 
of village boundaries the ordinary 
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method of traverse survey was impos- 
sible and it was decided to employ what 
is known as the* method of square tra- 
verse. 

The main characteristics of the square 
traverse system are : — 

(7)' The traverse of an area by quadri- 
f laterals and convenient sub-tra- 
verses without reference to vil- 
lage boundaries. 

(£) The cadastral survey of the whole 
area thus traversed without 
reference to village boundaries. 

(3) The subsequent demarcation on 
the sheet by the Kanungo of vil- 
lage boundaries. 

The idea of a square traverse was not 
a new one; it had been proposed by 
Colonel Hirst for the Purnea Settlement 
as long ago as 1903, but the proposal 
was not given effect to owing to the 
objections of the Settlement Officer. An 
experiment had, however, been made in 
the cold weather of 1911-12 in the 
Madhupur jungle in the district of 
Dacca, where revenue survey boundaries 
were quite unknown, where the popula- 
tion was sparse and the cultivated area 
scattered and scanty. A further ex- 
periment was made in the following 
year in the Meghna river diara area in 
the Munshiganj subdivision of the 
Dacca district. Here the area thus tra- 
versed consisted of 44 square miles. 
Colonel Hirst, the Director of Surveys, 
and Mr. Ascoli, the Settlement Officer 
of Dacca, drew up a joint report on the 
results of these experiments, and recom- 
mended that a further experiment 
should be made, but that the system 
should not be applied to diara lands. 

It was eventually decided by Govern- 
ment that the difficulty and delay 
involved in the reproduction of the maps 
between the stages of cadastral survey 
and khanapuri made it inadvisable to 
apply the system to normal areas. A 
reproduction of the maps by the vandyke 
i process after survey was complete was 
regarded as a necessary accompaniment 
of the system to enable khanapuri amins 
to prepare the record for each village 
separately. In the Bankura jungle area 
no previous village boundaries existed 
and it was thought that, as the culti- 
vated area was scanty, it would be pos- 
sible to arrange for the preliminary 
record writing without previous repro- 
duction of the map. 


Of the area traversed under this 
system in Bankura the eastern portion 
was found to be extensively cultivated, 
but in the main the area consisted of 
thick jungle and cultivation was only to 
be found in the depressions. Tnese 
depressions are usually long, winding 
and narrow. The sides of the squares, 
which formed the separate sheets, ran 
ordinarily from north to south and from 
east to west, but deviations were 
occasionally made to avoid over much 
cutting of thick jungle. Sub-traverses 
usually ran along the depressions in 
which the paddy-fields lay. The sides 
of the squares from north to south were 
ordinarily 80 chains in length, while 
the length from east to west varied from 
100 to 120 chains. * 

In all the number of squares was 184 
out of which were formed 189 villages. 
The amount of sub-traverse was some- 
what inadequate, and this often neces- 
sitated internal triangulation, which 
according to the ordinary rules is pro- 
hibited. The size of the sheets too often 
made the drawing of quadrilaterals a 
difficult task. The Survey Department 
staff came to this area last of all for 
relay of the traverse, and hence the 
sheets were not received from Calcutta 
until the end of March. In order to 
make the completion of the first year's 
programme at all possible, the inter- 
mediate stage of initial recess was 
omitted altogether for this area and 
bujharat followed directly after khtina- 
■puri without any entry of areas being 
made in the record. The initial recess 
work and the entry of areas were done 
later at Sadar before the start of tEe 
next field season. 

The instructions issued to Kanungos 
and Circle Officers for the work in this 
area were simple and were intelligently 
carried out. After receiving the sheet 
and cutting quadrilaterals, the amin 
proceeded at once to the internal survey 
of the sheet treating each side as if it 
were a margin. As the plotting pro- 
ceeded, careful enquiries were made by 
Circle Officers and Kanungos with a 
view to ascertaining what areas could 
most conveniently be taken to form vil- 
lage units. Locally known villages 
already existed with more or less clear- 
ly defined boundaries. The boundaries 
of these villages were ascertained by 
enquiries from khe local people and by* 
examination of patta, and usually two 
or more were amalgamated to form a 
new village. So far as possible one* amin 

12 • 
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was deputed for the khanapuri of a 
complete village thus formed, and 
bujharat was, of course, always done 
taking the newly-formed village as the 
unit. The original square traverse 
sheets were used for every stage of field 
work including attestation; and glass 
tracings, for the purpose of showing a 
complete map of each village, were only 
prepared when the sheets had finally 
come to rest in the Sadar office. 

The work required careful organisa- 
tion, but no serious difficulty was 
encountered. The results can hardly be 
said to throw much light on the merits 
or demerits of the square traverse 
system, for owing to the smallness of the 
cultivated area, no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in carrying out the prelimin- 
ary record writing without first repro- 
ducing the maps. And it is the alleged 
necessity for this reproduction which 
forms the principal objection to the 
general adoption of the system. 

88. Cadastral survey. — The ordinary 
scale of plane table survey in the Settle- 
ment Department is 16 inches to the 
mile, and almost all the survey was 
made on this scale. There are two 
municipalities in the Asansol subdivi- 
sion and three in Bankura. These were 
surveyed on a 32 inches to the mile 
scale, at least in so far as the town area 
proper was concerned, while the very 
congested and difficult area of the Rani- 
ganj Municipality was surveyed on a 
64 inches to a mile scale. In a few 
other cases also village sites, where very 
congested, were surveyed on a 32 inches 
to a mile scale. 

The nature of the work varied greatly 
in the west and the east of the district. 
The Bishnupur subdivision in the east 
consists mainly of vast alluvial plains 
covered with innumerable small paddy- 
fields, and the area presents no peculiar 
difficulties to the surveyor except in the 
village sites which are often very con- 
gested. Very different is the Sadar 
subdivision in the west, which comprises 
nearly three-quarters of the whole area 
of the district. Here the country is 
undulating. The uplands are either 
waste or covered with jungle. On*them 
no crops will grow partly owing to the 
nature of the soil and partly owing to 
the impossibility either of irrigating 
$he land or retaining water on it. 

With the exception of the rich lands 
at the bottom of the valleys the culti- 
vated *area has been reclaimed from the 


jungle or the waste, terracing bit # by*bit 
gradually higher and higher up the 
slope. The result of this gradual and 
laborious reclamation has been that the 
fields are very small and the ails so ir- 
regular as to give the finished map the 
appearance of a zig-saw puzzle. The 
number of false ails is also very lhrge. 
Very similar is the state of things \n 
the Asansol subdivision, but here the 
fields are perhaps even smaller , and the 
bends and curves in the field boundaries 
even more complicated and confusing. 
Hence the survey of this area is perhaps 
the most difficult and tedious of any in 
the Province. The task of choosing out 
convenient quadrilateral and shikmi 
lines was one which might well puzzle 
the most expert surveyor, .and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the amins 
found it difficult to earn an adequate 
wage. 

89. Jungle areas. — The dense jungles 
in the south-west of the district, present- 
ed some difficulty owing to the fondness 
of the Santa] s and other aboriginal 
tribes for making small isolated clear- 
ings in their midst. As I remarked 
above sub-traverse to pick up those clear- 
ings was often insufficient and hence 
internal triangulation had in many cases 
to be resorted to, time being too short 
to allow of sub-traverse being run. Fear 
of wild animals was an additional 
difficulty in this area, and affected the 
inspecting staff as well as the amins; 
happily the staff suffered no casualties 
on this account. 

90. The survey amins. — The amins 
recruited in the first year were not found 
to be satisfactory workers on the whole. 
Most of them were entirely ignorant of 
the proper principles to be observed in 
dividing the sheet into quadrilaterals or 
of the advantages to be derived from 
running shikmi lines close to and in the 
direction of the long ails. The usuaT 
procedure was to divide the sheet up 
into quadrilaterals of approximately the 
same size and to run the shikmi lines 
at right angles from quadrilateral line 
to quadrilateral line at intervals of from 
two to three chains. Such shikmi lines 
more often than not were run diagonally 
across the fields from comer to corner. 
Unfortunately many of the inspecting 
staff also were ignorant of the correct 
principles of plane table survey, and in 
the first field season a very large amount 
of inspection devolved on the Settlement 
Officer. Quadrilaterals and shikmi lines- 
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drawn on wrong principles were ruth- 
lessly erased and the amins made to start 
their Survey again from the beginning. 

It was my endeavour to see as many 
sheets as possible of each amin and tc 
inculcate the right principles of survey 
from the start. The results were soon 
apparent. The inspecting staff loyalh 
ana intelligently carried out instructions, 
and before the end of the first season 
the work of many of the amins had 
improved out of all knowledge. Of the 
remainder a number was discharged and 
efforts were made to secure amins whc 
had worked in the Tippera-Noakhali 
Settlement, a settlement which had had 
the advantage of having the choice of 
the best amins in the Province. A ver\ 
satisfactory staff of surveyors was thus 
collected, and the standard of survey 
work in this settlement is, I believe 
high. 

91. The check of the sheet. — The plane 
table survey is checked by means of 
partal lines, that is lines run from fixed 
point to* fixed point, across a portion of 
the sheet in which the survey has been 
completed. With regard to these 
partal lines two points were insisted on 
in this settlement from the start. In 
the first place the object of a partal line 
is not to correct the amins' work but tc 
see whether it conforms to the standard 
of accuracy laid down. If therefore the 
check line discloses errors beyond the 
limit, allowed it is the duty of the inspec 
ting officer to find out where the erroi 
lies, to point this out to the amin, and 
to rub out the incorrect survey. Tn the 
second place the value of the check lies 
not in its quantity but in its quality. 
Before a check line is run the sheet should 
be carefully examined, and if in any 
place the survey appears doubtful or 
difficult the check line should be run tc 
test this portion. Again the partal 
should be well distributed, both over the 
sheet and in point of time. Partal 
should be run before the survey ha? 
advanced far, when the sheet is half 
completed, and when it is approaching 
completion. 

These principles were instilled into the 
inspecting staff and as much stress was 
not laid on the quantity of partal as was 
perhaps the case in other settlements. 
At the same time the amount of partal 
run was completely adequate, averaging 
as it did over 3 linear miles to each 
square mile of survey against a pre 
scribed minimum of 2 linear miles. And 


when considering this figure it must be 
remembered that about one-fifth of the 
whole district is under jungle. 

A further principle which was insist- 
ed on is that the preliminary work of 
cutting quadrilaterals is of the first 
importance. If the quadrilaterals are 
wrongly placed it is impossible to run 
convenient shikmi lines. The Kanungoi 
were, therefore, instructed to go round 
to their amins after the sheets had been 
distributed and observe how the quadri- 
laterals were being cut, giving instruc 
tions to the amins, and, if found neces- 
sary, running a quadrilateral line them 
selves so as to teach the amin the prin- 
ciples on which these lines should be run. 

Some attempt was made at the start 
by certain of the amins to fudge shikmi 
lines, but the system adopted in the 
Tippera-Noakhali Settlement was ex- 
tended to this settlement also, that of 
marking by a kodali on the ground the 
place where the shikmi line crosses the 
field boundary. These points were off- 
setted when a partal line was run, and 
fudged shikmi lines were easilv detect- 
ed. 

The rule that no offset should be taken 
at a greater distance than one chain 
from the line along which the amin was 
working was rigidly insisted on, but the 
extraordinary irregularity of the fields 
often made it desirable, in the interests 
of good and neat survey, that points 
should lie picked up by running a short 
line connecting two shikmi lines. 
Ivanungos were ordered to run a check 
line through all survey made by means 
of such a line. 

92. Boundary Comparison. — The 

comparison of boundaries forms an im- 
portant part of the work of survey. 
Boundaries are to be compared of 
adjoining villages, of adjoining blocks 
and of adjoining districts. It. is essen- 
tial that neither gap nor overlap occur 
between these units. 

Boundary comparison consists ordi- 
narily of four stages: — 

(/) Preliminary boundary comparison 
by the halka Kanangos. > 

(o) Preliminary boundary comparison 
in the Drawing Office at Sadar. 

(.;) Check of boundaries at attesta- 
tion. 

(4) Final boundary comparison in the 
Drawing Office at Sadar. 

12»a 
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The onus of the work lies on the 
Kanungos, whose duty it is, in the case 
of any discrepancy in the boundary 
between two villages, to go personally 
to the spot with both sheets, and by 
actual measurement to ascertain in 
which sheet the boundary has been cor- 
rectly plotted. To avoid delay and in- 
convenience, it is desirable that this 
check should be done while the work of 
survey is still proceeding. As soon as 
the sheet is given out, therefore, the 
amin proceeds at once to survey round 
the boundary of the village, and does 
not start the internal survey until the 
boundary survey is complete. As soon 
as the boundary survey of adjoining 
villages is complete the Kanungo takes 
a trace of the boundary from one sheet 
and applies it to the other. Discrep- 
ancies of ten links or less are neglected, 
but in the case of any greater discrep- 
ancy the Kanungo must make a local 
enquiry and correct the boundary survey 
after actual measurement. 

It was difficult to impress upon 
Kanungos the real importance of this 
work, and the tendency was to postpone 
the enquiry into discrepancies until the 
time of bujharat, and cases of fudging 
were not infrequent, that is, the Kanun- 
go made the boundary on one sheet tally 
with that on the other by means of 
tracing without any local enquiry and 
without any knowledge in which sheet 
the boundary survey had been correctly 
made. The danger of fudging is that 
it cannot be detected at the time of 
Drawing Office comparison, when the 
only point looked to is whether the 
boundaries on the two sheets tally or 
not, that is, whether there is any gap or 
overlap. This danger was avoided to a 
great extent by a very careful scrutiny 
of the sheets after they had been received 
from the Kanungo, and the work was 
better done after the first year, but I 
never regarded it as completely satis- 
factory. 

At the time of sending the sheets to 
Sadar at the close of the field season the 
Kanungos sent also a book containing 
traces of all the boundaries in their 
Jtalkas. Traces were again taken in the 
Drawing Office, and a register prepared 
showing cases where any discrepancy 
was discovered. In such cases a trace 
showing the discrepancy was sent to the 
Attestation Officer whose duty it was 
personally to enquire into the matter, 
correct the boundary survey on both 


sheets and return the trace to the Draw- 
ing Office showing the corrected boundary 
survey. The Drawing Office register 
was then completed. 

A special comparison had also to be 
made by the Attestation Officer in casea 
where a road or a khal formed the 
boundary between two villages. He had 
to satisfy himself that the road or khal 
had been correctly shown as either 
entirely appertaining to one village or 
falling half m one village and half in 
the other. He had further to satisfy 
himself that the record of rights had 
been prepared in accordance with the 
map. and, where the road or khal fell 
half in each village, that the area shown 
in the record of rights of the half which 
fell in each village tallied. 

After receipt of the sheets from the 
Attestation Officers a final boundary 
comparison was made in the Drawing 
Office, after which the boundaries were 
inked up in Indian ink. The traces of 
the boundaries prepared at the various 
stages were kept for reference. 

The table below will show the number 
of discrepancies found by the Drawing 
Office in each block after the Kanungos' 
preliminary boundary comparison : — 


1 

Block. 

Total 
number 
of vil- 
lages. 

Total 

number 

of 

sheets. 

Radars. 

Total. 

Serious. 

Ordi- 

nary. 

A 

1,547 

2,095 

75 

115 

190 

B 

840 

1 .530 

41 

39 

HO 

C 

1,117 

1.693 

58 

111 

169 

D 

951 

1,523 

72 

46 

118 


93. Boundary disputes. — The 

number of disputes regarding village 
boundaries filed under Part V of the 
Survey Act was 695, a large number 
when compared with those filed in other 
settlements. One hundred and ninety- 
one appeals were filed and the appeals- 
were decided by me. In 164 cases the 
original order was upheld on appeal, 
in 25 cases the order was modified, and 
was reversed in only two cases. 

Disputes covering large areas in the 
Jungle Mahals of Raipur and Rani- 
bandh were filed, but it was held that 
these disputes could not be heard as vil- 
lage boundary disputes under the Survey 
Act on the ground that no villages exist- 
ed in this area, no revenue survey having 
been done. 
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The Asansol subdivision furnished 
the' most important disputes, and, pro- 
jportiohately, far the greatest number. 
In this subdivision the most important 
and valuable rights in the land are the 
subsoil rights in minerals. In an 
ordinary surface survey, such as is 
undertaken by the Settlement Depart- 
ment', the ascertainment and record of 
underground rights is impossible, and 
they were of necessity ignored in our 
proceedings. 

For many years there was no clear 
judicial finding on the subject of sub- 
soil rights as between the proprietor of 
the estate on the one side and the patni- 
dar and other subordinate permanent 
tenure-holders on the other. The grave 
doubts felt bv all persons concerned as 
to what the final decision would be were 
responsible for the reluctance shown to 
bring the matter to the test of the law 
courts. So much so indeed that in 
certain cases, for example, as between 
the Maharaja of Burdwan and the 
Bengal Coal Co., collateral agreements 
were entered into which should protect 
both parties no matter what the decision 
of the courts might be. It has now 
been finally decided that, as between the 
proprietor and the tenure-holders, the 
subsoil rights remain with the former, 
unless there has been an express trans- 
ference of those rights in the lease 
granted to the latter. It is clear, there- 
fore, that under the present law the 
rights in surface and subsoil may be 
and, indeed, usually are in different 
hands, for in the majority of villages 
the proprietor has made an assignment 
of his surface rights to patnidars. and 
the leases are in many cases of old 
standing. The position is, therefore, a 
complicated one. 

Much of the land in the coal area is 
high land and almost valueless for pur- 
poses of cultivation. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that encroachments 
have taken place, the tenants of one 
patnidar encroaching upon the land of 
another without serious opposition. 
In this manner there have been frequent 
and sometimes considerable changes in 
the mauza boundaries since the time of 
the revenue survey. As soon as it was 
realised that such encroachments on the 
surface would affect the mauza bound- 
aries, boundary disputes were fiiled 
under the Survey Act. 

In the Asansol subdivision no less 
than 243 such disputes were filed, and 


there were 86 appeals against the ori- 
ginal order. Tne reason for the filing 
of this large number of disputes was 
that the parties were uncertain whether 
the changes made in the village bound- 
aries during the operations would affect 
the title to underground rights. 
Before the preparation of the present 
settlement maps, all leases were drawn 
up with reference to the revenue survey 
maps which were the latest and indeed 
the only maps in existence. The right 
which a tenant acquires in the soil he 
acquires for his landlord as well as for 
himself. A lease by a proprietor carries 
with it, in the absence of an express 
stipulation to the contrary, only the 
right to occupy the surface. It may be 
supposed, therefore, that, where the 
tenant has only surface right#, in the 
event of any encroachment made by him 
on the lands of an adjoining landlord, 
he will acquire by adverse possession 
only a right to the surface and not to 
the subsoil. It will necessarily follow 
that, unless he has made a definite as- 
signment of his underground rights, or 
unless any person has acquired by 
adverse possession a title to any portion 
of the subsoil by sictual encroachment 
thereon, the proprietor will still possess 
those rights in the subsoil which his 
predecessor in interest held at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement. 

Leaving aside the vexed question 
whether the proprietors at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement did in fact 
acquire all mineral rights in their es- 
tates or whether those rights or any 
of them were and remained vested in 
Government, it will be pertinent to con- 
sider what lands were settled with 
proprietors at the time of the Decen- 
nial Settlement. The question has been 
discussed at length in the recent appel- 
late judgment in the case of Raja Jvofcl 
Pershad Sinha Deo versus the Secre- 
tary of State for India and others. In 
this judgment reference is made to a 
letter from the Board of Revenue to the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division, 
dated the 18th August 1838, in which 
it was observed that the Permanent 
Settlement of various districts was based 
not on the ruqbah (area) of the several 
villages, but that each proprietor 
engaged for his estate in gross without 
any condition or even specification of 
the ruqbah. The Board observed that 
“ the settlement»was not of villages, or 
as it is called mauzawari. but of es- 
tates composed of one or more villages 
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called talukwqri, and that the engage- 
ments executed by the proprietors con- 
tain no mention of villages but merely 
guarantee the payment of one net sum 
for the whole estate.” 

In fact the officially recognised unit 
of land at the time was the pargana, 
and even this unit is not always speci- 
fied in the Permanent Settlement agree- 
ments. Thus in the tanad granted tc 
the Raja of Bishnupur in 1780 A.D. it 
is stated that “ the office of zammdar 
of the pargana of Bishnupur has been 
bestowed on the cream of his peers 
Chaitan Singh." While the Decennial 
Settlement kabuliyat executed by the 
Raja of Paehete was executed in respect 
of “ Pargana Panchkote, etc.", nc 
mention is made of any mauza or any 
pargana 4 included in the estate for in 
fact no pargana Panchkote existed. 
What was meant was the entire estate 
known as Chakla Panchkote or the 
Panchkote Estate. It is true that 
villages existed as locally known units, 
and the names of the villages are given 
in the papers filed by the proprietors 
to show the assets of their estates, but 
there was no survey of those villages and 
no demarcation of their boundaries until 
the revenue survey proceedings which 
took place, so far as the Asansol sub- 
division is concerned, in 1854-55. In 
the absence of any other information on 
the subject it would be presumed that 
the state of things found existing at the 
time of the revenue survey existed also 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement 

I would, therefore, conclude that all 
leases of underground rights should be 
made with reference to the village boun 
daries as they existed at the time of the 
revenue survey and not as found accord 
ing to present possession of the surface 
to-day. Such leases shuold, that is, 
refer to the Revenue Survey maps and 
not to the maps prepared" during the 
present operations. If this conclusion 
be sound it will follow that the present 
settlement maps will be of little utility 
for the purpose of defining and limit 
ing underground rights. On the other 
hand from the absence of fixed points 
it is a matter of great difficulty to relay 
the revenue survey boundaries accu 
rately on the ground, and one of the 
main reasons for hurrying on the settle- 
ment proceedings was that accurate maps 
of this area should be available for all 
purposes. 

For these reasons I made the proposal 
that the revenue survey boundaries 


should be shown on the settlement maps 
both on the 16 inches and the 4 inches tc 
a mile maps, and am still of Opinion 
that the suggestion, if carried out, would 
make the maps very much more valuable. 
The suggestion did not, however, receive 
the approval of Government. 

Boundary disputes filed in respect of 
the Bankura district are not of any 
special interest. 

The table below shows the number of 
disputes filed in each block : — 


Statement of boundary dispute. 


Block. 

Districts. 

No. of 
original 
B. D. 
canes. 

No. of 
appeals. 

Result of api>eal — 

held. 

Modi- 

fied. 

| He- 
j versed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

A 

1 

Bankura 

154 

01 

1 

57 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

B 

Asansol 

243 

m 

oo 

17 


B 

Bankura 

56 

o 

4 

2 


C 

.. 

171 

30 

26 

4 


1) 

- 

71 

8 

8 



Total 


<m 

191 

164 

25 

•I 


94. Khanapuri or preliminary writ- 
ing of the record. — The standardisation 
of the rules and their publieaton in 1917 
considerably simplified the work of 
khanapuri , and only on one or two minoi 
points did special rules for the Bankura 
settlement have to be issued. 

AH statistical and other subsidiary- 
registers were left to be prepared by the 
Kanungo at bujharat, so that the amin 
was able to devote his whole attention 
to the actual preparation of the record 

Khanapuri was on the whole simple 
though the state of things differed con- 
siderably in the first and subsequent 
blocks. The first block comprised the 
.Jungle Mahal thanas transferred from 
Manbhum to Bankura in 1878, the other 
blocks consisted mainly of the old par- 
jgana of Bishnupur together with the 
subdivision of Asansol. 

The parganas which formed the first 
block were those of Chhatna, Supur, 
Ambikanagar, Phulkusma, Shyamsun- 
darpur, Raipur, Simlapal and Bhelai 
diha. Each pargana forms a compact 
block and consists of one estate only with 
the exception of pargana Supur which 
has been divided into nine estates. In 
the whole area not a single revenue-free 
estate nor a single resumed lakheraj 
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estate exists, and, apart from the main 
estates, only a few recently formed ghat* 
wali estates are to be found. The tenure 
system under these compact estates is 
extraordinarily simple. Under the 
proprietor there is usually a single 
tenure-holder for each village, the tenure 
holder being the successor of the old 
time Mandal. There is little sub-inf eu 
dation and the tenure-holders collect in 
the main direct from the raiyats. 

In the Bishnupur pargana and in the 
Asansol subdivision the state of things is 
quite otherwise. Here in addition to 
the main zaanindaris there are numerous 
small estates both revenue-paving and 
revenue- free. In the Asansol subdivi- 
sion in a single village Kumardiha nc 
less than 360 separate estates were found. 
Sub-infeudation is net excessive, but 
often the number of co-sharer landlords 
holding over the raiyats is large, and the 
fact, that the combinations of co-sharers 
holding over different raiyats in any one 
tenure drffer considerably added greatly 
to 'the complication of the record. 

The system, evolved in the Rajshahi 
and Tippera settlements and enunciated 
in the Technical Rules, for reducing the 
number of khatians in the record-of- 
rights was followed in this settlement 
also. The principle laid down is that 
one khatian and one only is to be opened 
for each estate or tenancy. The only 
exceptions to this principle are where 
the co-sharers have made a partition of 
the bulk of their lands or where one oi 
more co-sharers or groups of co-sharer? 
have made assignments of the whole of 
their share. In these two cases separate 
khatians are opened. Separate collec- 
tions of rent by the co-sharers from 
joint tenants, or collection of the entire 
rent from some individual tenants by 
various co-sharers are indicated by com- 
partments within the khatian itself 
These compartments are identified by 
means of alphabetical letters. 

As was done in the Tippera settle 
ment, when rent was collected by one 
landlord or group of landlords under 
several different titles, such rent was 
not split up, but the total rent was shown 
as being the amount which the tenant 
actually paid to one collecting agency 
and the amount which that one collect 
ing agency was entitled to receive 
Similarly collections of rent were only 
shown as separate when portions of the 
whole rent were actually paid separately 
to separate collecting agencies. The 
fact that co-sharers for purposes of theii 


own, gave separate rent receipts was not 
considered a sufficient reason for show- 
ing as separate portions of a rent which 
was actually collected by one person. 

All information available was pro- 
cured from the Collectorate and sent out 
to camps for use at all stages. The 
information thus collected may bf 
divided under two heads. It consisted 
(1) of copies of the Collectorate general- 
registers. A careful examination of 
these registers was necessary to ensure 
that no estate was altogether omitted 
from the record. (2) Copies of thak 
and ghatwali maps. These were essen- 
tial to ensure that the land comprised 
in each estate was properly identified. 

The preparation of the record from 
the start on the right lines is the prin- 
cipal problem of khanapuri. Kanungos 
were directed to make all possible 
enquiries in the village while survey was 
proceeding, so that they might be in a 
position before the start of khanapuri 
to prepare a complete mauzawar tenure- 
tree snowing all landlords down to the 
lowest grade of those who collected rent 
from the raiyats. Orders were issued 
and rigorously insisted on that Kanun- 
gos should themselves open .the khatians 
of all superior landlords. The proce- 
dure followed was this : * the Kanungo 
examined the thak map and ascertained 
from the statement in what estates the 
land of the village was contained. He 
then ascertained from local enquiries 
what tenures existed under the various 
estates. After collecting this informa- . 
tion he would write up all the superior 
khatians in the record leaving only the 
subordinate khatians of the cultivators 
to be opened by the am in. Such a pro- 
cedure was especially necessary in the . 
Bankura district where the ignorance of 
the people makes it difficult to obtain 
information regarding rights in land 
except after detailed enquiries. 

95. Initial recess.— This is a stage 
of the work between the completion of 
preliminary record writing and the start 
of field bvjharat. It consists in the 
extraction of the areas plot by plot, the 
entry of these areas in the khasra and the 
khatians, and a check of the correctness 
of the total village area. 

The chief difficulty at this stage is to 
secure an even flow’ of records to each 
hoik a after areas have been entered so 
that field bnjharat may proceed smoothly 
and without any check. It was to 
obviate this difficulty that Mr. Thompson 
in Noakhali and Tippera introduced the# 
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system of having the areas entered in 
tne record in the Kanungo’s camp, and 
making each Kanungo respd|tSlble for 
that work so far as nis own, kalka was 
concerned. The same systerif was tried 
in the Bankura settlement during the 
first season, but it did not prove a 
success and was abandoned for two 
reasons. 

In the first place fudging of the total 
area of the village was found to be of 
frequent occurrence, with the result 
that the Kanungo often had immense 
trouble at bujharat janch to make his 
areas tally. The reason for this fudg- 
ing is difficult to explain, but probably 
the Kanungo was not so careful in lock- 
ing up tfie area totals received from the 
Area Section as the Circle Officer. A 
further difficulty was the impossibility 
of procuring locally, owing to the back- 
ward state of the district, the required 
number of men with sufficient knowledge 
of arithmetic to enable them to add up 
figures with any degree of speed and 
accuracy. Such men were more easily 
procurable in the comparatively central 
places where the Circle Officers held 
their camps. But even in the Circle 
camps the difficulty of procuring suit 
able men locally was experienced 
throughout thfe operations, and it was 
found necessary to import men from 
other districts. Naturally men from 
other districts had to be paid compara- 
tively higher wages, and in the third 
year it was found necessary to raise the 
fees for this work considerably. From 
the second year onwards the work of 
writing up the areas was done under the 
direct supervision of the Circle Officers, 
who were personally responsible for 
keeping the Kanungos adequately 
supplied with records. The work thus 
supervised by the Circle Officers was 
found satisfactory. 

In the sauare traverse area the initial 
recess work was done at headquarters 
after the completion of buj karat. For 
this area the Universal Theorem areas 
were supplied by the Survey Department 
sheet by sheet, and the village areas had 
to be separated after the sheet areas had 
been checked. 

96. Field bujharat.— Field bujharat 
constitutes the Jast check of the map and 
of the record *fft the field, and therefore 
forms a very important stage in the 
operations. If done conscientiously it 
undoubtedly results in a more accurate 
map and simplifies the work of attesta- 
tion considerably. The one fault of the 


system is that it becomes almost “in- 
sufferably monotonous, and a Kanungo 
who has worked for months under very 
trying conditions is apt to become care- 
lass and to overlook mistakes in the map 
and the record. The only solution is to 
stop field work in June before the 
Kanungos have had time to get stale. 
The real difficulty is that a thoroughly 
adequate supply of Kanungos for 
bujharat would entail an over-supply at 
other stages of the work. 

In Bankura the number of Kanungos 
was inadequate each year. In order to 
finish the programme it was necessary 
to demand from each Kanungo a monthlv 
outturn of some 4,000 plots ; and the mag- 
nitude of such a task in the months of 
April and May with the thermometer 
standing at li6° in the shade must be 
experienced to be imagined. In 
Bankura. too, the extraordinary irregu- 
larity of the field boundaries coupled 
with the number of false ails made the 
check of survey a difficult task; the 
latter difficulty was minimised by noting 
against each plot during khanapun the 
number of kittas which it contained. 
Moreover, all the statistical and other 
registers were prepared by the Kanun- 
gos during bujharat. It was considered 
undesirable to prepare them during 
khanapun, partly because they would in 
most cases require re-writing at buj- 
harat. and partly because the amins 
might utilise the preparation of such 
registers as a means of extorting 
money. 

In the Bankura district the most 
important easements are, firstly the 
right of taking water from tanks, khals, 
etc., for irrigation purposes, and 
secondly rights in jungles. Both these 
rights were recorded in the “ List of 
lands in which the public have common 
right ”. Thus against the entry of the 
tank or khal was recorded the number of 
the plot entitled to take water from it. 
In addition a special “ Drinking water 
and irrigation ” register was prepared 
showing the various sources of drinking 
water and irrigation, their condition, 
the area of land which they irrigated 
and whether they required re-excavation 
or not. It is hoped by this means that 
a very complete record of the sources 
and rights of irrigation has been pre- 
pared, which will serve as a starting 
point for any future schemes of improve- 
ment of irrigation in the district, such 
as are now being undertaken by the Dis- 
trict Association. 
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.07. t THak comparison. — The area 
taken up for survey during the first 
season comprised those tnanas which 
were transformed from the Manbhum 
district in 1879. The thak survey of 
this area was made along with the dis- 
trict of Manbhum in 1862-64. These 
Manbhum thak maps were found to be 
so inaccurate that it was clear that they 
had been prepared without any proper 
survey. Fortunately, however, in this 
area all the estates are large and form 
compact blocks, so thak comparison was 
not essential either to identify the 
boundaries of estates or to guard against 
the omission of any estate from the 
record. 

The thak survey of the remainder of 
the district was carried out from 1853 
to 1855 under the superintendence of 
Mr. Reid. This survey was found to 
have attained a considerable degree of 
accuracy, and very great care was taken 
in comparing the thak bast w T ith the 
cadastral maps under preparation. 
Traces' of the thak maps were distribu- 
ted to the amins, who made a compari- 
son during khanapuri showing the thak 
ehaks on the sheets by means of a 
dotted line and preparing a statement 
showing the plots actually contained in 
each chak. This comparison was 
checked by the Kanungo at bnjharat, 
and if the thak map and the record were 
discrepant, an enquiry was made and the 
reason for the discrepancy explained 
in the statement. A further check was 
made at attestation. Owing to this 
careful comparison many mistakes were 
avoided in villages where the number 
■of estates was large, and by this means 
the omission of any estate from the 
record was obviated. 

Important also was the comparison 
which was made w’ith the ghatwali 
survey maps prepared in 1880-1887. 
As these maps were of comparatively 
recent date, no difficulty was experienced 
in identifying the lands exactly and 
thus in ascertaining not only what area 
had already been resumed as ghatwali 
but also what land was still due for 
resumption. 

98. Re-writing of Collectorate regis- 
ters. — The Collector’s general registers 
in the Bankura Collectorate, although 
re-written as recently as 1914. are far 
from accurate, and from the start of the 
■settlement material necessary for re- 
writing them was collected. Later the 
forms prescribed by the Board of Reve- 
nue for this purpose were used. 


Register D is written mauzawar, and 
even though one proprietor only exists 
for the whole estate, there is separate 
registration for each village. Where 
the co-sharers and their shares differed 
in different villages, it was necessary to 
find out what share each co-sharer was 
to be recorded as possessing in the whole 
estate. To ensure uniformity and tc 
avoid duplication of work, one Circle 
Officer was made responsible for the 
standardisation of the shares of each 
estate, and at the start of each field 
season lists were sent out to all Circle 
Officers showing for which estates each 
was responsible. The other Circle Officers 
would then write to the officer respon- 
sible who would inform them what were 
the standard shares for the estate. The 
standardisation of shares was done in 
consultation with the co-sharers them- 
selves and their statement was usually 
accepted. 

Particular care was also taken for the 
identification of acquired lands and 
lands in the possession of local bodies 
Copies of register BII, register 6 and 
register 6A were distributed to the 
Kanungos together with traces of the 
land acquisition plans where available. 

A special register was ‘ also prepared 
by the Kanungo at bujharat under the 
designation of “ The Public Lands 
Register ”. In this register were shown 
all acquired lands, all lands in the occu- 
pation of Government and all lands in 
the occupation of public bodies. From 
this register the three registers BII, 6 
and 6A can easily be re-written. The 
registers at present kept in the Collec- 
torate are most inaccurate. 

99. Attestation. — The work of attes 
tation in the district was not of itself 
complicated, but the difficulties were ' 
greatly increased by the almost incon- 
ceivable ignorance of the people and the 
chaotic state o£ the landlords' papers. 
In the west of the district, where the 
aboriginals predominate, the cultivators 
had no knowledge of the contents of 
the papers which they produced and but 
little idea of their rights. The raiyat 
would come to the Attestation Officer’s 
table and throw down a mass of papers, 
most of which w T ere quite irrelevant tc 
the matter in issue. The Attestation 
Officer had to read laboriously through 
all these papers in the hopes that some 
of them might throw light on the interest 
which he was attesting. In the east of 
the district, moreover where thy land is 
mostly held in patni, the patnidars are 
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generally absentees and take little inter- 
est in their properties with the result 
that their papers are usually in a state 
of the greatest confusion. 

It is true that bujharat gve&tly simpli- 
fies the work of attestation, but this is 
work nevertheless which requires care 
knowledge and experience. Not only 
has the officer to attest the rent and the 
status, he is responsible also for the map 
and the record in its final form. All 
registers prepared by the Kanungo at 
bujharat nave to be checked and some 
times re-written. Village boundaries 
have again to be compared and perman- 
ent marks checked. 

By far the most numerous claims 
which the Attestation Officers had to 
decide w'ere claims to hold land at fixed 
rent and claims to hold land free of 
rent. 

In a district like Bankura the pre- 
sumption of fixity of rent under section 
50 (2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act hits 
the landlord hard and somewhat unfair- 
ly. In the first place rentals are almost 
universally lump rentals and not based 
on rates, and few landlords have evei 
made anv enhancement of rent. In the 
second place, owing to the confused state 
of the landlords’ papers, they are seldom 
able to rebut the presumption once it 
has been raised. The result is that those 
landlords who have obeyed the provisions 
of the law and granted regular annual 
rent receipts find themselves the victims 
of the presumption, while those land- 
lords who have neglected to grant regulai 
rent receipts are protected by their own 
neglect or their own deliberate dis- 
obedience of the law. The provisions of 
the law are imperative. If the tenant 
can produce proof of payment of rent 
unchanged for 20 years and the land- 
lord fails to find any rebutting evidence 
the Attestation Officer must perforce 
record the tenancy as mokrari. In this 
district a very large proportion of the 
claims so advanced were allowed with 
the result that a considerable number of 
raiyats were given a mokrari status. 
This is a result perhaps not altogether 
desirable for it not only tends to "accen- 
tuate the difference, already very great 
between cash and produce rents, but* also 
makes the landlords more desirous of 
introducing produce rents where they 
can. 

100. Mokarari disputes in Raipur 
pargana. — Raipur pargana in the south- 
west of the district was responsible for 


a crop of interesting and difficult dis- 
putes which perhaps warrant a some- 
what detailed consideration. 

The zamindari right in the pargana 
had lately been purchased by Babu 
Chandra Sekhar Sircar, a leading 
pleader of Bhagalpur, who, in his 
anxiety to make his speculation finan- 
cially remunerative, impugned the 
validity of almost every mokarari lease 
which the tenants produced. Raipur 
being a Jungle Mahal was subject to the 
provisions of Regulation X of 1800 
according to which the succession to the 
estate is governed by primogeniture. 
The founder of the Raipur family was 
one Fatteh Singh, a scion of the Bishnu- 
pur Raj family, and from his time the 
estate had descended in an unbroken line 
from father to son. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century the Raja, Hari- 
har Singh, died leaving three sons, Indra. 
Lai and Mohar Singh. Indra, the eldest 
succeeded but died young in the year 
1262 B.S., leaving two widows, Ujjal 
Kuinari and Nilkumari. On Indra’s 
death Lai Singh claimed the right of 
succession, but it was held that the 
Ranis were entitled to the estate during 
their lifetime. Ujjal Kumari died ir 
1274 B.S. and the whole estate then 
vested in Nilkumari who lived until the 
16th Ohaitra 1311 (29th March 1905). 
Lai Singh and Mohar Singh both pre- 
deceased her leaving each a son Bala- 
bhadra and Radhasyam, respectively. 

Mohar Singh lived in the same house 
with Nilkumari, whose sister he had 
married, and they lived with the utmost 
prodigality. As a result Nilkumari was 
obliged to lease the whole estate in ijara 
to Messrs. Gisborne & Co. on 24th 
Agrahayan 1282 B.S. (1875 A.D.) foi 
34 years, that is till 1316 B.S., keeping 
only for her maintenance some jhngle 
lands and some lands let out on produce 
rent. On 22nd April 1885 Nilkumari 
mortgaged the whole estate to one Gora- 
chand Pal of Dhabani. The latter 
brought a suit and secured a decree, as 
a result of which the whole estate was 
put up to auction and purchased by* 
Ananta Ram Rathi, Sukdeb Rathi and 
Chintarani Datta on the 20th January 
1891. 

Balabhadra Singh, the son of LaT 
Singh, who had become heir to the 
estate on the death of his father, mort- 
gaged his rights, present and prospec- 
tive, which he described as a vested 
interest, to certain Pals on the 22nd 
November 1891 and on the 23rd June 
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19Q4. On Nilkumari’s death on the 
29th March 1905 the whole estate vested 
in Balabhadra, but the Rathis and the 
Dattas, who had purchased the estate iD 
execution of the mortgage decree of 1891. 
contested his right. Eventually the 
matter was settled by compromise in 
1906, and Balabhadra was declared the 
proprietor of the estate. 


In 1909 the Pals, to whom Balabhadra 
had mortgaged his interest, brought a 
suit. The suit was compromised on the 
plaintiffs’ terms. Previous mortgagees 
liad been made defendants to the suit 
but they were not made parties to the 
compromise. This suit was decreed on 
the 1st May 1910 in the terms of the 
compromise according to which the 
zamindari was made liable for the decre 
tal debt and the mortgagees were at 
liberty to realise the decretal debt by sale 
of the property. On the 1st August 
1911 the mortgagees had the decree made 
absolute, but Balabhadra, having brought 
a suit to set aside the compromise decree, 
had the execution case struck off. On 
the 6th .June 1912 the matter was again 
compromised and the mortgage decree 
was again put into execution and the 
zamindari sold by auction and purchased 
on the 6th May 1913 by Chandra Sekhai 
Sircar in the name of his wife Sarat 
Kumari Dasi. Balabhadra again 
applied to have the sale set aside but the 
application was rejected on the 29th 
January 1914 and possession was deli- 
vered to Sarat Kamini Dasi on the 9th 
February 1914. 


At the time of attestation a large 
number of tenants of the estate claimed 
to be recorded as mokarari on the 
strength of registered leases which they 
produced before the Attestation Officer 
The validity of all these leases was con- 
tested bv the zamindar. The mokarari 
leases produced by the tenants may be 
divided into five classes : — 

(2) Leases granted by Indr a Singh 
There could be no doubt about 
the validity of those provided 
they were genuine. The zamin 
dar stigmatised these leases as 
forgeries. 

(£) Leases granted by LTjjal Kumari 
and Nilkumari. These the 
zamindar disputed on the ground 
that Hindu widows having only 
a life interest in the property 
could not create any permanent 
mokarari lease. 


(3) Leases granted by the Rathis and 

Dattas. These were assailed on 
the ground that the grantors 
could have no greater rights than 
Nilkumari whose successors in 
interest they had been. 

(4) Leases granted by Messrs. Gis- 

borne & Co. These were dis- 
puted on the ground that the 
Company being merely an ijara- 
dar had no right to create any 
permanent lease. 

(5) Leases granted by Balabhadra 

Singh. It was objected that, 
although his title in the estate 
was absolute, since he had mort- 
gaged his vested interest in the 
property, he had no right tc 
create any mokarari lease, and 
the doctrine of Us pen*dens (sec 
tion 52 of the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act) would apply in the 
case of any permanent lease 
created during the pendency of 
the mortgage suit. 

On behalf of the tenants it was argued 
that a Revenue Court had no jurisdic- 
tion to enter into the question of the 
validity or otherwise of the leases, but 
that it must record the facts as it found 
them. It was further argued that the 
zamindari claim was barred by limita- 
tion, that the leases granted by the 
widows were prima facie not void but 
only voidable, and that in the present 
case they were justified on the grounds 
of legal necessity and prudent manage- 
ment. Moreover, it was urged that even 
those leases which were otherwise void 
had been ratified by Balabhadra, some 
in the ordinary course of dealing, some 
by the grant of confirmatory leases, and 
that in some cases they had actually been 
ratified by the present zamindar in that 
he had accepted rent from the tenants! 

Orders were finally passed that the 
various classes of leases should be dealt 
with as belows • — 

(2) The question whether the leases 
alleged to have been granted by 
Indra Singh were forgeries oi 
not was a question of fact which 
must be decided in each case. 

(2) The leases granted by the widows 
were prima facie not void and 
were voidable only if it could be 

, shown that legal necessity oi 
prudent management had not 
rendered their execution neces- 
sary. As it was impossible to 
enter into complicated question 

43 a 
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t * 

of this nature during the sum- 
mary procedure of attestation, 
the leases were to be accepted 
and the lease-holders recorded at 
mokarari for the present. 

(3) The leases granted by the Rathis 

and Dattas were held to be in- 
valid as these persons had had 
no possession in the estate. 

(4) Leases granted by Messrs. Gis- 

borne & Co. were held to be void 
as being operative only during 
the term of the ijara unless a 
confirmatory lease had beer 
granted by Balabhadra previous 
to the institution of the mort 
gage suits. 

(5) The question of the validity oi 

otherwise of the leases granted 
by Balabhadra himself was a 
more complicated one. 

In the first place it had been held 
(I.L.R. XXIX Cal. page 355 follow 
ing a Privy Council decision quoted in 
I.L.R. XXI All. page 71) that the 
interest of a Hindu reversioner expect 
ant on the death of a Hindu female can- 
not be validly mortgaged by the rever 
sioner, and the mortgage was therefore 
invalid ab initio. On the other hand 
the decree passed in suit No. 90 of 190f 
on the petition of compromise was sub 
stantially a mortgage decree, and hence 
it was held that the doctrine of Ih s 
'pendens would apply. It was decided, 
therefore, that leases made or confirmed 
by Balabhadra after the death of the 
Rani and before the institution of the 
suit were to be regarded as valid, those 
granted or confirmed after the institu- 
tion of the suit were to be regarded af 
invalid. 

As a result these orders 1,061 inter- 
ests were recorded as non -mokarari and 
' 418 as mokarari. 

The death of Chandra Sekhar Sircar 
and his wife from influenza in 191 1 
prevented these interesting points from 
being brought to the test of decision in 
suits under section 106 of the Benga 1 
Tenancy Act, for his sons and heirs, whe 
quarrelled among themselves, compro- 
mised all the cases with the tenants 
accepting a salami equal to one gear’s 
rent from the latter as a condition oi 
acknowledging their mokarari status.* 

101. Rent-free clain$. — Claims to 
hold the land free of rent were also very 
numerous especially in the east of the 


district and in the Asansol subdivision. 
I have remarked in a previous chapter 
on the excessive number of gifts of land 
to Brahmans to hold free of rent granted 
by the Rajas of Bishnupur, and also the 
ease with which sanads purporting to 
grant a rent-free title were forged. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, -that 
such claims are numerous. These claims 
were often difficult of decision. Usually 
no sanad or grant was produced but only 
a sale-deed in which the tenancy was 
described as niskar. Ordinarily the 
claim was allowed if the claimant was 
able to prove that he and his predeces- 
sors in interest had held the land as rent- 
free and without payment of rent for a 
number of years, unless rebutting evi- 
dence could be produced by the landlord. 

The table l>elow shows the number of 
disputes decided at attestation year by 

veai- : — 


Statement of attestation disputes. 




Numbers of 
attestation 
disputes. 


Block. 

District. 

Fixed 

rent. 

Rent- 

free 

and 

others. 

Total. 

J 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

A 

Bankura 

615 

014 

1,520 

B 

Asansol 

5,822 

11,247 

17,060 

B 

Bankura 

1,703 

178 

1,971 

C 

93 • • 

8.163 

11,005 

20,158 

D 


12,455 

9,074 

22,420 

Total 

.... 

28,848 

i 

| 34,308 

63,156 


102. Status. — Status is not a burning 
question in this district, and the decision 
of the Attestation Officer as to whether 
a particular person was a proprietor, 
tenure-holder, raiyat or under-raiyat was 
seldom contested. In no part of the dis- 
trict have the people any very clear idea 
of the difference between tenure-holder, 
raiyat and under-raiyat. This is especi- 
ally the case in the western thanas. 
When leases are granted it is seldom 
specified whether the grantee is a tenure- 
holder or a raiyat ; what is noted is whe- 
ther the lease is mokarari or non -moka- 
rari. Mokarari leases are granted indif- 
ferently by tenure-holders, raiyats and! 
under-raiyats, and seldom is any attempt 
made to eject an under-raiyat. The case 
of persons holding on a rental of half 
the produce ( bhag ) is different. They 
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arq regarded as tenants-at-will and are 
frequently, often .yearly, ejected. The 
consequence has been that the status as 
entered in our records does not always 
conform with local ideas or local customs, 
nevertheless objection was seldom taken 
to such entry. 

The consideration that under-raivats 
paying cash rents were ordinarily as 
ennanent as raiyats, and indeed often 
eld under mokarari leases led some of 
the Attestation Officers to record them 
wholesale as having occupancy rights bv 
custom. There is much to be said for this 
view but it is doubtful whether such a 
record would be upheld in the courts or 
would prove of any protection to the 
under-raivats so recorded. To support 
the entry in the record I ordered that in 
all such cases a proceeding was to lie 
drawn up, evidence taken and the Attes- 
tation Officer’s conclusions given. Un- 
fortunately, the officers’ conclusions are 
not always very convincing. It may. 
however, .be asserted that under-raiyats 
who haye reclaimed lands from the 
jungles have by local custom an occupancy 
right to those lands. It is often found 
also that under-raiyats have an occupancy 
right in their homestead lands. 

1 03. Rights of occupancy. — Except in 
the case of tenants paying a share of the 
produce as rent ( bhagidars ) rights of 
occupancy were seldom disputed. As I 
have noted above bhagidars in this dis- 
trict are ordinarily regarded as tenants- 
at-will, while cash-paving tenants, be they 
raivats or under-raiyats, are considered 
to he permanent and not liable to eject- 
ment except by suit for arrears of rent. 

104. Transfer of occupancy rights. — 

Occupancy rights are freely transferred 
as indeed are the rights of under-raiyats. 
and there is no real necessity in this dis- 
trict for regularising transfer by legisla- 
tion. Indeed the proposal made bv the 
recent Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment 
Committee to make occupancy rights 
transferable on payment of salami equal 
to one-quarter of the sale price would 
press hardly on the tenants. Salami is 
indeed sometimes taken for the privilege 
of mutation of the transferee’s name in 
the landlord’s papers, but seldom is it 
considered worth while to incur the 
trouble and expense required to secure 
this doubtful advantage. After transfer 
the landlord grants a mar fat rent receipt 
to the transferee, that is a rent receipt 
showing that the rent is paid by the trans- 
feree on behalf of the original tenant 


whose name is entered in the landlord’s 
books. Should the holding again be trans- 
ferred to a third person the landlord 
grants a marfat rent receipt with perfect 
equanimity to the new purchaser. Thus it 
often happens that the tenant registered 
in the landlord’s papers is many degrees 
removed from the actual holder and has 
indeed for many years ceased from 
( troubling ”. It is true that on transfer 
’ in this district occupancy rights are often 
described in the sale-deed as mokarari . 
but this description is given not with any 
idea of making the transfer more simple, 
but in the hope that the rent of the hold- 
ing may in time be regarded as fixed. 

105. Illegal enhancements of rent.— 

Very few eases of illegal enhancement 
of rent came to light during attestation ; 
indeed, as I have remarked above, a pecu- 
liarity of this district is that no enhance- 
ment of rents ordinarily has been made at 
all. In the Asansol subdivision where 
the landlords are far more progressive the 
case is different. Here the number of dis- 
putes regarding rent was large. Where 
illegal enhancement was alleged the onus 
lav on the landlord to show that the in- 
crease of rent was due to an increase in 
area. Where, however, the illegal en- 
hancement was such that the resultant 
rent was not excessive and where it 
appeared probable that the landlord 
would get a similar enhancement on filing 
an application under section 105 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act efforts were made 
to effect a compromise under section 109C 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and in 
seven cases affecting over 600 interests 
these efforts were successful. Illegal en- 
hancements were found on a large scale in 
Lot Morlu belonging to the Bengal Coal 
Company and in the villages of the Sear- 
sole estate. These enhancements were cut 
down and the legal rent only attested. 
In the ease of the Searsole estate action 
was difficult as the tenants, out of fear of 
the landlord, refused to come forward 
with proofs of the enhancement, 

106. Draft publication and objections 
under section 103 A, Bengal Tenancy 

Act.— Records of all villages were draft 
published for one month, and the time was 
extended in the case of large villages to 
two months or sometimes even more. 
During this period the parties could file 
objections to any entry in the record. 
Forms on which the objections were to be 
written were supplied gratis to the par- 
ties and they were allowed to* take such 
pencil notes from the record as Jthery 
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wished. A mohurir was present while 
such notes were being taken, and he was 
instructed to give such help to the more 
ignorant and illiterate persons as might 
be necessary. 

The number of objections filed was 
50,652, a very large number, but for the 
most part the objections were the disputes 
filed at khana'puri and at attestation 
again resuscitated. The very great ’ 
majority of these were concerned with 
mokarari and niskar claims, and the sche- 
dules prepared by the Attestation Officers 
proved a great saving of time and trouble 
in the decision of these objections. Out 
of all the objections filed 13,948 were 
allowed and 36,704 disallowed. This 
was to be expected seeing that the matter 
for decision had already been carefully 
considered and decided by the Attestation 
Officer. 

The following table show's the number 
of cases filed year by year and the 
results of the decisions : — 


Statement of objection cases. 


Block. 

Result. 

Number 
of ob- 
jection. 

Allowed. 

Dis- 

allowed. 

No. per 
square 
mile. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

5.512 

1,870 

3.042 

0 

B 

24.089 

5,814 

18,275 

30 

C 

7,898 

2,370 

5,528 

10 

D 

13,153 

3,894 

9,259 

19 

Total 

50,052 

13,948 

30,704 



Commutation Cases under section 40 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act were ordin- 
arily decided by the Objection Officer. 
Considering the prevalence of produce 
rents the number of applications fUe ! 
was small. 


The table below shows the numbers 
filed and disposed of in each block : — 


Block. 

Number 
of cases. 

Allowed. 

Dis- 

allowed. 

Pending. 

A 

103 

78 

25 


B 

21 

5 

16 

, , 

0 

234 

31 

lA 

55 

D .. 

119 

37 

17 

65 

Total 

477 

151 

206 

120 



ft 




The reason for the large number of 
cases filed and disallowed in ‘‘ C ” 


block, which comprises the centre of the 
district was that many of the ‘appli- 
cants were found to be under-raiyats 
when the applications came up for hear- 
ing. 

107. Diara and jamabandi.— None 
of the rivers in the district are naviga- 
ble, and in view of the decision of the 
Calcutta High Court reported in 24 
C. .W. N., page 809, in the case Prafulla 
Nath Tagore versus Secretary of State 
against which the Board did not advise 
an appeal, orders were at first received 
that no steps were to be taken to assess 
to revenue lands newly formed in the 
beds of these rivers. Subsequently, 
however, the judgment of their Lord- 
ships of the Privy Council in Appeals 
Nos. 187 and 188 of 1919 in w'hat are 
generally known as the Damodar and 
Darkeswar Diara A]) peal cases explained 
once for all the principles of law relat- 
ing to lands newly formed in the beds 
of non-navigable rivers. Such lands, 
though the property in these may rest 
with the proprietor of the adjoining 
estate, are to be regarded as unsettled 
and therefore liable to settlement and 
assessment to land revenue. Orders 
were, therefore, passed that accretions 
in the beds of these non-navigable rivers 
were to be resumed and settled. Accord- 
ingly diara resumption maps were pre- 
pared for the four principal rivers 
w'ithin the district — the Damodar, the 
Darkeswar, the Bodai and the Kasai. 

Diara proceedings for the whole 
Damodar river in so far as it flows 
through the Bankura district had 
already been undertaken and completed 
by Babu Prasanna Kumar Benarji, 
Deputy Collector, in 1908. During the 
settlement operations a survey of both 
banks of the river was made only up to 
the eastern limit of the Asansol subdi- 
vision. In this portion of the river no 
new accretion was found worthy of re- 
sumption. For the eastern portion of 
the river diara proceedings were left for 
the district settlement of Burdwan when 
the northern bank of the river should 
have been surveyed. 

In the river Kasai two diara cases 
were started, but were subsequently 
struck off as the claim of Government 
appeared doubtful. 

On the river Bodai 6 and on the 
river Darkeswar 15 new estates were 
created as a result of the diara proceed- 
ings. In most of these cases the pro- 
prietor of the adjoining estate was the 
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Maharaja of Burdwan to whom settle- 
ment * of the new estates was offered. 
In all cases the Maharaja refused to 
take settlement, and settlement was 
accordingly made with outsiders on the 
basis of the payment of a revenue equal 
to 80 per cent, of the assets, 5 per cent, 
of the revenue thus calculated being 
paid to the Maharaja as malikana. 
The net annual revenue which has 
accrued to Government as a result of 
these diara proceedings is Rs. 2,326-3-4, 
and the total area resumed is 2,550-05 
acres. Details of the newly created 
estates are «given in Appendix VIII to 
this report. 

. During the pendency of the opera- 
tions only 34 estates were due for 
resettlement. Of these ten Government 
estates and nine temporarily-settled 
estates were resettled under Chapter 
X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The 
remainder being sandy chars , growing 
grass and reeds, were settled under 
Regulation VM of 1822. 

Of the ten Government estates 
settled under Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, eight consist of strips of 
land bordering tne Raniganj-Midnapore 
road. Certain tenants on these lands 
had acquired occupancy rights, and 
settlement of their lands was made with 
them direct. 

All the temporarily-settled estates 
resettled consist of char lands formed 
in the beds of rivers. It will be seen 
that in the case of these estates the 
newly settled revenue is often less than 
that settled at the previous settlement. 
This decrease is due to the fact that, 
during the floods of 1922, many of the 
char lands became wholly or partially 
covered with sand and consequently 
greatly decreased in value. 

108. Case work. — Case work was 
on the whole easy. 

Applications for enhancement of rent 
came in most cases under the provisions 
of section 30 (b), Bengal Tenancy Act. 
Throughout the district rentals are 
usually lump rentals and settlements are 
not made on the basis of area but for a 
complete holding within certain bound 
aries. Consequently landlords were 
seldom able to prove their claim to 
enhancement of rent on the ground of 
increase in area under section 52, 
Bengal Tenancy Act. An exception 
must be made in the case of a few big 


landlords whose properties had pre- 
viously been measured and who had in 
their possession the maps or chittas of 
the previous measurement. Indeed the 
16" maps of the properties of the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar and of the 
Bengal Coal Co. were found to be so 
unusually accurate that, in their case, 
no deduction had to be made for errors 
in survey. In the case of previous 
surveys of the properties of other land- 
lords a deduction of from 5 per cent, to 
10 per cent, was made to compensate for 
errors in survey. 

In granting enhancements under the 
provisions of section 30 (b), Bengal 
Tenancy Act, usually the two decennial 
periods immediately preceding* the date 
of the institution of the cases were taken 
for purposes of comparison, and this 
comparison fixed the maximum enhance- 
ment allowable at as. 2-11 in the case of 
Asansol and at as. 3-3 in the case of 
Bankura. The enhancement actually 
allowed varied from as. 1 to as. 2-6 per 
rupee. 

Where applications for enhancement 
of the rent of tenures were made, land- 
lords did not attempt to bring evidence 
to prove any customary rate, and 
indeed no customary rate of rent for 
tenures exists in the district. The 
landlords were content to obtain their 
share of the assets as rent and to leave 
the balance to the tenure-holders as 
profits and collection charges. In con- 
nection with the enhancement of the 
rents of tenure-holders under section 7, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, the question 
arose as to whether the rent of a tenure 
bearing a mixed rent, partly produce 
and partly cash, could be enhanced 
under this section. The matter was 
referred to the Legal Remembrancer, 
who held that there was no bar in law 
to the application for enhancement of 
such rents, as, unlike section 30. there 
is no specific mention in section 7 of 
money rents. Applications for enhance- 
ment of rent of tenures held at mixed 
rents were consequently allowed. 

In other cases under section 105 the 
applicants applied for a fair rent to be 
fixed, alleging that the actual rent pay- 
able to them was a rent higher than that 
shown in the record of rights. The 
Revenue Officer was of opinion that 
such an issue could not be heard under 
section 105 A (/) and held that a suit 
under section 106 should first haveAeen 



filed for the correction of the rent 
recorded. The Special Judge, on the 
other hand, held tnat the question whe- 
ther the rent had been rightly recorded 
or not was an issue which could be heard 
under section 105 A (/). 

Another case occurred in which the 
Special Judge disagreed with the find- 
ing of the Revenue Officer. In this 
case at the time of the final publication 
of the Tecord two landlords had held 
jointly over the tenants and had collect- 
ed rent from them Subsequent tc 
final publication one of these landlords 
had bought out the other and alone 
applied to have a fair rent fixed for the 
holdings under him. The Revenue 
Officer hfeld that the application was 
out of order and that the applicant, 
should have applied first to have the 
record corrected. The District Judge, 
on the other hand, held that as the 
record w T as admittedly correct at the 
time of final publication the applicant 
was entitled to apply for the fixing of a 
fair rent and, being at the time of liis 
application the sole landlord, his appli- 
cation was in order and there was no 
necessity to have the record corrected. 

The annexed statement shows that the 
proportion of cases withdrawn and dis- 
missed without trial was very large. 
This was due mainly to technical defects 
and flaws in the plaints and to some 
extent to non-appearance. The number 
of cases filed by big landlords, more 
especially by the colliery companies in 
Asansol, was very great, and the plaints 
were often drawn up with insufficient 
care. In many cases plaints and sche- 
dules were drawn up without sufficient 
examination of the finally published 
records. In many cases again necessary 
parties were omitted and persons already 
deceased were made parties to the suits 
and applications. In a great number of 
these cases the defects were such that 
they could not be remedied by amendment 
without altering the nature of the case. 

The statement also shows that the 
number of cases tried ex-parte was large. 
It must not be inferred from this that 
the defendants failed to put Jn an 
appearance. In the majority ox cases 
the tenants did appear and filed written 
statements, but when they found that 
the landlords basec^ their claim to 
enhancement mainly under section 
30 (b) and that the Revenue Officer 
allowed enhancement after taking into 
consideration the rents recorded and the 


rents obtaining in neighbouring villages 
where the conditions were similar, they 
merely watched the cases from a distance 
and allowed them to be decided ex 
parte. 

The number of cases compromised 
was also very large. In cases of com- 
promise the Revenue Officer insisted on 
the personal appearance of at least one 
defendant representing each khatian to 
give assent to the terms of the compro- 
mise. In some cases landlords compro- 
mised with the tenants allowing them 
mokarari status on their existing rents 
on condition of receiving a substantial 
salami. 

In 105 proceedings costs were not 
generally allowed, but where reasonable 
terms of compromise were rejected by 
the tenants and the proceedings were 
unnecessarily prolonged owing to the 
attitude which they adopted, costs were 
given against them*. 

In the case of raiyati holdings the 
total enhancement granted amounted to 
26 per cent, over the recorded rents. 
This increase includes also enhancement 
allowed on account of increase in area. 

In the case of tenures the increase 
granted amounted to 22 per cent, over 
the recorded rentals. 

Cases filed under section 106 did not 
present features of any peculiar impor- 
tance. 

In the Bankura district the plaintiffs 
were generally petty landlords, and it 
was not found possible to group toge- 
ther a large number of tenancies £or 
joint trial. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration the progress in the disposal 
of cases was satisfactory. But the 
work suffered considerably, particularly 
at Asansol, from the constant transfer 
of officers, the posting of officers to case 
work camps for short periods, and the 
shutting down of camps pending the 
arrival of new officers. This constant 
transfer of officers was not only irrita- 
ting to the parties and expensive to the 
settlement but had a lamentable effect 
on the case work of the area as a whole. 
The knowledge that they were only 
posted temporarily had the effect of 
inclining some of the officers to postpone 
and leave for their successors the hear- 
ing of the more difficult cases or such 
cases as contained a small number of 
tenancies and were likely to militate 
against a good outturn. The change in 
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moreover, made it difficult to fix A statement showing the number of 
the responsibility when* bad sherista cases instituted and how they were difi- 
work was later detected. posed of is given below — 


N 

Canes Instituted. 

Disposed of. 

i 

Analysis of disposal. 

Remarks. 

No. of 

cases. 

Tenan- 

cies. 

No. of 
cases. 

Tenan- 

cies. 

With- 

drawn. 

Compro- 

mised. 

Ex 

parte. 

Con- 1 
tested. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

Under section 105. 

JBvrdwmn 

Barfknra 

Total .. 

Under sect ion 106. 

Surdwan 

Bankura 

Total . . 

10,016 

16,765 

• 

25,187 

24,273 

18,952 

10,763 

25,123 

24,271 

! 

7,937 

6,068 

i 

10,697 

7,224 

3,382 

6,804 

2,973 

3,915 

134 

200 

25,123 

24,271 

Sixty-four cases 

are held up as 
the connected 
3 section 106 
cases are pend- 
ing in the Civil 
Court where 

they were 

transferred. Two 
new cases are 
pending here. 

The pending 3 cases 
have been 

transferred to 

Civil Court. 

• 

35,781 

49,460 

35,715 

49,394 

14,005 

17,921 j 

10,246 

6,888 

334 

49,394 

1,380 

604 


1,377 

604 


81) 

309 

165 

111 

108 

86 

293 

98 


1,377 

604 

1,084 


; 

1.981 


1,120 

276 

194 

391 

** 

1,981 


Statemant of Appaal Casaa uniar sactiani 105 and 100, Bengal Ttnancy Act. 



i 

i 

Section 105 cases. 



Section 106 cases. 

Name of 
district. 

i 

appoaU j * 

! hearing. 

i i 

Result of appeal. 

No. of 

No. 

pending 

Result of appeal. 

Upheld. 

1 Modi- 
fied. j 

Re- 

versed. 

1 

Re- 

manded. 

held. 

Modi* 

fled. 

Re- 

versed. 

Re- 

manded. 

Bankura 

244 

63 

96 

■a 

25 

53 

39 

3 

j 13 

2 

I 

16 

I 

5 

finrdwan 

244 

148 

53 

g 

3 

7 

50 

39 

i 

1 

1 

•• 

Total 

488 

2,1 i 

149 

m 

28 

60 

80 

42 

22 

3 

17 

5 


Final Office Work. 

109. Final janch. — Final janch is the 
last scrutiny of the draft record after the 
•completion of objections and before 
printing. In the first season the work 
was done at headquarters during recess 
by a special staff under the supervision 
of an Assistant Settlement Officer assist- 
ed by Kanungos. The number of 
Kanungos varied according to require- 
ments, and each Kanungo was in charge 
of a sauad of five mohurirs. For tne 
other three blocks the work was done 
in selected centres in the mufassal so as 
to give greater facility for the attend- 
ance of parties and also for facility of 
work. The Objection Officer worked in 
the same camp and was able to regulate 
his work in the interests of the fina 1 
-janch staff. A village record was taken 
up for final much immediately after the 
•disposal of all objections. 


There was a Revenue Officer in charge 
of each camp and under him Kanungos, 
each in charge of a squad of mohurirs. 
The Revenue Officers and Kanungos 
checked the record against the orders 
in disputes and objections, they examined 
the sheets to see that there were no errors 
in the boundaries, they summoned parties 
to supply such information as might be 
necessary for the correction of mistakes, 
closely supervised the work of the 
mohurirs and finally passed the village 
records when the check of the mohurirs 
was complete. The maps were checked 
by a badar amin under the supervision 
of a Kanungo. In addition to the check 
of the map and record alphabetical lists 
were prepared of the names of those 
persons who were entitled to free copies 
of the vandyked maps during recovery 
of costs along yvith the final khatians. 
It was always our endeavour to finish 
work in final janch camps in time tc 

.14 
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release Revenue Officers, Kanungos and 
mohurirs for field work after the Durga 
Puja holidays. 

The total number of khatians checked 
at this stage was 962,085 and in all 
100,908 mistakes were detected. Oi 
these only 3,500 were classified as serious. 

The cost of this branch of the work 
amounted to Rs. 86,171. In this is 
included also the cost of the prepara- 
tion of lists in the Vandyke Section. Ii 
Rs. 10,000 is deducted for the cost of 
this section, the cost for each mistake 
detected at final \anch works out at 
11 annas 11 pies. The cost would appeal 
abnormally high, but it is due mainh 
to the employment of Kanungos in this 
work during recess. The salary of the 
Kanungos has to be paid in any case 
and it is necessary to find work for their 
during recess, so that the excessive cosl 
of this branch is more apparent thar 
real. 

110. Printing. — The idea of printing 
the record of rights by means of hand 
presses originated with the late Majoi 
Jack, and with the exception of those 
of Chittagong and Bakarganj the records 
of all major settlements of the Province 
have been printed. The system has many 
obvious advantages. It enables a large 
number of exactly similar copies to hr 
produced, it makes any unauthorised 
alterations or interpolations in the 
record difficult if not impossible, ii 
makes available a. convenient record eas\ 
to handle and above all it is greatly 
appreciated by the people for whose 
benefit it is produced. The sole dis- 
advantage is the possibility of errors 
creeping into the printed copy of a 
record, to keep which as nearly as 
possible flawless so much care, trouble 
and money has been expended. 

During the long period which had 
elapsed since the first introduction of 
the system of printing into the Settle- 
ment Department a very expert staff had 
been trained. For this settlement the 
compositors were recruited from the 
Midnapore, Mymensingh and Tippera 
settlements and presented a very high 
level of efficiency. The problem there- 
fore was not, as was the cas* in some 
settlements, to secure a sufficient* out- 
turn of work from the press, but to keef 
the press adequately supplied with 
records and to secure a satisfactory 
check which should, so* far as possible", 
prevent errors from creeping into the 
printed record. 


The work of printing was started i» 
November 1919. At the start 12 presses 
were in commission, but so speedily was 
the work done that it was found neces- 
sary to reduce the number of presses- 
in March 1921 to 11. Even after this 
reduction it was impossible to make thf 
supply of records equal to the demand 
of the press, and it was found neces- 
sary to close the press down altogether 
for the months of May, June and July 
1921 and to send the compositors away 
on leave. Work was resumed towards 
the end of July 1921 with 7 presses, and 
the number was again increased to 11 
in August. One press was set aside 
exclusively for the printing of plot 
indices and of miscellaneous hhatiam 
and another for the printing of local 
forms not obtainable from the Forms 
Department. 

111. Organisation of press staff and 
work. — For each press there was a staff 
consisting of one Peshkar, six composi- 
tors, one pressman and one proof man, 
while one inkboy was provided for twe 
presses. So large was the outturn that 
the Peshkars were unable to cope with 
the work and in addition an Assistant 
Peshkar was allotted to each press from 
August 1921. 

The system of check was as follows 
The Peshkars distributed the records tc 
the compositors, checked and corrected 
the original press proof after comparison 
with the record, and again checked the 
final proof against the record. On com- 
pletion of the printed record it was made 
over to the (’becking Branch, where it 
was checked by two checkers one of whoir 
read out the original record while the 
other compared the printed copies. Ten 
per cent, of all the records were again 
checked by a head checker. 

112. Preparation of a plot index 
from the printed record. — The difficulty 
of securing an effectual check of the 
printed record lies in the fact that the 
record consists of a number of uncon- 
nected names and words, so that to keep 
the attention fixed for a long period is 
no easy matter. Thus even the system 
of check described above was found 
insufficient and a number of gross errors 
came to light at the time of the distribu- 
tion of the final khatians when the costs 
of the settlement were being recovered. 

It was decided, therefore, to make a 
new departure altogether and to intro- 
duce a system of totalling the plot areas 
and checking the totals against the total 
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area of the village after printing wat 
complete. By this means many gross 
errors were<eliminated, such as the omis 
sion of a plot altogether or the printing 
of the wrong plots on the reverse of any 
khatian. The number of errors detected 
in the records of the first two blocks wat 
considerable, in the last two blocks not 
so numerous as the organisation and 
supervision of the press had improved. 

This branch of work was abolished 
altogether under orders of the Directoi 
-of Land Records after 1 had relinquished 
•charge of the settlement and before tht 
work of the last block had been com 
pleted. The reason given for the aboli 
tion of this branch was that the numbei 
of mistakes detected did not justify its 
retention. I am myself convinced of the 
usefulness of the system as tending t< 
reduce errors in the printed record t< 
a minimum and incidentally to induce 
extra care in all branches of the work 
of printing and check. For all errors- 
detected. in this branch all persons res 
ponsiblo are fined. 

113. Supervision. — At the start the 
press was in charge of a .Superintendent 
a ministerial officer, who worked undei 
the general supervision of the Head 
•quarters Assistant Settlement Officer 
This was not found satisfactory. The 
•compositors arc a most difficult body of 
men to control. They are recruited 
almost exclusively from among the 
Eastern Bengal bhadralog, and, being 
almost entirely without education, are 
extremely touchy and averse to discipline 
To control them properly, therefore, both 
firmness and tact arc required and an 
officer of ministerial rank has net enough 
authority re piestige for efficient con- 
trol. 

I had drawn up detailed rules for tin 
working of the press previous to my 
departure on leave in May 1920 These 
rules which were drafted in the interests 
•of accuracy tended somewhat to restrict 
the outturn of the compositors. I found 
on my return from leave that the 
Superintendent had not been strong 
enough to insist on the observance of the 
rules, and my insistence on their strict 
observance caused an amount of grumbl 
ing among the staff) who demanded 
higher fees and a modification of certain 
of the rules, which found final expression 
in a general strike on the 10th Septem- 
ber 1921. Fortunately I was able to con- 
template with equanimity the closing 
•down of the press for a short period, and 
equally fortunately the compositors 


found it impossible to secure work else- 
where. As a result 1 was able to insist 
on complete submission as a condition 
of return to work, and the strike ended 
on the 3rd October 1921. 

After the return of the compositor* 
to work the Superintendent was dis- 
charged and the Press staff placed under 
the charge of a Revenue Officer 1 . I alsc 
codified the rules afresh and revised the 
scale of fees. The rate was fixed at 
annas 12 and pies 6 per 100 lines and 
rewards were granted for an outturn of 
over a certain minimum. Henceforward 
the work proceeded smoothly in spite of 
a certain amount of grumbling and 
occasional complaints against the 
Revenue Officer in charge. As a result 
of my experience I am convinced of the 
necessity of placing in charge of the 
press an officer not below the rank of 
a Kanungo. 

It was found impossible in this settle- 
ment to fix the fees of the compositors 
according to the number of kh at inns 
printed owing to the large average of 
plots contained in a khatian. The rate 
was accordingly fixed according to the 
number of lines printed. The average 
earnings of the compositors amounted tc 
about Rs. 30 per month, and the highest 
individual monthly earning was Rs. 92. 

The strike of the compositors had a 
bad effect on the rest of the press staff 
The press menials, the pressmen and 
inkboys were local men from the vicinin 
of the town. They gave continued 
trouble owing to had attendance, and 
it was found necessary to inflict fines. 
Eventually the menial staff went on 
strike from the 10th December 1921 
and demanded an increase of wages. 
The work of the press was stopped till 
the 23rd December, when it was again 
resumed, menials being imported from 
Midi! a pore and elsewhere. None of 
those who went on strike were re- 
employed, but it was found necessary tc 
raise the pay of the menials. The pay 
of the pressmen was raised from Rs. 9 
and Rs. 10 to Rs 12 and later to Rs. 15 1 
the pay of proofmen and inkboys from 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. 

The outturn of work was always good 
owing to the sufficient supply of trained 
compositors. At the start the outturn 
of each press averaged monthly 2,00C 
interests; at the close the monthly aver- 
age was 2,833 interests. The highest 
monthly outturn for any one press was 
3.572 interests. 
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The average cost^df printing «ach 
khatian worked out at 3 annas. To give 
some idea, of the afhount of material used 
in the press, it may be of interest to state 
that 29,938 pounds of type and 6,568 
reams of paper were used in the print- 
ing of 962,085 interests. 

When printing was first started in 
this settlement, in accordance with the 
rules twelve copies of each interest were 

E rinted. After three months of work. 

owever, under Government Order 
No. 1017, of the 31st January 1920, the 
number was reduced to ten. One copy, 
printed on special paper, and known as 
the Public copy was handed over to the 
Collector for keeping under double lock 
One copy was printed for the Collector’s 
use, ope for that of the Subdivisional 
Officers and one for that of the Munsifs: 
These four copies were all bound village 
by village. Of the remaining six copies 
two were distributed at the time of 
recovery of costs, one to the landlord and 
the other to the tenant; the other foui 
copies were available for sale to the 
general public. In the last two blocks 
* of the settlement, the number of sale 
copies was reduced to three as sales were 
found to be very few indeed. In villages 
the property of co-sharer landlords whe 
collected their rent separately, the 
number of copies printed was larger. 
For each such landlord was entitled tc 
receive a copy of his own and of his 
tenants’ khatians. 

114. Checking branch.-— The mis- 
takes detected by the checking branch 
were noted in a list and classified as 
very serious, serious and slight. Pesh- 
kars and compositors were fined for 
serious and very serious mistakes, but 
no fine was exacted for slight mistakes. 
Where a very serious mistake occurred 
the whole khatian was reprinted, in 
other cases the mistakes were blocked 
out and the corrections printed above by 
means of a small hand-press. In the 
final copy of the record a list of autho- 
rised corrections is given funder the 
signature of a Revenue Officer. In all 
89,546 mistakes of all kinds were detect- 
ed in 962,085 khatians. This includes 
also reprints necessary owing to illegi- 
bility. The percentage of mistakes 
found was considerably less in th$ last 
two blocks than in the first. Besides 
printing mistakes, mistakes of the record 
were also detected during check and in 
fthe press, and a reward was given for 
such mistakes detected. At the start 
the checkers were paid partly by a fixed 


pay and partly by' a bonus if they 
exceeded the* standard ~ outturn.* The 
result was that quality wap sacrificed 
to quantity, and it was found ftecessarv; 
to ffive a higher fixed pay and to insist 
on a certain minimum outturn. 

The experience of this settlement haer 
shown that printing should not be started 
until a considerable number of records 
are ready for the press. If the demand 
exceeds the supply it may be necessary 
to close the press down for a few months, 
which not only disorganises work but also 
causes discontent. 

The work of the checking branch 
should keep pace with the work of the 
press so that the mistakes found can be 
rectified at once. If fines are imposed 
promptly the compositors will work 
with more care. 

Finally very careful supervision is 
necessary, and a good officer with a 
reputation for strictness and honesty, 
whose rank is riot lower than that of a 
Kanungo should be placed in charge. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

115. Expenditure and apportionment 

of costs. — Before considering the cost of 
the settlement operations in the district 
and comparing the actual with the esti- 
mated expenidture, it will be well to 
make a snort survey of the varying 
conditions which obtained during the 
period which they covered. The opera- 
tions started in October 1917 and closed 
in March 1925. The estimates of the 
cost of the operations were therefore 
prepared in 1917 at a time when the 
effects of the Great War, which resulted 
in such an enormous rise in prices and 
such a fall in the purchasing value of 
the rupee, had scarcely been felt, while 
the operations continued throughout the 
period of maximum prices to a time when 
the cost of living had again somewhat 
decreased. The rise in prices not only 
affected the cost of materials used during 
the operations but necessitated an 
increase of pay for the whole staff, 
gazetted officers, ministerial officers and 
menials, with the single exception of the 
Kanungos whose pay remained un- 
changed. Under Government orders the 
pay of Deputy Collectors and Munsifs 
was increased from December 1919 Mid 
that of Sub-Deputy Collectors from 
April 1921. The pay o^all permanent 
Government ministerial officers had been 
increased as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the McAlpin Committee, and 
it was found necessary to increase the 
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P»?' of the settlement ministerial staf) 
also. *A general increase* equal to an 
increase ol -y §0 |>er cent, on the pay vyhich 
they had* drawn at the start of the 
operations in 1917, was accordingly 
granted from January 1921. From the 
previous month a rise had been allowed 
in the rate of contract pay of the press 
staff, and the rate of pay of the amins 
had also to be raised. Thus by the 
beginning of 1921 the whole of the settle 
ment staff, with the exception of the 
Kanungos had been given an increased 
wage. 

When comparing the actual with the 
estimated expenditure for the opera- 
tions, this rise’ in the cost of materials 
and the increase in the pay of the staff 
must be borne in mind, and the fact that 
the total actual expenditure did not 
exceed the estimated even the most, rigid 
economy could not have made possible, 
had it not been that the work of super- 
vision and inspection was performed by 
an agency cheaper than had been intend- 
ed* or hitherto thought desirable. Thn 
was the result of circumstances partly 
accidental and partly deliberate. Owing 
to the depletion of the cadre caused by 
the demands made upon it for military 
purposes and by the cessation of recruit- 
ment, Civilian officers were not avail- 
able as Charge Officers except for twe 
short periods in 1919-20 and 1920-21. 
In the interests of economy Deputy 
Collectors and Munsifs were sparingly 
employed, and even Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tors were replaced to a very large extent 
bv senior Kanungos. This policy was 
not solely due to the desire for economy 
but also to the wish to retain in employ- 
ment as large a number of Kanungos a? 
possible, who would otherwise have been 
♦discharged owing to the reduction in 
the settlement programme. 

116. Estimates of cost. — The origi- 
nal estimate for the cost of the district 
operations was submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of India with the Bengal 
Government’s letter No. 9329 L.R., of 
the 12th September 1914. This estimate 
was based on an area of 2,621 square 
miles which comprised the whole district 
of Bankura, including the small area 
previously surveyed The gross cost of 
the operations was estimated at 
Rs. 22,45,675 or Rs. 857 per square mile, 
and the net cost at Rs. 19,25,913 oa* 
Rs. 734 per square mile. 

As stated in a previous chapter the 
operations were postponed owing to the 
outbreak of the War in Europe, and 


meanwhile, in compliance with the 
request of the Mining and Geological 
Association, it was dfecided to include 
the subdivision of Asansol in the 
operations. A revised estimate was 
accordingly prepared and submitted tc 
the Government of India with the Bengal 
Government’s letter No. 3488, of the 
11th April 1917. The revised estimate 
was based on an area of 3,238 square 
miles, which included the Asansol sub- 
division, and in this estimate the gross 
cost was calculated at Rs. 28,62,218 oi 
Rs. 884 per square mile, and the net 
cost at Rs. 25,02,218 or Rs. 773 pei 
square mile. The cost rate was some- 
what higher in the revised than in the 
original estimate, because it was anti- 
cipated that unforeseen difficulties might 
arise in the coal area of Asansol, but 
it approximated very closely to the 
standard rate of Rs. 877 and Rs. 777 
per square mile, respectively. 

117. Expenditure. — The accounts oi 
the settlement have not yet been closed, 
but it is hoped that they may be closed 
at the end of the present financial vear 
1924-25. The figures given below shoyv 
the expenditure under each separate 
head up to the end of January 1925, as 
compared with the estimated expendi- 
ture and the standard cost rate as 
adjusted for Bankura. It will be seen 
that the figures of the standard cost 
rate as adjusted for Bankura are 
considerably higher than those shown in 
the estimates. This increase is in view 
of the increased cost of materials and 
the increased wages of the staff which 
prevailed during the pendency of the 
operations. 

Excluding the cost of traverse and map 
reproduction, therefore, the total gross 
cost of the settlement operations in the 
district amounts to Rs. 25.03,618-1 or 
Rs. 766 per square mile of area settled. 
According to the original estimates pre- 
pared in 1917 the total gross expenditure, 
excluding the cost of traverse and map 
reproduction was calculated at 
Rs. 25.92,266 or Rs. 801 per square mile 
of estimated area, while the standard 
rate adjusted for Bankura amounts to 
Rs. 842 per square mile. By rigid eco- 
nomy and by the employment of a 
cheaper agency for inspection and super- 
vision it has, therefore, been possible to 
effect a saving over the estimates pre- 
pa red in 1 91 7 in $pite of the rise in prices 
and the increase of the pay of the staff* 
to which reference has been made at the 
commencement of this chapter. 



Item of work. 

* * 

fjlruiu 

expenditure. 

Actual 

cost 

rate 

per 

square 

mile. 

Cost rate 
per square 

according 

to 

original 

estimate. 

Bankura. 


Us. A. H. 

lls. 

ft Its. 

4 . . Its. 

Cadastral survey 

,3.74.246 3 « 

* 1 14 

109 

1L5 

Khanapuri 

1,43,530 10 6 

44 

» 

47 

Preliminary office 1 
work. 

07,404 12 5 

21 

18 

18 

Bnjharat 

3.22,954 4 9 

99 

87 

113 

Attestation 

2,04.149 1 0 " 

62 

61 

76 

Objections 

34,998 14 8 

11 

28 

27 

Final office work— 

■* 




Janrh 

85,807 5 8 

27 

* 20 

25 

■Statistics 

13,927 2 9 

4 

10 

10 

Final ipaps . . 

26,475 4 11 

8 

6 

6 

fr Topo maps . . 

19,359 0 G 

6 

2 

2 

Final record . . ( 

1.95,236 8 2 

60 

53 

62 

Computation, rs* 
covery and final 
publication. 

83,051 H 2 

25 

28 

29 

Case work 

57,169 14 10 

17 

31 

16 

Jamabandi and 
diara. 

1,014 15 3 


•• 


Supervision . * 

3.96,103 2 6 

121 

178 

179 

Contingencies 

, 4.38,042 14 4 

134 

117 

101 

Director of Land 
Records’ con- 
tool. 

36,140 0 0 

11 

15 

10 

Estimated ex- 

penditure to 
tiose of opera- 
tions. 

3,855 14 7 

1 



Total 

25.03,618 1 0 

766 

801 

842 


The saving would have been greater 
had it been possible to close the operations 
within the scheduled time. Owing, 
however, to the financial stringency 
which Government had to face during 
the years 1021-1923 it was found neces- 
sary to cut down the settlement budget. 
The stalT of the settlement had. there- 
fore, to be reduced, and this led to an 
extension of the time necessary to com- 
plete the operations, with the inevitable 
consequence that the total cost was 
increased. 

It will be seen from the statement 
above that in the following items the 
actual expenditure has exceeded the 
estimates : — 

Per square 
mile. 

Rs. 


Cadastral survey . . 5 

Khanapuri . . . . 5 

Preliminary office work . . %3 

Bujharat . . 12 

Attestation 1 

Final janeh . . . . . . 7 

Final maps . . . . . . 2 

Topo maps . . • . . . 4 

Final record . . 7 

Contingencies . • . . . . 17 
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In the ^beginning of this chapter 
general realbns have £een gifen to 
account for excess expenditure, namely, 
the increase in the cost of materials and. 
the increase in the wages of the staff. 
These reasons alone are sufficient to 
account for the excess expenditure in 
the items detailed above. 

A further reason is to be found in the 
fact that for the purpose of the initial 
estimate the area to be settled was cal- 
culated at 3,238 square miles, and it 
was assumed that the number of plots 
and interests would be 1,000 and 250 to 
the square mile, respectively. The total 
area settled has been found to be 3,269 
square miles and the number of plots and 
interests 1.384 and 290 to the square 
mile, respectively. Consequently, in 
place of 3,238,000 plots and 809,500 in- 
terests, a record has been prepared of 
4.525,054 plots and 948,951 interests. 

A further cause for the excess expendi- 
ture under certain heads, particularly in 
the preparation of final and topo maps 
and in bujharat , is to be found in the 
exceedingly difficult nature of the country 
to l>e surveyed, the smallness of the fields 
and the tortuousness of the field bound- 
aries. Tn the Asansol subdivision, more- 
over. the large number of colliery sidings, 
colliery pits, chimneys, etc., all added to 
the cost of map making. 

As noted in a previous chapter the 
excess expenditure under the head 
“ Final Janeh " is due to the policy of 
employing considerable numbers of Reve- 
nue Officers anti Kanungos in janeh 
camps during recess. The salaries of 
these officers have to lit* paid in any case, 
and they can be more usefully employed 
in supervising the work of final janeh 
than in any work at headquarters. For 
this reason the expenditure under the 
head *' Final Janeh ” has increased and 
that under “ Supervision " decreased. 

The excess of actual over estimated 
expenditure is more considerable under 
the head “ Contingencies ” than under 
anv other head. This increase is due to 
the great rise in the price of materials of 
all kinds which obtained during the oper- 
ations. The cost of the office building 
alone, amounted to "no less than Rs. 
1,25,651-7-8. £t will be seen that in the 
sanctioned rate adjusted for Bankura 
the rate under the head “ Contingen- 
cies ” is given as Rs. 101 per square mile. 
This rate was calculated on the assump- 
tion that the cost of the office building 
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would not be debited to the settlement, 
but only a rent calculated at the rate qsf 
6$ per cent, of the gross cost. Had this 
proposal been carried into effect the ex- 
penditure under the head “ Contingen- 
cies ” would have been reduced by 
Rs. 80,651-7-8 (Rs. 1,25,651-7-8— 
Rs. 36,000) sind the total expenditure 
would have been reduced to Rs. 
3,48,391-6-8 or Rs. 107 per square mile. 
Not only has the whole of this expendi- 
ture been debited to the settlement, but, 
owing to a delay in the receipt of orders 
as to the disposal of the building, no- 
thing has been credited to the settlement 
on account of the present value of the 
building. 

Savings us expenditure over that esti- 
mated hove been effected under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

Per square 
mile. 

Rb. 

• 

Objection* ^ 

Statistic* , ® 

Computation and recovery . . • • ^ 

Case work 14 

Supcrvinion . . • • • • 

Director of Land Record** control . . 4 

The most considerable saving is under 
the head " Supervision and this in 
spite of the fact that the operations, for 
reasons beyond the control of local officers, 
have dragged on for six mouths beyond 
the scheduled time. The saving is due to 
the cheaper agency employed. Civilian 
Charge Officers were available for em- 
ployment in the settlement on two occa- 
sions only for a period of four and five and 
a half months, respectively, and the work 
which would ordinarily have been done 
by them was performed by Deputy or Sub- 
JDeput-y Collectors. Moreover. Deputy 
Collectors were very sparingly employed 
during the operations, and they were re- 
placed by Sub-Deputy Collectors and by 
Revenue Officers. 


118. Receipts. — The estimate of re- 
ceipts prepared before the start of the 
operations is given below — 



Rs. 

Stampft 

2.50,000 

Sale of stock 

60,000 

Sale of maps and khatians . . 

50,000 

% 


Total 

3,60,000 

he actual receipts are — 

Rs. a. r. 

Stamp* 

.. 2.50.513 r» 0 

Sale of stock. limps and khatians 

.. 1.07.903 1 3 

Estimated receipt for March 1025 

1.110 0 0 

Total 

.. 3,68.01 7 0 3 


The receipts udder the head “ Sale of 
maps and khatians ” were overestimated. 
It is, as a rule, large landlords who pur- 
chase copies of the record and of the 
maps, and in the Bankura district large 
landlords are few in number. Such sales 
as took place were usually, made at the 
headquarters office where records of com- 
plete villages were sold in a few cases to 
large proprietors. Casual sales in Re- 
covery Camps were so few that in the last 
two blocks the practice of sending records 
for sale to the Recover}' Camps was 
abandoned. 

1 1 9. Net expenditure and distribution 
of the net expenditure between the Gov- 
ernment of India and private parties.— 

The statement below shows at a glance 
the gross expenditure, the net Expendi- 
ture and the distribution of the net expen- 
diture between the Government of India 
and private parties — 



JR*. 

A. 

P. 

Total grow expenditure for the settlement 
operations proper as given on page 103 of 
the report. 

25.03,618 

1 

0 

Add cost of traverse and map reproduction . . 

3,36.256 

0 

0 

Total gross cost of the ojteratiou 

28,39,874 

1 

0 

Deduct receipts 

3,68.617 

0 

s* 

Net cost of the operation 

24,71.257 

0 

0 

Deduct 25 per cent, payable by the Government 
of India. 

6.17.814 

4 

2 

Balance 

18.53,442 

12 

7 

Add cost of maintenance of houndarv marks at. 
Ks. 5-12 per square mile. 

18,706 

12 

0 

Amount recoverable from private parties . . . 

18,72.241) 

8 

7 

Actual recovery up to the 28th February 1925 

19.32,006 

5 

0 

Excess recovered 

:.;>,756 

12 

5 


The gross cost of the operations for an 
area of 3.269 square miles has thus 
amounted to Rs. 28,39,874-1 or Rs. 869 
per square mile, while the net expendi- 
ture is Rs. 24,71.257-0-9 or Rs. 756 per 
square mile. The estimated gross 
cost of the operations calculated on the 
basis' of an area of 3.238 square miles 
was Rs. 28,62,218 or Rs. 884 per square 
mile, and the estimated net cost Rs % 
25,02,218 or Rs. 773 per square mile. 

120. Apportionment of costs. — It is 

desirable for obvious reasons that the 
recovery of the costs of the operations in 
district settlements should he started as 
early as possible, so that the work of 
recovery may be completed before the 
operations are finally closed. It is not, 
therefore, possible to postpone the propo- 
sals for the apportionment of costs until 
the accounts for the settlement are finally 
adjusted. 



For the operations under review it was 
thought advisable, owing to the diversity 
of conditions obtaining m different parts 
of the district, to formulate separate 
proposals for different areas. In the 
west of the distifict, for instance, the 
work was simpler and consequently less 
expensive than in the east, while in the 
west the people are poor and it was 
therefore desirable that they should be 
assessed, if possible, at a lower rate than 
their more prosperous ■* hjffi fipiL else 
where. 

For these reasons separate proposals 
for the apportionment of costs were 
made fop each block into which the area 
under survey and settlement had been 
divided after the w T ork of the particular 
block up 1 to the stage of final janch had 


been completed. The proposals were 
therefore based on a calculation «of the 
actual expenditure for the work done 
and for the remaining items of work, on 
the estimates approved by Government 
taking into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances observed in each block. 
Thus six separate apportionment orders 
under ^^jpRon 114, Bengal Tenancy Act. 
were passed and the notifications by 
which th,ose orders were published in the 
Cafhiita^ ' Gazette are repented in 
Appendix XII to this report. 

Owing to the large area under waste 
and jungle different rates were charged 
for cultivated lands and for lands under 
jungle and waste lands. 

The statement below gives the rates 
charged for the different areas : — 




Cost rate per acre. 

i 


Block. | 

! 

i 

Order. 

i 

i 

i 

For 

1 cultivated 
lands. 

• 

For 

waste and 
jungle. 

Remarks. 

• 

• 



Rs. A. 

As. 


A 

59 T. R., dated 27th April 1920 . . 

0 14 

6 

Comprises the six Western Thanas 
of the Bankura district. 

B 

2472 L.R., dated 30th March 1921 

1 0 

i 

6 

Comprises the thanas of Saltora 
and Mejhia. 


2473 L.R., dated 30th March 1921 

1 2 

7 

I 

Comprises the whole of the Asan- 
sol Subdivision. 

C 

11104 L.R., dated 21st December 
1921. 

1 

1 0 

0 

j Comprises the 6 central thanas of 
the Bankura district. 

D 

832 L.R., dated 20th January 1923 

1 0 

6 

i 

Comprises thanas Bishnupur, Joy- 
pur, Kotalpur and Siromani- 
pur. 


6002 L.R., dated 6th August 1923 

i 

1 2 

7 

Comprises thanas Sonamukhi, Ra* 
dhanagar, Indas and Patrasair. 


As originally proposed costs were to be 
recovered fron the six western thanas at 
the rate of as. 14 and as. 5 and from the 
rest of the district of Bankura at the 
rate of Re. 1 and as. 6 for cultivated 
land and for jungle and waste, res- 
pectively. When, however, recovery of 
the four southern thanas of Bishnupur 
subdivision was nearing completion it 
was found that there was a likeljjiood of 
a deficit if the rates sanctioned in 
Government order No. 832L.R., of the 
26th January J$23, were not reyisect 
Accordingly by the end of June 1923 
fresh propolis were submitted for 
^increasing the rates for the four 


northern thanas of the subdivision to Re. 
1-2 and as. 7, respectively. This 
proposal was sanctioned in Government 
order No. 6062 L.R., of the 6th August 
1923. 

The reasons for this error in calcula- 
tion were twofold. In the firpt place no 
decision had been come to as to the dis- 
posal of the settleitent office building 
when the operations should be finally 
closed and hence the value of the build- 
ing was not shown as a receipt op the 
credit side of the settlement accounts. 
Secondly, it was found that the area 
under jungle and waste in the Bishnupur 
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subdivision had been somewhat under- 
estimated, and the proportionate areas 
under cultivation and under waste and 
jungle were not correctly known until the 
statistisal registers had been com- 
pleted. 

The rate3 for the Asansol subdivision 
were * fixed somewhat higher than those 
for the Bankura district because of the 
greater difficulties which the preparation 
of a map and a record of rights in that 
subdivision involved. The work in that 
subdivision also involved certain extra 
expenses, such as the hiring of an office 
building in Asansol. 

121. Computation, finally publication 
and recovery. — The apportionment of the 
costs of the operations was computed on 
the basis of area in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the “ Technical Rules 
and Instructions of the Settlement 
Department The demand register 
was prepared at the headquarters office 
and the entries were made from the 
original khatian volumes beginning from 
the last khatian in the serial order in the 
khatian volume. It was found that to 
make the entries serially was the only 
waiy to avoid omissions. The calculation 
of the demands of all proprietors and 
tenure-holders was checked by a set of 
checkers, and 20 per cent, of all demands 
was checked by the supervisor of the sec- 
tion. Finally the total area of the 
village as shown in the demand register 
was compared with the total as given in 
the janch form and in the record of 
rights itself. 

Final publication proclamations were 
published in the villages of a thana 
sufficiently in advance of the recovery 
programme. The record of rights of 
these villages was kept open for public 
inspection at the headquarters office for a 
period of one month after the issue of the 
proclamation. 

Recovery of costs in the village con- 
cerned always commenced as soon as 
possible after the expiry of the period of 
one month. On the day on which the 
recovery of costs in any village commenc- 
ed the Recovery Officer sent a post-card 
to the Assistant Settlement Officer at 
headquarters with an intimation of the 
fact, and the latter signed the certificate 
of final publication on that very day on 
the strength of the report on the post- 
card. The period of limitation for 
filing cases under sections 105 and 106, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, commenced from 
the date of signing the certificate and 


lists were published on the notice board 
showing the date of final publication of 
the various mauzas. 

122. Progress of recovery.— The 

costs of the settlement operations have 
been recovered from landlords and 
tenants without friction and without 
undue difficulty. In the case of big 
landlords the costs were paid at the head- 
quarters office, where special accounts 
were kept in particular instances, and 
permission was granted, where necessary, 
to pav the costs by instalments. Such 
difficulties as were encountered were al- 
most always in recoveries from co-sharer 
landlords and from non-resident pro- 
prietors and tenure-holders. But great 
patience was exercised, and sales were 
not resorted to until it was clear that no 
other means would be effectual. In one 
single instance criminal proceed- 
ings had to be instituted against a de- 
faulter for violently resisting the officer 
deputed to execute the certificate. The 
case ended in conviction. In a second 
instance a certificate peon in Raipur 
thana disappeared. Foul play was 
suspected, but, in spite of vigorous police 
action, evidence was not forthcoming. 

The actual cultivators gave little 
trouble. Only in the troublous times of 
1921 was there a threat of organised 
opposition in Gangajalghati thana, but 
this opposition soon gave way to tact and 
firmness. 

In the early stages certificates were 
filed for all cases of default however 
small on the basis of defaulters’ lists 
furnished by the Recovery Officers. 
The object of this procedure was to dis- 
courage the idea among petty defaulters 
that they would escape payment if only 
they could resist the pressure of the main 
recovery camps. At the same tirad 
arrear collection camps were organised, 
and selected Tahsildars were sent 
to make house-to-house collections under 
the supervision of touring Kanungos. 
During these house-to-house collections 
many of the petty defaulter*? complained 
of defective service of notices previously 
and willingly paid their costs when the 
Tahsildars found them in their* houses 
and handed over to them the maps and 
khatians. Where costs were re- 
covered by means of house-to-house 
collection the process fee was re- 
mitted even though a certificate 
had been filed.. The success of the house 
to-house collections depended on the 
amount of control that was exercised 
over the Tahsildars. The remarkably 

15 
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low precentage of remission in this settle- 
ment (only \ per) cent, of the total comput 
ed demand) was mainly due to the 
satisfactory organisation of arrear 
collection camps. In the thanas of the 
last two blocks certificates were restrict- 
ed to demands of Bs.10 and over, and 
lesser demands were realised by house-to 
house collections. 

The total computed demand of the four 
blocks was Rs. 19,44,448-1. Of this Rs. 
17, 23,690-4 has been realised amicably 
and Rs. 2,04,868-3 by certificate, leaving 
a balance of Rs. i5, 889-10. Of this 
balance Rs. 5,186-1 is payable by 
Government on account of diara and 
jamabandi work and on account of lands 
m tlia occupation of Government depart- 
ments, while Rs. 10,703-9, or little more 
than \ per cent, of the computed demand, 
has been remitted by the order of the 
Director of Land Records. 

The number of certificates filed for de- 
fault of payment of settlement costs was 
21,270 for a demand of Rs. 2,06,925-3. 
Of this Rs. 2,04,868-3 was actually 
realised in 19,522 cases, while Rs. 2,057 
in 1,748 cases was remitted by the order 
of the Director of Land Records. In 
12,929 cases Rs.46, 309-3 was realised 
without the issue of warrants, Rs. 
1,57,776-1 was realised in 6,581 cases 
after issue of warrants, while only in 12 
cases covering an amount of Rs. 782-15 
had the sale of property to be resorted 
to. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Conclusion. 

123. Economic and administrative 
{problems j n the western and eastern 
•districts of Bengal. — In conclusion I 
would emphasize the essential difference 
"in the problems both economic and ad- 
ministrative which arise in the districts 
•of Western as opposed to those of 
^Eastern Bengal. 

In Eastern Bengal the land is fertile, 
the crops abundant, the sources’of irriga- 
tion sufficient and the population 
flourishing and rapidly increasing. In 
Western Bengal the crops, never so 
abundant, are dependent mainly* on the 
rainfall, the increase in the population is 
small, and the people themselves on the 
whole poor and backward. Thus it 
happens that in Eastern Bengal all 
available land is being taken up for 
cultivation and the problem of finding 


sufficient land for the growing popula- 
tion will soon become acute, while in 
Western Bengal land fit for 'cultivation 
oiten remains untilled and there is more 
land than there are cultivator^ 
available. 

And yet the rents in Western Bengal 
districts are not in general lower than 
those in Eastern Bengal; in oompari- 
ron to the value of the crops they are 
distinctly higher. It will thus be seen 
that rents in Bengal are in no sense 
economic or competitive, but they are 
governed by custom and vary from dis- 
trict to district and from pargana to par- 
gana within the district. Throughout 
Bengal, indeed, in comparison with the 
value of the crop which is produced, cash 
rents are low. In Eastern Bengal, 
where the cultivator is reasonably certain 
of harvesting a sufficient crop, he finds no 
difficulty in paying his rent regularly. 
In Western Bengal the case is otherwise. 
Here the cultivator has but little margin 
above subsistence in an ordinary year, 
and when, owing to insufficiency of rain- 
fall, his crop fails, he is unable to pay 
his rent . 

On failure to pay rent, the tenant is 
sold up, his holding is bought up by the 
landlord, and resettled with him ‘on a 
produce rent. In place of a rent which 
is low in comparison with the value of the 
crop produced, the tenant is required to 
pay a very high rent, and his position 
thercafteu becomes hopeless. In Bengal 
the cultivator is attached to his home, 
and seldom tries to letter his condition 
by emigrating to another district where 
perhaps he might secure land on easier 
conditions and sta'qt life afresh. For 
this he has neither the knowledge nor the 
desire. 

It is difficult to find a reined 1 .* for this 
state of affairs. Under the' law the 
tenant can apply to have his produce rent 
.commuted to a cash rent, ’but the pro- 
visions of the law in this respect are not 
altogether satisfactory, and it is a 
question whether more drastic measures 
should not be passed by the legislature 
to prevent the rack-renting which pre- 
vails under this system of produce rent. 
In any cadp the tenant is too ignorant 
and too much in fear of his landlord to 
apply for commutation. 

The present condition of the Western 
Bengal cultivator is such that he has no 
thought beyond the maternal one of find- 
ing subsistence for himself and his 
family. Before there can be any 
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question of raising him and educating 
him sd&ially and politically it is necessary 
to give him some sense of material securi- 
ty. To accomplish thi s no means suggests 
itself to me except the introduction of 
Co-openatiVe Credit Societies. Such 
societies should be the means not only of 
teaching thrift to the cultivator. 1 but also 
of enabling him to improve his land by 
means of irrigation, and gradually to ex- 
clude the possibility of a failure of crop. 
But in a district like Bankura such 
societies cannot be allowed to run them- 
selves, they require the constant care and 
supervision of able and sympathetic 
officials. Among the aboriginals, as I 
have pointed out in a previous chapter, 
such societies are especially needed, but 
here the contributions to the societies 
should be in grain and not in money. 

In Bankura the revenue and criminal 
work is light, but it is nevertheless a 
district which offers ample scope for 
the talents of an able and sympathetic 
administrator. 

It has been seen that from the point 
of view of Tenancy Law the problem in 
Western Bengal is not in any way con- 
nected with the transfen of occupancy 
holdings. It has been proposed by the 
Committee recently appointed to consi- 
der the question of amending the Bengal 
Tenancy Act that the transfer of 
occupancy holdings shall be permitted by 
the law on payment to the landlord of 25 
per cent, of the purchase price. Such a 
proposal would legalise the present 
practice in Eastern and Central Bengal, 
Init it would hit the Western Bengal 
cultivator hard, seeing that at present 
transfers are freely made and salami is 
seldom exacted. The main problem in 
Western Bengal is to prevent the spread 
of rack rents caused by the extension of 
the present system of produce rents. 

124. Merits of officers. — It is fitting 
that the report should conclude with an 
acknowledgment of the services of all the 
members of the settlement staff who 
laboured with me to bring the operations 
to a successful issue. 

The field work was very arduous 
throughout. Not only did the excessive 
heat which prevails in Bankura between 
March and June make field work during 
those months an unpleasant task, but, 
owing to the comparatively small number 
of Kanungos allotted to the settlement, 
it was found necessary to continue the 
field work until very late in the year ; 


for two years at least the work continued 
as late as September. The necessity for 
prolonging the field work till nearly the 
end of the rains inevitably told on the 
health of the Kanungos with the result 
that a number broke down in health at 
various times. Moreover, I regret to 
have to record that there were no less 
than four cases- of death among Kanungos 
during the field season, two in the first 
year, one in April 1920 and one in May 
1 922. The first two were due to Enteric, 
and the two latter to fever th«f* result 
of exposure. Of these two latter, one 
Babu Keshab Lai Sen was the most 
promising of m»y younger Kanungos, 
while in Babu Rohini Kumar Dutt the 
department lest an excellent Kanungo 
who never spared himself and who could 
always be relied upon to do his very best. 
In spite of hardships the cheerful and 
uncomplaining way in which the members 
of the staff, almost without exceptidn, set 
themselves to carry out a programme, 
which often looked well nigh impossible, 
is deserving of all praise. 

It was a matter for regret that Civilian 
Change Officers were spared for work in 
the settlement for such a short period. 
Mr. J. R. Blair, i.e.s., was Change Officer 
from 14th October 1919 to 14th February 
1920. and Mr. T. M. Dow, t.c.s., from 
3rd November 1920 to 16th April 1921. 
They spared no pains in learning the 
work and in touring in their charges 
energetically. 

Of the Deputy Collectors rav thanks 
are especially due to Babu (now Rai 
Sahib) Surendm Nath Banerji and to 
Babu Amulva Kumar Guha. who acted 
as my Charge Officers from the second 
year of the operations. Of Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerji I cannot speak 
too highly. He was my right hand man 
throughout the operations. As an Ins- 
pecting Officer he was excellent and as 
an office organizer he was invaluable. 
To him also I am indebted for much of 
the matter in this report contained in the 
chapter relating to the economic condi- 
tion of the people. Babu Amulva Kumar 
Guha was Charge Officer for cadastral 
camps for four seasons in succession, and 
the energy with which he toured seriously 
affected his health. He was employed 
also on diara work and on case work, 
and the care and attention to detail 
which were manifest in every branch of 
the work which Jhe undertook are deserv- 
ing of all praise. To him, too, fell the 
somewhat thankless task of completing 
and finally closing down the operations,. 

15 a * 



and I am indebted to him for much of the 
information in the report regarding the 
closing stages of the wor|k. The work of 
Babu Jamini Prasanna Ray is also 
deserving of special mention ; and I had 
recommended him as being fully qualified 
for the post of Charge Officer when his 
health unfortunately broke down and he 
had perfoijce to revert to the general line 
in August 1921. 

Of the Sub-Deputy Collectors Babus 
Chinta Haran Das Gupta, Anil Chandra 
Lahiri, Mriganka Bhusan Ray and Bir 
Chandra Mukherji are deserving of 
special praise. Babu Anil Chandra 
Lahiri particularly distinguished him- 
self by the care and thoroughness with 
which he did his worjk both in the field 
and at headquarters, and I hope that it 
will not be long before his services are 
rewarded by promotion to the Provincial 
Serviqg. 

The woqk of the Drawing Office was 
cap? blv supervised by the Technical 
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Adviser, Babu SasM Bhusan-Ghosb, and, 
as Head Draftsman, the work of Babu ; 
Eft pin Behari Bern was excellent. 4 

Among the many Kanungos who did 
good work it is difficult to single out in- 
dividuals for special mention ; but of 
those who worked throughout the opera- 
tions or for the bulk of that period, I 
would select Babus Upendra Nath 
Banarji, Hemanga Lai Das Gupta, 
Hemanta Kumar Koyqal, Mohim 
Chandra Dutt, Nityananda Chakrabarty, 
Chandra Mohan Dutt and Maulvi Abdul 
Aziz Akhand as having done especially 
meritorious work. 

I may be permitted also to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Messrs. M. C. 
McAlpin and F. A. Sachse, who held the 
post of Director of Land Reoorjds while 
I was Settlement Officer, for their never- 
failing advice, support and encourage- 
ment. My thanks are also due to the 
Directors of Surveys, Colonel Hirst and 
Mr. O’Donel for their co-operjation. 
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Statement showing the births and deaths in tha 


Births. 


Registering Circles* 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1010. 

1917. 

1018. 

1919. 

Municipality — 

Bankura 

• • 


469 

516 

468 


447 


634 

■ 

Vislmupur 

• • 

. . 

472 

491 

419 


477 


504 

1 

Sonarmikhi 

•• 

•• 

332 

332 

289 

234 

294 


317 

E3 

'i hana — 











Bankura 



5,310 

5,109 

5,433 

4,533 

4,057 

4,041 

4,874 

2,301 

Chhatra 



. • 

. . 

.. 

• • 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1,849 

Gangajalghatl 



5,065 

5,028 

4,752 

4,194 

5,113 

3,514 

4,480 

1,888 

Salt-ora 



. . 

•• 

• • 

-• 

• • 

.. 

.. 

1,473 

Mejhia 



. . 

.. 

.. 

• • 


.. 

• . 

1,088 

Barjora 



2,212 

2,390 

2,368 


2,836 

2,140 

2,324 

1,930 

Onua . . 



4,654 

4,540 

4,263 

mm 

3,828 

3,714 

4,528 

2,038 

Taidangra 



. • 

. - 

.. 

• • 

•• 

.. 


1,220 

Khatra 



4,886 

4,940 

5,014 

4,118 

3,127 

3,201 

4,266 

1,754 

Indpur 



. • 

. . 

. . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

.. 

1.187 

Ranihandb 



. • 

. • 

. . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

• • 

1,240 

Raipur 



3,824 

3,804 

4,053 

4,666 

3,961 

9 

3,861 

2,281 

Siiniapal 



1,348 

1,446 

1,481 

1,365 

1,207 

■S3 

1,540 

* 1,138 

Vislmupur 



4,168 

3,960 

3,592 

2,836 

3,196 

3,067 

3,645 

492 

Joypur 



. • 

• . 

. . 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 

628 

Radhanagar 



. . 

.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 


1,021 

Sonamukhi 



2,300 

2,304 

1,983 

1,413 

1,804 

1,890 

1,033 

907 

Patxasayar 



. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

Indas .. 



2,897 

2,604 

2,017 

1,828 

2,469 

2,747 

2,134 

1,355 

Kotulpur 



2,737 

2,609. 

2,612 

2,473 

2,854 

2,870 

2,179 

893 

Siromonipur 

•• 

■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

* • 

i 

•• 

•• 

778 
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■- 1*« — * 

uisinci 

Milan 




Other cropped 
ej., mango, 
tea, pan, plan- 
tain, guavas, 
etc. 


Dofasli. Net ^‘ ed 


Current (allow. 


BLOCK A. 
Thana — 

Kaipur .. 
Chhatna 
Simlapal 
Khatna 

t 

Haul .ltnndli 
lndpur 

Total 

BLOCK B. 
Thana— 

MJjhia 

Saltara 

Total 

BLOCK C. 
Thana — 

Bankura 
Barjora 
Onda 
Talgandra 
Gangajal Ghatl 


BLOCK D. 
Thana— 

Kotulpur 

Sonamukhi 

BUhnupur 

Patrasair 

Joypur 

Indas 

Radhanagar 

Slromonipur 


Block * A ' 

„ * B * 

„ 'C* 

„ ‘D* 

Grand Total 


A. I). A. I). A. D. 


40.587 56 31,633 37 


80.589 3 
18,932 93 

2,829 17 
22,959 39 

10,490 37 


10,598 37 

9,405 39 

22,638 65 

22,032 : 8 


4,828 55 

2,780 31 

2,132 38 

2,151 39 

1,904 27 

1,711 92 


790 42 83,830 90 

272 16 50,125 87 

636 47 31,167 17 

1,617 65 52,236 86 

122 39 47,078 28 

267 41 35,483 19 


748 37 88,091 53 

1,147 48 48,978 28 

588 73 30,578 44 

650 19 51.586 07 

196 26 I 46,882 02 


6,638 89 

7.842 98 

3.754 48 

7.755 38 

7.399 55 

3,579 84 I 


161,308 45 119,387 


3,706 50 299,931 


3,051 45 | 296.279 82 36,970 62 


14,657 06 2,425 15 


1,141 87 12,407 45 741 18 152 33 14,772 83 115 77 14,657 06 

11,754 75 21,407 78 907 34 135 97 34,265 74 44 73 34,221 01 


13,166 62 I 33,935 23 1,648 42 288 30 49,038 57 160 50 48.878 07 9,961 49 


17,722 04 26,741 86 

9.567 17 25,664 29 

19,421 26 31,514 96 

19,090 90 13,999 81 

10,690 56 27,884 75 


1,445 42 1,472 74 i 47,382 06 

2,791 28 1,747 67 39,7 *0 41 

3,461 12 1,093 34 5,490 68 

1,485 99 655 53 34,322 23 

2,092 13 257 53 40,924 97 I 


769 30 46,612 76 4.002 08 

1,087 29 38,683 12 2,211 72 

2,570 25 ! 52,920 43 5.103 32 

478 79 : 33,753 44 3,907 80 

1 

400 03 ! 40,524 94 3,339 43 


j 5,226 81 I 217,800 35 | 5.305 60 | 212,494 69 I 18,564 35 


5,034 25 26,880 30 

7,408 245 22,700 550 


3,088 97 | 1,289 00 36,293 12 

I i 

2,414 875, | 1,345 588 j 33,869 258 


5,782 075 10,216 570 603 902 

| I 

7.861 895 25,239 225 4,084 590 

3,770 38 12.281 84 1,183 50 

5,473 93 38,451 97 2,992 .16 

6,063 00 24,624 86 1,762 52 

4,030 19 22,324 51 2,138 25 

45,429 965 182,719 825 18,328 767 


2,038 845 39.224 555 

546 18 17,781 90 

1,246 70 48,164 76 

1,333 41 33,783 79 

632 08 29,131 03 


2,59k 93 j 33,694 J9 

1,796 980 32.072 278 

648 590 17.390 438 

3,708 860 35,515 695 

1,228 79 | 16,553 11 

2,969 00 45,195 70 

1,684 29 32,099 60 

2,377 74 26,758 29 


9,808 884 256,287 441 17,013 180 239,294 201 


48,878 07 


161,308 

45 

119,387 

50 

15,528 

82 

3,706 

50 

299,931 

27 

3,651 

45 

13,166 

02 

33,935 

23 

1,648 

42 

288 

30 

49,038 

57 

160 

50 

75,491 

93 

12,580 

507 

11,275 

94 

5,226 

81 

217,800 

35 

5,305 

66 

45,429 

965 

182,719 

825 

18,328 

767 

9,808 

884 

250,287 

441 

J 7,013 

180 

295,396 

965 

461,848 

225 

4^781 

947 

19,080 

498 

823,057 

631 

26,130 

790 


621 36 

1,381 505 

987 618 
1.189 540 
525 09 

441 76 

1,084 87 

219 99 


36,970 62 

9,761 49 

18,664 36 

<Uin 733 


Block <( B ’ 


Asansol Subdivision 

65,024 389 | 113,359 555 I 5,655 732 | 5,817 830 I 189,857 456 I 1,041 010 I 188,215 846 I 23,131 494 I 









vii 

in. 

Minin. 


Khaira. 








































































viii 



Irrigated area and how Irrigated. 



Total un- 
cultivated. cols. 
0, 14 and 18. 

t. 


Irrigated area. 

Irrigated from 
wells. 

Irrigated 
from Govern- 
ment canals. 

Irrigated 
from private 
canals. 

Irrigated 
from tanks 
and nahars. 

Irrigated 
from other 
sources. 


10 

L0 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

BLOCK A. 


A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

D. 

A. D. 

A. 

L>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

I). 

Tlmna— 

















Raipur 


82,240 

08 

145,232 

51 

9.224 

70 

— 



— 


9,201 

51 

23 

26 

Chhatna 


61,709 

87 

110,688 

31 

7.729 

50 

.... 



— 


7,724 

44 

3 

06 

Simlapal 


45,870 

42 

76,454 

80 

0,430 

37 




• .... 


0,199 

67 

230 

7J 

Khatna 


54,710 

04 

106,302 

71 

9.074 

15 

— 



.... 


9,074 

15 

.... 


Rant Bandh 1 


50.120 

88 

106,011 

90 

2,207 

13 




— 


2,207 

13 

.... 


lndpur 


39,104 

87 

74,260 

59 

7,999 

89 

.... 



.... 


7,999 

89- 



Total 


322,778 

06 

619,057 

88 

42,003 

83 

.... 



42,400 

79 

259 

04 

BLOCK B. 

















Thana— 

















Mijhia 

.. 

25,580 

00 

40,246 

15 

7,802 

10 

8 

65 

.... 

— 


7.765 

00 

20 

61 

Sahara 

•• 

43,530 

63 

77,751 

54 

9,552 

17 




.... 


9,523 

06 

28 

21 

Total 

.. 

60,110 

62 

117,007 

69 

17,354 

33 

8 

65 



17,280 

80 

55 

82 

BLOCK C. 

















Thana — 

















Bankura 


54,339 

35 

100,952 

11 

12,707 

40 

.... 


.... 

— 


12,707 

40 

.... 


Barjora 


58,510 

53 

97,193 

65 

14,175 

99 

— 


.... 

.... 


14,102 

22 

13 

77 

Onda 


71,183 

26 

124,103 

69 

12,320 

69 

116 

74 

— 

• • • • 


12,127 

31 

76 

54 

Talgandra 


52,000 

56 

66,423 

00 

6,400 

78 

.... 





0,400 

78 



Gangajal Ohati 


61,170 

52 

01,695 

46 

14,055 

10 

.... 





14.055 

10 

.... 


Total 


287,873 

22 

600,367 910 

59,659 

80 

no 

74 



59,452 

81 

00 

31 

BLOCK I). 










! 







Thana— 

















Kotulpnr 


12,354 

59 

46,048 

78 

14,805 

40 

108 

75 




14,180 

87 

500 

78 

Sonamukhi 


35,845 

107 

67,917 

385 

15,448 

910 

202 

700 


106 

10 

13,000 

580 

1,980 440 

Biahnupur 


45,667 

917 

63,058 

355 

5,080 

711 

160 

320 




4,648 

101 

278 

00 

Patrasair 


31,078 

375 

60,594 

670 

13,474 

015 

512 

500 


4 

58 

11,958 

085 

999 

76 

Joypur 


17,005 

54 

33,558 

50 

8,147 

17 

24 

80 




8,100 

12 

16 

59 

Indas 


17,827 

75 

63,023 

51 

20,317 

20 

103 

24 


.... 


19,022 

03 

201 

03 

Radhanagar 


46,440 

14 

78,548 

04 

18.219 

01 

051 

05 




10.034 

00 

662. 

86 

Slrmonlpur 


11,133 

23 

37,880 

52 

10,967 

73 



.... 



10,007 

73 

.... 


Total 


217,361 

649 

456,635 

010 

106,585 

940 

1,763 

no 


200 

08 

09,792 

000 

4,820 350 [ 

Block ‘ A ’ 


322,778 

06 

610,057 

88 

42,663 

83 






42,400 

79 

267 

04 

„ ‘ B * 


69,110 

62 

117,997 

00 

17,354 

33 

8 

65 

.... 

.... 


17,289 

80 

55 

82 

„ *C • 


287,873 

22 

500,367 

010 

59,059 

80 

no 

74 




59,452 

81 

00 

31 

„ ' D * 


217,301 

640 

450,635 

910 

100,585 

940 

1,703 

no 


200 

08 

09,792 

600 

4,820 

350 

Grand Total 


80.732 

540~ 

1,604,050 

390 

2^263 

000 

1,888 

500 


200 

08 

218,942 

000 

5,232 

720 












\ 


Asansol 8 

i 

ubdivislon 

Block * B * 

•• 

200,822 

715 

398,038 

501 

27,620 

65 

1 

53 

.... 

.... 

J 

27,586 

88 

41 

20 

.J 
















IX 


ill. 

Bantam. 


Khnra. 
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APPENDIX 

District 


Crop 






Cereals and pulses. 






Rice. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Curoba. 

Ragi. 

Maize. 

Gram 


Aua 

A man. 

Boro. 


(pulse). 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 


A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. J). 

BLOCK A. 










1. Thana RAIpore 

41,830 15 

28,740 68 

45 51 

147 24 

0 02 

35 47 

24 91 

1,140 07 

124 04 

2. „ ChhAtnA 

30,211 47 

16,076 31 

17 73 

88 50 

36 40 

8 65 

38 20 

170 64 

41 79 

3. „ SimlAp&l 

16,770 74 

8,575 99 

93 71 

331 27 

5 70 

13 01 

10 42 

428 43 

136 64 

4. „ KhAtrA 

25,020 02 

18,549 94 

26 35 

127 67 

4 07 

251 06 

40 74 

766 46 

85 51 

5. „ RAnibA^dh .. 

20,926 76 

16,610 37 

126 20 

58 50 

1 58 

190 48 

6 98 

1,720 27 

46 11 

6. „ Indpore 

17,008 92 

15,300 13 

21 87 

190 96 

0 79 

13 96 

2 83 

208 74 

50 10 

Total 

151,777 06 

103,759 42 

331 37 

944 14 

55 16 

512 03 

130 08 

4,434 61 

484 19 

BLOCK 1*. 










Thana Mljiu 

860 68 

12,151 07 

35 92 

122 48 

22 00 

0 62 

0 32 

212 40 

13 71 

„ Saltora 

0,589 96 

17,968 91 

4 10 

15 01 

7 44 

1 68 

4 50 

625 86 

170 79 

Total 

10,450 64 

30,119 98 

40 11 

137 49 

30 10 

2 20 

4 82 

838 26 

184 50 

BLOCK C. 










Thana Baukura 

17,611 51 

20,540 80 

0 70 

150 56 

94 01 

‘ 0 08 

2 73 

27 53 

80 34 

„ Barjora 

0.148 15 

25,090 53 

78 12 

329 54 

190 74 

1 08 


77 52 

85 08 

„ Onda 

18,288 21 

31,310 00 

0 04 

717 09 

271 08 

21 68 

10 30 

120 68 

200 45 

„ Taldangra 

17,027 81 

13,994 55 

30 93 

239 77 

14 47 

19 10 

8 38 

512 73 

131 22 

i. Gangajalghati . , 

10,005 43 

27,262 81 

5 87 

144 21 

77 28 

1 74 

1 13 

00 72 

17 74 

Total . . 

72,081 11 

124,190 38 

133 66 

1,587 27 

648 48 

44 28 

22 03 

835 08 

! 

514 83 

BLOCK 1). 

Thana Kotulpur 

4,973 02 

26,815 43 


802 13 

57 44 

0 58 



103 21 

„ Sonamukhi 

7,185 990 

22,591 950 

0 73 

325 940 

207 490 

1 08 

0 12 

4 51 

10 990 

„ Blshnupur 

6,180 210 

10,185 850 


116 860 

13 180 

28 44 

13 25 

237 68 

54 50 

„ Patrusaycr 

7,969 405 

24,541 215 

— 

380 97 

551 89 

1 79 


1 47 

163 84 

„ Joypur 

3,535 01 

12,171 02 


360 70 

40 01 

3 38 

0 60 

11 04 

23 98 

,, Indaa 

5,262 33 

38,499 35 


500 04 

166 01 

0 42 

.... 

— 

34 68 

„ Radlianagor 

5,817 87 

24,535 47 

0 60 

446 01 

115 71 

1 25 

— 

43 10 

302 19 

„ Shiromanipur . . 

3,929 47 

22,155 18 

.... 

897 57 

93 73 

0 03 

.... 

0 1 

10 35 

Total 

*» ~' 

43,853 305 

181,405 465 

1 33 

3,820 220 

1,245 460 

37 87 

14 03 

298 0J 

709 730 

Block A 

151,777 00 

103,759 42 

331 37 

044 14 

65 16 

512 63 

130 08 

4,434 01 

484 19 

Block B (Saltora and 

10,450 04 

30,119 98 

40 11 

137 49 

30 10 

2 20 

4 82 

838 20 

184 60 

MUia) 







514 83 

Block C 

72,081 11 

124,199 38 

133 66 

1,587 27 

648 48 

44 28 

22 63 

835 08 

Block I) .. * .. 

43,853 305 

181,495 465 

1 33 

3,829 220 

1,245 460 

37 87 

14 03 

298 02 

709 730 

Total 

278,162 115 

43b, 574 506 

506 47 

6,498 120 

1,079 200 

500 98 

177 66 

0,405 97 

1,893 250 



















IV. 

iankura. 

Statamant. 


xi 


Other food 
grains in- 
cluding 
pulses. 

Oil seeds. 

Condiment* 
and spices. 

Sugar. 

Fibres. 

Linseed. 

Scsamuin. 

llape and 
mustard. 

Other oil 
seeds. 

Sugar-cane. 

Others. 

Cotton. 

Hemp. 

Jute. 

11 



14 

15 

16 

,, j 

18 

19 

20 

21 

A. I). 

A. d! 

A. 1). 

A. J). 

A. I). 

A. 1). 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

6,255 26 

1,050 99 

1,655 18 

268 43 

934 24 

70 58 

231 49 

2 50 

149 50 

50 81 

45 87 

1,348 63 

8 49 

873 00 

376 61 

447 50 

28 44 

59 08 

11 26 

32 70 

5 32 

10 41 

2,150 55 

154 45 

547 81 

74 55 

1,003 54 

79 79 

59 17 

0 11 

42 78 

2 02 

10 39 

3,169 00 

25 90 

303 79 

346 13 

2,837 45 

78 50 

144 53 

5 05 

31 75 

0 21 

1 67 

4,065 79 

117 (Ml 

071 52 

517 93 

1,472 23 

40 83 

27 57 


125 22 

17 18 

5 07 

634 49 

17 12 

271 05 

215 69 

885 74 

78 21 

52 49 

0 85 

8 90 

118 78 

2 42 

17,624 32 

1,379 95 

4,323 55 

1,799 34 

7,580 70 

376 35 

573 13 

19 77 

390 91 

194 92 

75 83 

682 81 

8 01 

183 66 

11 12 

2 97 

6 43 

36 18 

0 50 

11 24 

0 34 

25 24 

4,696 93 

2 05 

140 68 

29 81 

86 20 

6 28 

93 05 


17 95 

3 56 

37 43 

5,379 74 

10 90 

324 34 

40 93 

89 17 

12 71 

129 83 

0 50 

29 19 

3 90 

62 67 

573 03 

9 80 

200 97 

• 

153 68 

19 87 

85 00 

142 05 

14 34 

71 01 

15 28 

10 08 

1,419 43 

20 94 

249 72 

194 08 

57 28 

112 83 

243 11 

6 16 

20 42 

15 08 

7 55 

1,644 19 

38 17 

204 36 

610 77 

160 41 

96 24 

254 50 

78 79 

106 63 

21 85 

13 95 

675 60 

50 54 

99 44 

119 16 

227 77 

64 50 

157 96 

0 23 

01 74 

5 09 

33 23 

1,980 35 

2 60 

332 97 

120 55 

j! 

23 50 

22 19 

130 00 

4 57 

31 82 

1 88 

47 68 

6,298 60 

128 05 

1,087 46 

1,198 24 

494 83 

380 76 

933 02 

104 09 

328 22 

59 18 

112 49 

804 64 

1 82 

193 72 

138 33 

253 25 

109 56 

1 

j 213 88 


102 70 

10 57 

1 73 

770 405 

7 48 

210 210 

644 55 

97 59 

108 80 

! 220 400 


0 44 

0 130 

3 100b 

266 890 

0 5<M> 

53 520 

150 155 

64 34 

44 720 

38 052 


25 37 

22 280 

8 29 

. 990 35 

5 11 

193 64 

1,235 340 

258 58 

149 840 

223 470 


114 44 

7 17 

5 69 

210 17 

11 58 

126 29 

181 93 

73 87 

49 01 

158 42 


240 28 

11 59 

2 17 

1,282 55 

14 00 

75 40 

385 24 

86 99 

149 07 

188 11 

0 02 

28 96 

33 29 

0 14 

514 12 

5 03 

85 92 

212 10 

74 07 

77 20 

154 29 


31 95 

21 67 

2 88 

214 76 

2 01 

253 91 

281 21 

35 08* 

46 65 

218 30 

0 12 

213 50 

15 71 

5 63 

5,002 885 

47 590 

1,192 610 

3 237 855 

943 77 

735 450 

1,415 042 

0 14 

823 04 

134 310 

m m 

17,624 32 

1,379 95 

4,323 55 

1,799 34 

7,580 70 

376 35 

573 13 

10 77 

390 91 

194 92 

75 83 

5,379 74 

10 96 

324 34 

40 93 

89 17 

12 71 

129 83 

0 50 

20 19 

3 90 

62 67 

0.298 00 

128 05 

1,087 40 

1,198 24 

494 83 

380 76 

033 02 

104 00 

328 22 

59 18 

112 49 

5,002 885 

47 590 

1,192 610 

3,237 855 

943 77 

785 450 

1 415 042 

0 14 

823 04 

134 310 

29 330 

84,805 545 

1,550 550 

6,927 900 

6,276 305 

9,108 47 

1,505 270 

3,051 022 

• 

124 50 

1,571 96 

392 310 

280 320 


































































APPENDIX 

* 

UHHWI 


Orof 




Dyes. 



Drugs and nareottcs. 




Others. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 

Cinchona. 

Indian 

hemp. 

Betel. 

Others. 


22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 


A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. 1). 

• 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

BLOCK A. 










1. Thana Raipore 

4 57 

.... 

12 51 

.... 

46 51 

.... 


1 02 

11 00 

2. „ Chh&tnA 

— 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

47 91 

.... 

.... 

.. 

0 70 

3. „ Siml&pal 

18 10 

.... 

57 02 

.... 

11 48 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

1 42 

4. „ KhAtrfr 

2 04 

.... 

0 84 

.... 

69 68 

» • • • 

.... 

.... 

2 60 

5. „ RAnlbfrndh . . 

1 37 

.... 

— 

.... 

57 46 

.... 

.... 

.... 

0 23 

6. „ Indporo 

8 58 

.... 

4 34 

.... 

28 12 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 20 

Total . . 

34 00 

.... 

75 01 


261 16 

.... 

.... 

1 02 


BLOCK B. 





■ 





Thana Mijfa 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.. 

.... 

1 01 

1 27 

„ Salto ra 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

90 05 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 78 

Total 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

100 47 

.... 

.... 

1 01 

» 05 

BLOCK C. 










Thana Bankura 

1 32 

.... 

.... 

.... 

0 28 


.... 

7 72 

4 75 

„ Barjora 

.... 

.... 

3 80 

.... 

156 72 



1 02 

1 2! 

„ ' Onda 

3 04 

.... 

123 40 

. . 

2 54 


.... 

45 64 

8 45 

„ Taldangra 

4 04 

.... 

8 79 

.... 

10 46 



1 10 

2 25 

tiangujalghui i . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 


4 08 


.... 

3 10 

2 00 

Total 

0J30 

.... 

135 99 


180 OS 


.... 

58 58 

18 75 

BLOCK 1). 

Thana Kotnlpur 








3 20 


„ Sonatnukhl 






11 47 



3 530 

.... 

„ Bishnupur 

7 79 

.... 


• 

0 81 



0 040 

0 21 

Patrasayer 

3 82 

.... 



0 01 



14 51 

.... 

„ Joypur 

0 37 

— 


.... 

0 25 



8 70 

0 2b 

„ Indas 

2 20 

.... 


.... 

2 63 



— 

.... 

ii Radhanogor 

.... 

.... 


.... 




.... 

1 69 

„ Shlromaniptir . . 

0 02 

.... 


.... 



0 32 

13 74 

.... 

* Total 

14 26 

.... 

.... 

.... 

21 34 

.... 

0 32 

44 800 

2 18 

Block A 

34 60 


75 61 


261 16 



1 02 

26 42 

Block B (Satora and 


.... 

% 

• • • • 

100 47 


.... 

1 01 

3 05 

MUia) 

Block C 

0 30 

.... 

135 99 

• a • • 

180 08 

.... 

.... 

58 58 

18 75 

Block!) 

14 26 

.... 

♦ 

.... 

21 34 

.... 

0 32 

44 800 

2 18 

Total 

58 22 

p 

211 60 

.... 

500 05 

.... 

0 32 

107 210 

50 40 





























































(V. 

'Sankara. 

•tetamant. 


Fruits and vegetables (Including root 
crops.) 

Fodder — 1 

crops (In 

ftltlfllwg 

Joar and 

Kalal). Frult9 ‘ 



Area 
cropped 
more than 
once. 

Net cropp- 
ed area. 

38 

.10 



83,839 00 
50,125 87 
31,107 17 
52 23(1 80 
47,078 28 
35,483 19 


748 

37 

83,091 

53 

1,147 

43 

48,978 

44 

58ft 

73 

30,578 

44 

650 

19 

51.586 

67 

196 

26 

46,882 

02 

320 

47 

35.162 

72 





3 

2 72 

4 

8 53 

8 

1 25 


44 73 

| 34,221 01 

160 50 

1 48,878 0; 


769 30 

1,087 29 

2.570 2> 

478 79 

46.612 76 

38.683 12 

52.920 43 

33.753 44 


• 

4(H) 03 

40,524 94 

5.305 06 

212.494 69 


3 00 30.293 12 

34 15 33.860 25i 


4 15 33,860 258 1.796 080 32,072 278 

0 381 18,030 028 648 500 17,300 438 

39 224 555 3,708 860 35,515 60? 


1 39 5,329 004 1,382 890 3,253 949 



600 

03 

71 

32 

2,295 

24 

5,329 

004 

8,302 

194 



200 08 8,302 194 2,081 880 7,U8 119 1,754 555 823,057 631 


779 

155 

110 

24 

15 

78 

849 

38 

779 


1,754 

555 


33 37 17,781 00 

0 75 48,164 76 

21 00 33.783 79 

5 13 20,131 03 


108 341 256,287 441 


330 88 299,031 27 

81 25 49.038 57 

749 00 217.800 35* 

208 341 250,287 441 


2,960 00 . 45,195 76 

1.684 29 32 099 50 

2,377 74 26,753 29 




48,887 07 
2^2.494 09 
239,274 201 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement of monthly rainfall in tho Bankura Observatory for tho last 10 years. 


Months. 

1012. * 

1913. 

m 

1915. 

1010. 

1017. 

1018. 

1010. 

1020. 

1921. 

January 


ti 

0-04 

0-40 


0-12 

.. 


0-00 

4-80 


1*71 

February 



0-35 

5-05 

163 

0-65 

0-05 

1-17 

.. 

0-35 

1-40 

O' 33- 

March 



2-07 

1-70 

1-03 

3-35 


0-02 

.. 

0-89 

5-64 

.. 

April 


.. 

2*27 

O' 83 

0-86 

0-78 

2-78 

0-07 

1-70 

0-56 

0-35 

1*31 

May 



213 

3-08 

13- 14 

M-13 

4-84 

13-60 

4-31 

11*47 

1-23 

0 87 

J line 



^ #*28 

16-48 

0*07 

5-86 

11-53 

20-47 

14-47 

18*04 

3-39 

7*80- 

July 



21-38 

14-75 

17-23 

4-80 

7-87 

16-83 

4-57 

21-96 

20*61 

* 7*70 

August 



15-70 

903 

11-73 

10-17 

13-15 

11-94 

14-57 

15-81 

15*22 

14-94- 

September 



4-87 

8-03 

5-21 


17-09 

5-84 

4-86 

12*30 

4*00 

5 * 51 

October 


• 

1-20 

2*40 

0 34 


12-81 

10-63 

0-10 

1-44 

0-06 

1 07 

November 



4-25 

0-25 

.. 

1-38 

2-70 

.. • 

.. 

0 * 57 

.. 

.. 

December 



•* 

0-32 

012 




•• 


•• 

•• 

- 

Tut jil 

•• 

02-54 

03-52 

> 57-36 

45-00 

72-82 

82-37 

44*76 

88-37 

53-40 

41*30 


Average lyr tell year* 01 16. 





















APPENDIX VI. 



Serial number 


XVI 


APPEN 

Economic condition of ttio 

TMt 



Sold. 































mx vi. 

cultivators-— District Bankura. 


inoome income 


Net income 
(deduct 

5 anti 6 
from 13.) 

*0 

Total 

debt. 

14 

ir> 


Rh. 

A. 

Rh. 

A. 

p. 

:m 

0 

218 

0 

0 

:m 

8 

172 

0 

0 

500 

0 

297 

0 

0 

040 

0 

320 

0 

0 

1,408 

0 

420 

0 

(1 

087 

0 

290 

0 

0 

430 

0 

204 

0 

0 

100 

0 

! 148 

0 

0 


Annual Coat 


350 

0 

0 

437 

0 

0 




























XVlll 


APPENDIX VII. 


Statement of Ghatwali lands. 


" 






Total 

nmn- 

Area. 









Serial No. 

Than*. 

Ghat, 

Present 

Touzi. 

Panchak 

formerly 

paid. 

ber of 
Ghat- 
wais 

In 

Ghat. 

As si own in 
collator ate 
i agister. 

V 

As shewn 
In present 
proceed- 
ing. 

Kent assessed 
in present 
proceeding. 

New 

Touzl 

No. 

Kevenue. 

Date Of 
Beglster of 
Indenture, 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

■ 8 

9 

10 

Il 

12 





' Its. A. 

r. 






Ks. 

A. 

V. 


Its. 

A. 

?. 


1 

Chlmtim 

f.ori 

938 

28 9 

7 

12 

979 

8 

14 

349 59 

250 

8 

3 

1794 

125 

4 

2 

7 9 *8 

2 

Do. 

Arrah 

938 

158 2 

10 

13 

2,982 

17 

15 

1.315 40 

711 

4 

3 

1793 

355 

10 

3 

rt 9 23 

3 

Ranlbandk . . 

Khursolu 

992 

Nil 


1 

23 

11 

14 

7 77 

18 

15 

3 

1795 

9 

7 

9 

22 9 23 

4 

Do. 

Jatngera 

992 

Nil 


3 

1.140 

19 

4 

41ft 70 

95 

4 

4 

1799 

47 

10 

2 

7 9 23 

5 

llaipore 

Murajora 

992 

Nil 


2 

407 

4 

4 

10 40 

18 

8 

9 

1803 

9 

4 

5 

7 9 23 

6 

Do. 

Ghorai>ntn 

992 

Nil 


1 

19 

19 

8 

5 70 

0 

11 

9 

• 1800 

3 

5 

11 

7 9 23 

7 

I ml port* 

Kanjitpur 

981 

5 3 

0 

11 

1,492 

18 

8 

439 72 

231 

9 

8 

1802 

115 

12 

10 

15 2 24 

8 

Do. 

Indpore 

994 

3 7 

0 

2 

77 

11 

4 

19 87 

32 

1 

9 

1794 

16 

0 

11 

24 9 23 

9 

Do. 

Gnaldanga 

982 

1 10 

0 

2 

88 

4 

10 

25 02 

12 

2 

ft 

179ft 

6 

1 

3 

7 9 23 




989 

1 5 

3 

1 

35 

15 

0 

10 20 

ft 

7 

ft 

1797 

3 

3 

9 

7 9 23 




988 

9 9 

0 

1 

233 

7 

4 

90 30 

58 

1 

9 

1K17 

29 

1 

0 

27 2 24 




983 

7 15 

4 

5 

008 

7 

12 

177 03 

99 

8 

3 

1806 

49 

12 

2 

27 2*24 

10 

Do. 

liOhat 

989 

50 15 

11 

54 

4 101 

0 

9 

1,492 05 

830 

13 

ft 

1804 

415 

ft 

9 

8 10 23 

11 

Khatra 

Lalbaxar 

981 

131 8 

0 

53 

7.535 

l 

13 

2,583 78 

862 

15 

»> 

181 ft 

431 

7 

7 


12 

Do. 

Baiiridlha 

982 

17 10 

0 

0 

001 

8 

8 

198 31 

III 

4 

11 

1808 

38 

9 

0 

20 3 24 

13 

Do. 

Maslara 

981 

2 0 

u 

2 

58 

18 

14 

15 23 

11 

»> 

9 

1811 

5 

9 

ft 

18 2 24 




989 

48 0 

3 

11 

743 

9 

3 

248 74 

172 

l 

3 

1810 

86 

0 

9 

8 JO 23 




982 

84 7 

2 

19 

921 

*» 

10 

451 37 

330 

5 

8 

1 09 

125 

1 

10 

20 3 24 

14 

Do. 

Paira 

989 

28 12 

3 

7 

522 

8 

0 

211 51 

104 

* 

8 

1812 

82 

4 

ft 

8 10 23 

15 

Do. 

■ 

HaludlNini 

984 

989 

j 12 0 

0 

5 

170 

18 

2 

122 44 

43 

0 

0 

1814 

21 

11 

3 

24 9 23 




989 

3 0 

0 

1 

138 

4 

* 

98 81 

47 

s 

ft 

1815 

23 

12 

3 

11 10 23 

16 

Sul (ora 

Saltora 

1805 

Nil 


0 

575 

15 

3 

270 09 

201 

9 

ft 

1813 

100 

12 

0 

15 2 24 

17 

Saltora, Mejia 

Dlickia 

1805 

535 0 

0 

41 

11,740 

»> 

9 

3.951 71 

2,019 

15 

o 

1857 

1,309 

15 

7 

ft 1 25 

18 

Saltora, Mejhia 
Gangaj&lghatl. 

Bharrah 

1805 

500 7 

9 

27 

28,987 

0 

1 

0,287 48 

3,833 

7 

5 


1,91ft 

11 

9 

ft 1 25 

.19 

Gangajalghati 

Karjuri 


5(1 10 

0 

1 

1,181 

12 

8 

494 53 

287 

9 

8 


143 

12 

10 


20 

Do. 

Kanyaiuani . . 

VI 

8 7 

0 

I 

42 

0 

0 

00 54 

32 

8 

0 


1ft 

4 

3 


21 

Do. 

Ashanchun 

2 

15 9 

0 

9 

1,355 

7 

0 

484 30 

353 

8 

10 


176 

12 

5 


22 

Do. 

Dcshra 

2 | 

55 2 

0 

1 

1.088 

10 

8 

502 45 

537 

9 

8 


208 

12 

10 

.... 

28 

Do. 

Taljliitka 


27 2 

0 

1 

337 

8 

0 

131 73 

95 

15 

10 


47 

15 

11 


24 

Do. 

Natiui Keshrn 

2 

Nil 


1 

Nil 


27 07 

41 

8' 

* 2 

. . 

20 

12 

1 

.... 

25 

Do. 

Bhakta bandit 

2 

11 0 

0 

1 

4 ‘12 

12 

7 

781 47 

494 

4 

10 


247 

2 

5 

.... 

2f» 

Do. 

Keahra 

2 

4 4 

0 

2 

497 

0 

14 

854 03 

384 

1 

l 


192 

0 

ft 

• • • e 

27 

Do. 

Metiala 

2 

5 9 

0 

1 

2,048 

11 

8 

123 92 

79 

II 

0 


39 

13 

ft 

.... 

28 

Darjora 

A despore 

9 

Nil 


5 

283 

J 4 

2 

101 00 

J 17 

15 

il 


59 

0 

0 

. . . , 

29 

Do. 

Lcdakusum . . 

9,10 

Nil 


3 

44 

0 

0 

12 94 

24 

10 

11 


12 

& 

6 

.... 

30 

Do. 

Path raj uri 

8 

Nil 


1 

29 

9 

8 

8 94 

17 

ft 

0 


8 

11 

0 

22 1 25 

31 

Do. 

Baharakliulia 

9,10 

Nil 


0 

159 

0 

ft 

50 87 

105 

1 

1 


52 

8 

ft 

.... 

32 

Do. 

Digalgram 

9 

Nil 


2 

283 

4 

4 

74 38 

45 

15 

0 


22 

15 

ft 


33 

• Do 

Koch kora 

9 

18 « 

0 

8 

358 

0 

0 

119 50 

14ft 

4 

8 


73 

g 

4 

.... 

34 

Tnda* 

Beliar 

1103 

Nil 


1 

Nil 


0 37 

1 

5 

0 


0 

10 

0 


35 

Joypur 

Kliyamnagar .. 

13 

.Nil 


1 

Nil 


0 00 

1 

11 

3 

•• 

0 

13 

7 

.... 





1 885 14 

10 

334 

73,243 

2 

14 

22,703 OP 

13,537 

10 

5 

•• 

6,711 

11 

9 

















xix 


APPENDIX VIII. 


(a) Estates settled under Chapter X, Bengal Tenancy Act, during the present operation. 


Tauzi 

No. 

Name of estate. 

Area. 

Assets. 

Re\ 

enue. 

Malikana. 

Previous 

Revenue. 


(a) Government Etta ten (10). 

Acres. 

Rs. A. 

1*. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

l*. 

Rs. 

A. 

V. 

m) 

Baliara «. . 

217*51 

471 0 

0 

471 

0 

0 




445 

10 

7 

1018 

Nabagram 

* 48 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




1 

J 

11 

1049 

Roadside land of Ranignnj-Micl- 

3*98 

8 9 

0 

8 

9 

0 








napore Road. 













1050 

Ditto 

4*92 

2 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 




3 

s 

0 

1008 

Ditto 

7 42 

1 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 




39 

0 

0 

1009 

Ditto 

1 1 ■ 58 

4 0 

4 

4 

0 

4 • 




25 

0 

0 

1071 

Ditto 

10*81 

0 3 

0 

0 

3 

0 




31 

o 

0 

1076 

Ditto 

10*83 

14 0 

0 

14 

0 

0 




27 

0* 

0 

1077 

Ditto 

10*45 

IS 0 

<1 

18 

0 

0 




30 

0 

0 

1082 

Ditto 

| 8* 91 

0 13 

3 

0 

13 

3 




7 

0 

0 


f b ) Tern fjorar ily- Settled Entaltn (0) 













1332 

Damodar char Nityuimndupur 

*224*79 

255 12 

(l 

204 

9 

0 

10 

4 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1333 

Damodar char Bilanm 

49*39 

1 78 3 

0 

142 

9 

0 

7 

2 

0 

51 

o* 

0 

1335 

Durkeswar clmr Khatungoi . . 

77*70 

352 1 

0 

282 

(> 

0 

14 

2 

0 

loo 

0 

0 

1059 

Damodar clmr Khunpara 

214*20 

11 12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 

12 

0 

1002 

Damodar char Raglmnathhati 

77*21 

29 4 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 




1003 

Damodar char Deoro 

157*89 

54 15 

0 

38 

8 

0 

5 

7 

8 




1004 

Damodar char Soimdipa 

129*91 

37 1 

0 

29 

10 

0 

1 

8 

0 




1705 

Dark os war char Bohar 

100*02 

90 4 

0 

72 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

157 

8 

0 

1730 

Damodar char Bhutpuru 

50*34 

147 13 

4 

121 

4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

1 

114 

0 

0 


Temporarily-settled estates settled under Regulation VII of 1822 (25) (being sandy char 
growing grass and reeds and without tenants). 


Tau/.i 

No. 

Name of estate. 

Area. 

Assets. 

1 

Revenue. 

Malikana. 

Previous 

Revenue. 

1317 

Damodar char Rangnmatiu 

109* 15 

40 

15 

0 

32 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

33 

5 

0 

1320 

Damodar char Krinimpur 

34 ■ 90 

0 

8 

9 

5 

3 

9 

0 

4 

2 

36 

12 

0 

1321 

Damodar clmr Ranipru.mdpii** 

5*25 

0 

15 

9 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

8 

13 

1 

0 

1322 

Damodar char Konurhand 

404*25 

102 

12 

0 

82 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

90 

0 

(1 

1323 

Damodar char Purslia 

09 • 00 

12 

15 

0 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

305 

0 

0 

1327 

Damodar char Dili i para 

1018*48 

811 

10 

0 

049 

5 

0 

32 

7 

0 

631 

15 

0 

1328 

Damodar char Kasha 

1201*29 

300 

0 

9 

240 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

1330 

Damodar clmr Krishnugar 

161*15 

60 

7 

0 

42 

5 

0 

14 

1 

8 

54 

1 

0 

1334 

Bodui char Kadaghalu 

4*30 

12 

9 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1650 

Damodar char Bilrampur 

62*74 

10 

15 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 




16(H) 

Damodar char Tasali 

317 64 

7 

14 

0 

(i 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 




1661 

Damodar char Ghoradunga 

308*68 

28 

5 

0 

22 

10 

0 

1 

o 

0 




1665 

Damodar clmr Bntaspur 

130*39 

12 

3 

0 

9 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 




1606 

Damodar char Ajapur 

30* 54 

2 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 




1667 

Damodar char Deulpuru 

95*08 

8 

11 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 




1668 

Damodar char Talsaru 

0*04 

3 

0 

0 

■ o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 




1669 

Damodar char Pam *h para 

52*45 

19 

11 

0 

15 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 




1670 

Damodar char Ojitpara 

20*34 

10 

2 

II 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1671 

Damodar char Mnhmudpur . . 

89*85 


12 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




1727 

Damodar char Rungamatin . . 

17*48 

MR 

4 

0 

2 

s 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1728 

Boflai char Makarkara 

33*25 

MB 

4 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

14 

12 

0 

1771 

Damodar char Arjunpur 

93*78 


2 

0 

24 

10 

0 

3 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1763 

Island char in Damodar facing 
village Pratappur. 

34*00 

25 

8 

0 

20 

0 

5 

1 

0 

4 

50 

0 

0 

1789 

Damodar char Dayalpur 

135*73 

25 

7 

0 

19 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

4 

0 

1801 

Island char in Damodar facing 
village Nutangram. 

90*00 

72 

0 

0 

57 

9 

7 

• 2 

14 

1 

* * 










XX 


(ft) Govarnmant attain not yat dua far rt-MtttMMnt. 


Tiitizi 

No. 

Nature of estate. 

Date on 
which set- 
tlement 
expires. 

Area. 

Revenue 

• 


227 

Nekrakonda * 

31-3-25 

Acres. 

122*22 

Rs. 

116 

A. P. 

10 ' 3 


455 

Khiraiboni 

31-3-25 

787*48 

344 

7 

5 


488 

Koranibazar 

31-3-30 

•030 

30 

0 

0 


490 

Chati Madangopulpttr . , 

31-3-30 

• 120 

16 

0 

0 


1033 

Roadside lands 

31-3 25 

9*93 

0 

9 

0 


103<i 

Ranigftnj-Midnnpore Road 

Do. 

8*80 

19 

0 

0 


1038 

Ditto 

Do. 

11*22 

25 

P5 

0 


1039 

Ditto 

Do. 

9*71 

24 

10 

0 


1042 

Gopalpur 

31-3-27 

9*37 

1 

4 

0 


1044 

Roadside lands of Kaluga nj 

31-3-27 

• 07 

0 

5 

0 


1045 

Midnapore Road 

Do. 

10*35 

134 

1 

0 


1040 

Ditto 

Do. 

9*93 

1 

6 

0 


1047 

.... 

.... 

1*05 

12 

1 

0 


1048 



.... 

9*72 

7 

7 

0 


1092 

Abolished Municipal outpost. Ran- 

31-3-31 

•138 

36 

0 

0 


1/24 

kura. 

Simandari lands in umiiza Charigram 

31-3-24 

Iff* 96 

64 

8 

0 ... 


1720 

Simandari lands in mauza Baiktin- 

Do. 

3*47 

13 

0 

0 


1790 

thapur. 

Office of Co-operative Union in Kut- 

31-3-51 

•33 

30 

0 

0 

, 

1791 

chery compound. 

Bankura Club land 

For as long 

•40 

37 

8 

0 


1083 

Jail Sanitary camping ground at 

as the 

club shall 
exist. 

47 • (SO 




Kept free of demand. 

1270 

Bankura. 

Musafirkhana 

31-3-23 

• 245 

14 

2 

0 

vide Commissioner's 
No. 31K.U., dated 

1277 

Ditto 

Do. 

0*1 

2 

0 

0 

17th May 1911. 

1278 

Ditto 

Do. 

•11 

5 

0 

0 

1281 

Municipal Office 

So long as 

•29 

1 

0 

0 


1282 

Triangular land in Kutchery com- 

in occupa- 
tion of Mu- 
nicipality. 

31-7-28 

* 325 

30 

0 

0 


1748 

pound. 

Dwelling house of Anundu Biswas, 

31-3-30 

•41 

19 

lo 

0 


1772 

Talpur, Bankura. 

Plot of land within Kutchery com- 

31-3-45 

• 26 

2 

4 

0 


1792 

pound. 

M. K. School, Bankura. . 

31-3-72 

•93 

5 

0 

0 


1084 

Camping ground at Bishnupur 

Kept free of 
demand. 

4 • 56 


* * * 




Tamporarily-Mttlad aatataa not yat dua lor u-totUomont. 


Tauzi 

No. 

Nature of estate. * 

Date when 
period of 
settlement 
will expire. 

Area. 

Revenue. 


1124 

% 

Char lands in Darkeswar River in 
Chatra and Suklai. 

31-3-30 

1 

Acres. 

6*06 

! 

Rs. A. P. 

7 0 0 

• 

1126 

1329 

1774 

A ban tic* a char on Darkeswar River 
Damodar char Maliara 

Char land in River Gandeswari near 
Bankura. 

31-3-25 

31-3-33 

31 3-30 

194-2 

879-0 

4-83 

140 13 4 

582 5 0 

6 1 1 0 

















(c) List of Oiara estates newly settled during present oporotions. 


Tauzi No. 

Area. 

• — 

Assets. 


Revenue to 
be paid by 
the Settlement 
holder. 

Malik ana. 

■ 

. Remarks. 


Acres. Decimal. 

Rs. 

A. 

1 *. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 


1817 

173 

11 

125 

10 

6 

100 

8 

0 

5 

0 

5 



1818 

41 

20 

7 

10 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 



1819 

51 

19 

16 

0 

0 

12 

13 

0 

0 

10 

3 



1820 

20 

86 

26 

1 

0 

20 

14 

0 

1 

0 

8 


y River Bodai. 

1821 

00 

29 

175 

15 

0 

140 

12 

0 

7 

0 

7 



1822 

071 

79 

987 

12 

0 

790 

3 

3 

39 

8 

3 



1823 

94 

51 

148 

10 

0 

119 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

< 


1824 

213 

3L 

240 

-2 

11 

192 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 



1325 

127 

75 

216 

2 

0 

173 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 



1820 

71 

29 

140 

5 

0 

112 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 


y River Da rakes war. 

1827 

268 

31 

188 

3 

0 

151 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 



1828 

59 

00 

33 

8 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 



1829 

99 

80 

46 

7 

4 

37 

0 

0 

1 

14 

10 



1830 

6 

25 

4 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 



1831 

12 

74 

3 

8 

3 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

3 


(Allowance to pic* 













prietor at Rs. SO,) 

1832 

23 

59 

36 

7 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 


1833 

59 

20 

52 

2 

9 

42 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 


1834 

87 

10 

36 

8 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 


1835 

372 

03 

535 

9 

0 

428 

0 

0 

21 

6 

0 


1836 

15 

02 

30 

10 

0 

24 

8 

0 

l 

3 

6 


1837 

21 

49 

8 

1 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 



2,550 

05 











. 






2,449 

14 

3 

123 

10 

11 








123 

10 

11 











2,326 

3 

4 






(rf) List of estates found to have diluviatod at the time of the present settlement. 


Tauzi No 

464 

1686 

1316 

1687 

1674 

1325 

1326 
1319 

1657 

1658 


Nature of Estate. 

o 

. . Government Estate Palashdanga in Sonamukhi and Barjora r I Lanas. 
. . Government Estate Chhotajagle in Kotulpur Thana. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Madhabpur. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Bhasapur Guhagram in Sadar Thana. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Saldanga. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Saldanga. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Bharatpur. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Beldanga. 

. . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Puratangram. 

, . Temporarily settled Estate Damodar Char Gopedal. 


All these estates have been since removed from the revenue roll of the district under orders 
of the Board of Revenue. 


The following temporarily settled estates were not recorded as their proprietors were found 
to have been dispossessed by the proprietors of neighbouring estates. 


1486 

1487 

1654 

1655 


. . Damodar Char Majit. 

. . Damodar Char Dhenua. 

. . Damodar Char Shyamdihi. 
. . Damodar Char Hirapur. 


In these cases the proprietors were unable to identify the lands of their estates., or point oct 
y lands in their possession as being the lands comprised in these estates. The proprietcit 
are still paying revenue to Government. ^ 

The following Government 9 *tate in Sadar Thana could not be traced:— 

Tauzi No. 842 . . Aima Paharpur. 
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APPENDIX 
district . 


Mounwar 



In the direct occupation of — concld, 







Name and J. L. 

Nos. of villages. 

Tenure holders on 
rent In kind or 
combined cash 
and kind. 

Other classes. 

Ralyats rent free. 

Ralyats at fixed rent or rate of rent (cash). 

Ho. of 
Interests. 

Area. 

No. of 
Interests. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Incidence 
of rent. 



21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

BLOCK A. 









Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P, 

Thana — 











Raipore 

221 

2,280*48 

302 

1,105*50 

9 

4-10 

1,870 

8,731 57 

9,257 4 7 

1 1 2 

Simlapal 

430 

3,075*28 

100 

574*65 



553 

2,610*05 

2,494 3 10 

0 16 3 

Ranib&ndh .' 

101 

2,508*29 

251 

1,324*32 

1 

•80 

541 

4,230-51 

2,004 13 7 

0 711 

Khatra 

433 

0,203 05 

198 

1,747*56 

34 

16*76 

1,309 

5,535*30 

3,801 15 11 

0 11 0 

Chhatna 

108 

2,333*47 

130 

856*51 

■ 3 

4*00 

1,763 

8,235*81 

0,334 10 0 

0 12 4 

Indpore 

427 

3,079*61 

170 

1,715*08 

6 

1*42 

1,376 

7,215*81 

4,554 1 3 

0 10 2 

Total 

1,810 

20,486*13 

1,160 

7,324*52 

65 

27*26 

7,412 

36,574 05 

28,537 1 2 

0 12 2 

BLOCK B. 







. 




Thana— 











Mejbia 

5 

116*77 

02 

349*70 

.. 


633 

1,930-23 

8,561 1 ~2 

1 13 5 

Salto: a 

32 

10*43 

301 

1,371*81 

•• 

•• 

1,207 

6,007-50 

11,305 12 0 

I 14 4 

Total 

37 

127*20 

353 

1,721*51 

•• 

•• 

1,840 

7,046-82 

14,050 13 11 

•• 

BLOCK C. 







• 




Thana — 











Oangajal Ghati . . 

82 

758*30 

101 

732*66 



1,356 

5,100*54 

8,554 11 5 

1 10 3 

Barjora 

55 

108*00 

lf-2 

312 07 



3,471 

0.240*81 

10,001 5 0 

1 13 4 

Taldangra 

60 

205*45 

132 

1,600*54 



1,146 

7.208*02 

5,001 1 1 

0 11 3 

Onda 

538 

2,433*81 

373 

384*14 



3,784 

11,132*01 

22,601 5 5 

2 0 0 

Bank urn 

577 

3,898*215 

310 

626*825 



1,805 

10,797*088 

11,478 4 0 

10 0 

Total 

1,312 

7,584*555 

1,158 

3,747*135 

•• 


11,502 

43,584 368 

1,41,756 11 0 

■ 

BLOCK 1). 











Thana — 










n 

Sonamukhi 

3 

221*60 

137 

103-335 

.. 

. . 

5,850 

11,101-270 

23,200 10 0 

mi 

Patrasair 

3 

. 80*82 

183 

432*285 

1 

•30 

7,916 

13,300-012 

50,885 0 6 

3 0 0 

Indas 

4 

•34 

110 

147*88 


. . 

0,444 

17,235-28 

72,021 0 6 

4 6 0 

Kotalpur 

4 

MO 

71 

112*32 


. . 

5,920 

11,077-15 

54,090 6 2 

5 15 0 

Siromanipur 

14 

•41 

100 

118*74 


.. 

0,649 

13,582-89 

02,814 14 9 

4 10 0 

Joy pur 

2 


26 

61*73 


. . 

3,895 

0,433-78 

27,428 11 6 

4 6 0 

Vishnupur 

54 

87*00 

64 

150*160 


.. 

1,161 

4,420-820 

0,173 0 0 

1 « 0 

Radhanagar 

49 

58*08 

100 

234-06 


•• 

3,041 

0,110-31 

19,485 2 8 

2 2 0 

Total 

133 

450*40 

863 

1,351*410 

■ 

•3| 

46,885 

80,328-112 

3,10,795 13 1 

•• 

Block A 

1,810 

20,480 13 

1,160 

% 

7,324-62 

65 

27-20 

7,412 

30,574-65 

28,551 1 2 

13 3 0 

» B 

37 

127-20 

453 

1,721*51 

" 

.. 

1,840 

7,046-82 

14,956 13 11 

1 18 10 

„ c 

1,312 

7,584*55 

1,158 

3,747-135 

.. 

.. 

11,562 

43,584-866 

1,41,746 11 6 

1 7 8 

„ T> 

133 

450-4^ 

163 

1,361-410 

1 

•30 

40,885 

80,328-112 

/ 

3,16,775 13 1 

8 6 9 

Total 

3,298 


3,634 

14,154*575 

06 

27-02 

0,799 

J 

174,438-760 

6,02,046 7 8 

2 15 10 

































































xxiii 


IX. 


Raghtor. 


Settled and occupancy ralyats (cash rent). 

Non-occupancy ralyats (cash rent). 

Settled and occupancy 
ralyats on fixed 
produce rent. 

No. of 
holding*. 

Area. 

Rent, 

Incidence 
of rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Incidence 
of rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

81 

82 

83 

34 

35 

36 

37 

88 

39 

40 

- 


Its. a. r. 

R«. A. P. 



1U A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 



20,872 

47,138-44 

43,087 0 10 

0 14 8 

191 

307-57 

271 10 9 

0 14 1 

3,420 

6,099-48 

. 6,524 

9,175-98 

6,088 10 7 

0 12 2 

48 

277-64 

152 12 2 

0 8 9 

1,056 

2,538-14 

7,748 

33,316-83 

10,332 8 11 

0 7 10 

153 

521-57 

374 X 7 

0 11 5 

504 

2,121-57 

9,644 

25.260-13 

16,806 J1 0 

0 10 8 

74 

221-09 

78 11 10 

0 5 8 

1,025 

2,591-41 

10,647 

27,521 91 

23,411 8 11 

0 13 7 

161 

160-67 

58 3 0 

0 5 9 

932 

1,917-71 

6,814 

15,826-83 

12,799 0 1 

0 12 10 

107 

294-48 

66 1 10 

0 3 7 

1,382 

3,454-12 

mm 

158,246-12 

1,19,425 8 4 

0 12 1 

734 

1,783-02 

1,001 9 2 

0 9 0 

8,310 

18,722-43 

m 8,895 

13,740 24 

2,94,552 l 8 

2 2 3 

50 

162-38 

155 8 9 

0 15 4 

229 

227-95 

13,926 

30,213-12 

34.289 5 3 

1 12 9 

141 

372-00 

793 0 6 

2 2 1 

290 

418-40 

22,821 

43,959-36 

83.744 8 11 

.... 

191 

534 38 

048 9 3 


519 

640-35 

18,081 

31,590-17 

60,24 1 0 2 

• 

2 6 0 

136 

243-29 

331 5 « 


1,787 

2,457-14 

6,462 

22,652 61 

38,217 15 11 

1 JO 0 

755 

243 22 

549 4 0 


4.675 

5,088-57 

8,789 

21,133-59 

15,690 1 3 

1 11 0 

77 

202-08 

23 9 9 

.... 

2,276 

3,799-69 

20,658 

31,299 14 

51,896 14 0 

1 10 0 

132 

298 -(H) 

203 0 4 

— 

5,223 

7,835 74 

18,660 

23,028-323 

34.678 10 11 

1 9 0 

66 

209 90 

115 7 9 

.... 

4,438 

7,590-269 

07,540 

129,622 833 

2,00,720 10 3 

.... 

1,166 

1,256-49 

1,312 11 0 

.... 

18,399 

26,771-409 

13,867 

16,662-208 

30,282 5 11 

2 5 0 

130 

188-92 

206 9 6 


1,742 

2,338-350 

20,460 

18,459-981 

62,236 2 3i 

3 6 0 


74-23 

148 11 3 

.... 

2,267 

1,576-820 

18,600 

18,089-09 

81,808 6 7 

4 5 0 

305 

205-09 

892 4 5 

— 

1,020 

1,254-30 

20,947 

18,543-82 

80,083 14 10 

4 9 0 

249 


493 10 7 

— 

2,496 

1,163-40 

12,415 

9,982-94 

41,531 14 7 

4 3 0 

0 


64 0 0 

.... 

3,516 

1,773-13 

8,627 

7,601-83 

28,743 6 8 

3 14 0 

47 


80 8 5 

.... 

1.955 

1,257-07 

6,139 

12,246-73 

18,865 10 5 

l 9 0 

131 

169-74 

193 0 3 

.... 

1,342 

1,773-025 

14,207 

19,878-40 

44,161 10 5 

2 3 0 

39 

72-16 

115 1 2 

.... 

3,747 

4,312-54 

116,702 

122,364-992 

8,02,013 7 101 

.... 

1,042 

1,012-39 

2,289 13 7 


18,685 

15,448-635 

60,944 

158,246-12 

1,19,425 8 4 

11 11 0 

734 

1,783 02 

1.001 0 2 

8 3 0 

8,319 

18,722-41 

22,821 

43,059-36 

83,744 8 11 

2 0 6 

191 

534-38 

948 0 3 

1 B 10 

519 

646-35 

67,540 

129,022-883 

2,06,720 10 3 

1 8 7 

1,166 

1,250-49 

1,312 11 6 

10 5 

18,399 

26,771-409 

i 116,762 

122,004-992 

4,02,013 7 10 

3 4 10 

1.042 

1,012-39 

2,289 13 7 

j 2 8 4 

1,868 

15,448 635 

268,067 

453,893 >305 

8,11,904 3 4 

1 13 9 

3,133 

4,586-28 

5,552 11 0 

.... 

45,922 

61,588-82 


» 







































































































APPENDIX 



Mounwar 


Name and J. L. 

Nob. of villager 

Settled and occupancy 
raiyats on share of 
.produce rent. 

Non-occupancy raiyats 
on fixed produce rent. 

Non-occupancy 
raiyats on Bhare of 
produce rent. 

Settled and occupancy 
raiyats on oombined cash 
and produce rent. 

Non-occupancy 
raiyats on combined 
cash and produce rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 


B 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

/ 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

BLOCK A. 











Thana — 











Raipore 

2,063 

2 815-30 

23 

23-99 

67 

132-01 

1,031 

6,354-30 

21 

66-00 

Slmlapal 

1,134 

1,757-02 

21 

81-41 

34 

68-29 

1,010 

4,905-94 

.... 

.. 

Ran'tandh r- . . 

734 

1,330-88 

10 

58-84 

23 

26-78 

427 

5,887-26 

5 

45-92 

Khatra 

2,280 

3.390-06 

10 

32-03 

f : 2 

152-13 

564 

3,653-56 

3 

1-38 

Chhatna 

1,319 

1,354-90 

14 

8-58 

121 

321-22 

710 

3,910-32 

6 

29-69 

fndpore 

768 

1,004-37 

28 

40-13 

95 

106-47 

543 

2,481-24 

11 

60-71 

Total 

8,298 


112 

250-98 

422 

806-90 

4,291 

26,092-71 

46 

203-70 

BLOCK B. 

Thana— 







■1 




Mejhia 

336 

247-65 

5 

9-80 

47 

31-58 

22 

31 82 

.... 

m 

Saltora 


655-41 


•• 

18 

33-47 

60 

200-11 

4 

7-29 

Total 

913 

903-06 

5 

9 80 

65 

65-05 

82 

231 93 

4 

7-29 

BLOCK C. 











Thana— 











Gangaja) Ghatl . . 

1,176 

1,010-30 

17 

24-43 

53 

40-87 

500 

1,961-35 

5 

15-19 

Barjora 

1,966 

1,685-05 

54 

55-22 

252 

225-59 

1,181 

3,305-32 

19 

52-88 

Taldangra 

952 

1,362-86 

58 

64-19 

171 

236-25 

937 

4,239-35 

.... 


Onda 

2,279 

2,818-02 

41 

79-05 

79 

88-65 

1,569 

5,597- 19. 

0 

16-86 

Bankura 

1,286 

1,155 261 

14 

23-70 

43 

57 03 

1,218 

5,372-423 

.... 

•• 

Total 


Egg|S 

184 

246-59 

598 

654-39 

5,405 

20,475-635 

33 

84-93 

BLOCK D. 



HI 








Thana— 



Hi 








Sonamukhi 

2,411 

2,270-410 

Hi 

1-44 

17 

32-93 

247 

893-71 

1 

111 

Patrasair 

3,740 

2,060-055 


2-92 

26 

31-69 

573 

783-95 

2 

•83 

Indas 

1,775 

1,079-32 

38 

16-51 

79 

49-21 

603 

1,863-75 

Q 

1-52 

Kotalpur 

744 

481-78 

30 

13-50 

38 

26-71 

585 

986-70 

&fv>H 


Siromanlpur 

072 

363-50 

.. 


5 

4-39 

430 

580-41 


•* 

Joypur 

020 

447-68 

3 

2-47 

13 

5-81 

241 

291-67 

1 


Vlshmipur 


2,521-875 

14 

22-78 

118 

178-58 

443 

1,128-175 

HHn 

21-88 

Radlianagar 

2,415 

2,020-93 

8 

13-43 

71 

82-57 

1,182 

2,541 03 

2 

18-26 

Total 

15,011 

11,251-550 

99 

73-05 

367 

409-89 

4,308 

9,069-455 

12 

43-60 

Block A 

8,298 

11,724-53 

■ 

250-98 

■ 

806-90 

4,201 

26,692-71 


203-76 

.. B 

913 

903-00 

HD 

9-80 

05 

05-05 

82 

231-93 

4 

7-29 

, C 

7,659 

8,032-151 


246-59 

598 

654 39 

5,405 

20,475-033 

33 

84-93 

„ D 

15,011 

11,251-^50 

H 

75-05 

367 

409-89 

4,304 

9,009-455 

12 

43-60 

Total 

31,881 


400 

580-42 

1,452 

1,936-23 

14,082 

50,469-728 

95 i 

339-58 


























































































IX 


xxv 



Other classes. 


No. of 
holdings. 











109 87,024 

2 MS 

14 17,531 

1 , -84 


186 547 '62 


Occupants service. 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

53 

54 

465 

285-60 

175 

189-05 

71 

56-14 

274 

173 93 

615 

222-45 

408 

196 03 

2,008 

1,123-20 

518 

191-73 

431 

375-15 


414 915 
403-640 
387-46 



No. of 
holdings 





370 

12 8 

211 

8 5 

191 

0 5 


486 6 10 

244 12 6 


146-35 

179 3 10 

1,362-66 I 

1,622 10 5 


540-74 

765-694 

soy 8 9 

5,596 13 8 

2,876 444 

8,265 1 10 

79-987 

102-557 

8M4 0 10 

1,163 9 6 


161-06 

430 

13 

10 

986-328 

2,119 

10 

5 

162-43 

314 

4 

5 

929-532 

6,538 

8 

6 


1,395 7 9 
731 3 4 
2,876-444 I 8.265 4 10 
1,929-582 I 0,538 8 6 


16,630 8 5 


Under Italy at. 


With rights of occupancy (on cash rent). 


No. of 
holdings. 




1,800-07 

320-86 


Us, A. P. 
2,345 13 « 
410 7 1 


766-72 , 510 5 2 

446 8 8 
70 ) 1 1 8 
676 8 6 



657-44 1,730 1 4 


098-63 

825-00 

1.198-49 

1,159-62 

1,020-034 


1,902 15 0 
2,133 5 9 
153 11 5 
4.245 6 3 
2,782 0 9 
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APPENDIX X. 

Thanawar Jungla area in the District of Bankura. 


Thana name. 


Total area. 

Jungle area in 
acres. 

Percentage 
of jungle to 
total area. 

Raipur 


1,45,332-51 

23,359-85 

15-4 

Sim'apal 

• • 

76,403-14 

23,722-16 

31 

Ranibandh . . 

• • 

1,05,874-87 

30,777-22 

29 ' 

Khatra 

• • 

1,06,550-12 

20,685-36 

19-4 

Chhatna .... 

• • 

1,10,688-31 

13,613-89 

12-3 

Indpur 

• • 

74,192-49 

13,842-61 

17-3 

Mejhia 

• • 

40,246-15 

478-18 

1-2 

Saltora 

• • 

77,751-54 

6,366-17 

8-2 

Gangajalghati . . 


91,694-9 

20,609-48 

22-4 

Bar j ora 


97,193-65 

23,916-92 

24-6 

♦ 

Taldangra 


86,421-93 

26,282-73 

30-4 

Onda 


1,24,104-82 

35,445-65 

28-5 

Bankura 

• * 

1,00,952-14 

26,282-73 

26 

Sadar Subdivision 

• • 

12,37,406-54 

2,54,938-9 

20-6 

Sonamukhi 

• • 

67,917-38 

11,036-89 

16-2 

Patrasair 

• • 

66.594-7 

7,277-83 

11 

Indas 

• • 

63,023-51 

1-70 

• • • • 

Kotulpur 

• • 

46,048-78 

18-93 

1 • • 1 

Siromanipur 


37,886-52 

1,557-54 

4-1 

Joypur 


33,558-65 

8,093-24 

24-1 

Bishnupur 


63,058-35 

21,453-65 

34 

Radhanagar 


76,548-64 

28,588-45 

37-3 

Bishnupur Subdivision 


45,635-91 

78,028-23 

17*1 

District Total . . 


16,94,042-45 

3,32,967-15 

19-6 


APPENDIX XI. 


Block. 

Area In 
square miles. 

Number of 
plots. 

Number of 
Interests. 

Average 

num- 

ber 

of plots 
per 

interest. 

Number of 
circles. 

Number 

of 

halkas. 

Number of tent 
dlsp tea. 

Section 

1090 

cases. 

Section 

68 

cases 

Cadas 

trial. 

Attes- 

tation. 

Fixed 

rent. 

Rent-free 
and other. 

A 


907*25 

10.20,398 

1,50,020 

7 

10 

K> 

55 


015 

914 


1 

• 8 


r 

184*37 







I 

r 

1,793 

178 






(Bankura) 








i 

■ 






B . .J 


y 


[-10,47,647 

2,19,972 

5 

10 

10 

60 





r 11 

, , 



121*91 








I 

5,822 

11,247 





* 

(Asansol) 

j 


% 





L 



- 



C 


781*82 


11,59,291 

2,20,643 

5 

10 

12 

00 

8,163 

11,995 


9 

2 

D 


713*49 


12,89,347 

3,32,348 

4 

10 

13 

05 

12,455 

9,974 



•• 

Total .. 


3,268*84 

■ 

45,22,683 

9,30,569 

5 

D 

fl 

n 

28,848 

34,308 

21 

~ lo 
































APPENDIX XI 



«mai 

OMffti, 


xxvni 




i* 














l 



Name apd J. L. 
of villages. 

Nos. 

Number 
of estate. 


Proprietor. 


Rent free tenure 
holders. 

Service tenure ? r l 

holders. . 


No. of 
interests. 

Area. 








Waste and 
Jungles. 

Nlj dakhal 

Bhlnnya 

dakhal. 

No of 
Interests. 

Area. 

No. of 
Interests. 

m 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

. 

BEK 

BLOCK A. 











Thana— 











Raipore 

. . 


588 

8,033-98 

3,696-66 

1,192 31 

1,830 

1,614-57 

1 

.... 

Simlapal 

.. 


274 

12,935-18 

3,082-83 

837*48 

941 

930-34 

.... 

.... 

Ranibandh , 

.. 


270 

11,073-85 

1,940-44 

403-45 

336 

382*97 

1 

•83 

Khatra 

. . 


384 

350-00 

600 03 

353-03 

1,437 

1,136*13 

13 

400 

Chhatna 

. . 


423 

11-67 

l"6-02 

556-38 

2,289 

8,286*10 

14 

3 68 

Tndpore 

•• 


339 

163 00 

219-02 

509-50 

1,312 

2,063*51 

3 

*62 

Total 

•• 

.... 

2,278 

27,567*68 

2,675-02 

3,862-15 

8,145 

0,413 71 

32 

8-03 

BLOCK B. 











Thana— 

Mejhia 



193 

492-75 

409 62 

204-64 

2.245 

3,576*40 

V 


Saltora 

t # 

.... 

242 

9-52 

65-32 

38-51 

1,913 

5,850-60 

.... 

«• 

Total 

•• 

.... 

432 

502-27 

475-24 

243-15 

4,158 

9,430-00 

.... 

.... 

BLOCK C. 











Thana— 











Gangajal Ghati 


.... 

' 

405 

9,220-06 

1,767-55 

887*05 

3,803 

4,265-27 

5 

8*05 

Barjora 



853 

7,265*08 

3,821-63 

1,830 04 

8,044 

6,836 96 

88 

59-46 

Taldangra 


.... 

469 

012-64 

075-99 

552-37 

1.163 

1.022-31 

.... 

.... 

Onda 



1,020 

3.248-70 

1,550-40 

635-89 

5,058 

4.369 84 

1 

•61 

Bankura 


.... 

818 

2,351*646 

001-411 

283-982 

4,018 

3,864-536 

23 

9-66 

Total 


.... 

3,625 

22,098-126 

8,422-881 1 

4,189-332 

22,086 

20,358-886 

117 

77*78 

BLOCK D. 











Thana— 











Sonamukhi 

• • 

.... 

720 

5,137*530 

2,727-830 

801 020 

5,315 

4,765-930 

16 

4*32 

Patrasalr 

•• 

.... 

653 

3,849-08 

2,126-04 

778-410 

0,704 

5,820 439 

.... 

.... 

Indas 


• • ■ « 

1,269 

311-68 

2,284*15 

350-60 

11,556 

8,468-35 

1 

- *07 

Kotalpur 


• • • • 

578 

273-52 

510-43 

257*12 

8,622 

6,094*84 

' 7 

3*17 

Siromanlpur 


.... 

367 

2,059-95 

779-48 

210-16 

6,373 

4,814*80 

.... 

.... 

Joypur 


.... 

208 

4,221-24 

1,170-88 

» 352-48 

3,021 

3,121-02 

5 

6*26 

* 

Vtshnupur 


.... 

386 

0,052-041 

1,306*534 

964-205 

1,837 

1, {62*815 

2 

. *08 

Radhanagar 


.... 

409 

4,433-40 

1,270-16 

500-18 

5,905 

4,880*76 

1 

.... 

Total 

•• 

.... 

4,046 

28,839-131 

12,182*104 

4,214-235 

51,993 

39,754*454 

82 

13*85 

Block A 



2,278 

% 

27,567-08 

9,075-02 

3,862-15 

* 

0,413*71 

82 

6 98 

. .. » 

.. 

.... 

435 

502-27 

475-24 

243-15 

4,158 


.... 

.... 

M ^ 

.. 

.... 

8,625 

22,608-126 

8,422-881 

4,189-332 

22,086 

20,858*886 

117 

77*78 


. . 

.... 

r 4,646 

28,830*131 

12,182-108 

4,214-235 

61,993 ^ 

30,754*454 

82 

- 18*86 

« 





. . — T _ /" . 






Total 

*• 


10,934 

79 , 

\Z 

30,755*246 

12,503*867 

86,382 

t8,oeaow 

181 

lOO-M 
















































































ttaghter. 


ooeupatlon of 


1 

- J Permanent tenure holders at fixed rents or rates. 

4 

Permanent tenure holders not at fixed rents 04 rates. 

Temporary tenure holders. 

; Np. of 
Interests. 

1 

l 

| Area. 


No. of 
Interests. 


Area. 


No. of 
Interests. 


Waste and 
Jungles. 

Nijdakhal. 

Bhinnya 

dakhal. 

Waste and 
Jungles. 

Nijdakhal. 

Bhinnya 

dakhal. 

Area. 

. « 

i 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

■ ' i 

1 1,848 

10,437 * 63 

20,426-46 

2,101-70 

2,105 

5,604-04 

14,948-22 

1,628-07 

68 

162*36 

| . 987 

9,172-65 

13,509-99 

683-14 

670 

1,131-40 

6,401-00 

166*06 

20 

306*08 

t m 

15,405-15 

? 15,351-00 

1,730-22 

320 

1,878-75 

3,831-08 

206-77 

07 

083*64 

8,283 

10,703-72 

26,621-56 

2,071-44 

597 

1,330-34 

3,325-75 

158-62 

55* 

728-81 

2,588 

14,703-45 

28137-51 

4,806-13 

841 

2,925-78 

6,856-79 

450-33 

■ 3 

475*60 

| 2,132 

7,840-70 

17,935-78 

833-45 

776 

2,147-78 

5,130-70 

220-04 

63 

254*54 

11.363 

77,302-42 

121,082-30 

12,226-17 

5,315 

15,027-13 

40,585-34 

2,935-40 

362 

2,006*88 

j 1 139 

■ 

6,135-28 

607-50 

357 

79-10 

388-08 

40-12 

*4 

1,088 47 

j 1,578 


14,000 74 

2,419 29 

320 

4* 2 02 

1,552 34 

89 22 

105 

1,058*96 

2,713 

12,200 58 

20,231 >02 

3,110-88 

■E2 

541-21 

1,940 42 

135 34 

160 

2,142*43 

j 2,232 

12,110-23 

9,977-49 

• 

1,064-75 

1,109 

3,952-46 

2,223-92 

01-97 

76 

1,242*10 

2,476 

7,454-42 

6,027-08 

028-15 

1,753 

6,020 -ft 

1,863-95 

276-66 

103 

1,053*59 

2,479 

13,190 00 

10,819-59 

1,271-75 

2,147 

9,045-57 

7,981-51 

426-28 

32 

147*57 

3,234 

1,530-52 

8,840-79 

1,405-19 

4,030 

15,420-09 

6,403-31 

390-10 

46 

431*03 

! 8,625 

10,004-874 

14,984-020 

1,386-147 

2,516 

4,101-090 

4,329-560 

379-577 

83 

202-82 

■ 

14046 


s 

50,054*970 

5,755-187 

11,555 

30.547-260 

22,802-250 

1,573-677 

340 

4,068-10 

1,586 

2,404-370 

5,091*821 

687-105 


1,430-900 

2,586-175 

01-455 

25 

048*61 

a 

2,040 

4,427-910 

4,025-812 

098-021 

1,501 

1,460-035 

997-453 

212*430 

6 

58-84 

2,840 

1,440 23 

3,704-85 

1,572-83 

680 

85-74 

407-85 

04-04 

17 

6*35 

• 1,105 

1,227-18 

2,420-04 

1,076-05 

710 

103-84 

525-65 

10-47 

21 

182*02 

1,125 

002-00 

1,315*41 

029-23 

625 

158-48 

321-26 

12 59 

3 

5*31 

1,158 

1,610 03 

2,617-65 

312-77 

531 

2,886-66 

782-01 

29-27 

6 

•28 

1,850 

13,678-205 

4,194-385 

593 • 637 

1,424 

4,570*104 

1,688-008 

105-055 

23 

38*99 

1,810 

1,853-32 

2,936-12 

f 

849-35 

2,220 

7,002-45 

1,875-81 

114*82 

18 

12*41 

12,104 

80,250-154 

26,306-688 

6,710-133 

8,805 

17,708-100 

9,184-320 

706-730 

110 

1,107-56 

y 

11,888 

77,362-42 

121,082-39 

12,226- 17 

5,315 

15,027-13 

40,585*34 

2,035-49 

362 

2,006*33 

2,718 

12,200-58 


3,116-88 

677 

541-21 

1,040-42 

135-34 

169 

2,148*48 

14,046 



5,753-087 

11,565 

89,647* 200 

22,802-250 

1,573*677 

840 

4,068*10 

12,104 

* 

80,259 154 

y 

28,306' 638 
/ 

6,710-133 

8,805 

17,708-199 

0,184-326 

706-730 

4 r - 

119 

• I,i97*f0 

40,228 

187,805-158 

#■ 

21^175-068 

27,818-170 

26,351 

/ 

72,013-400 

74,^12*336 

5,351*237 

900 

10,314*42 4 

1 
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APPENDIX 

« %Mriet 




Under 

s l! 

- 

Without righto of occupancy (on ^ 

cash rent). 


Without rights 
pancy (fixed 
rent). 

of occu- 
produce 

Without righto 

pancy (share M 

rent). 

of occu- 
prodnee | 

I 

Naiaeand J. L. _ 

Nos. of Adages. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

n 

No. of ’ , * 
holdings. 

4 

■ 


01 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


HH 

block a. 

Thana — 

Balpore 

Simlapal 

Ranlbandh 

Khatra 

Chhatna 

Indpote 

1.463 

341 

1,926 

1,681 

856 

784 

1,876-18 

149-87 

2,235-22 

1,340-78 

530-75 

346-55 

Rs. A. P. 

1,999 11 11 

154 0 7 

1,486 15 5 

1,141 11 3 

625 13 0 

387 11 5 

216 

106 

34 

22 

83 

138 

359-98 

185-53 

102-47 

61-42 

119-26 

197-05 

516 

147 

196 

207 

179 

289 

804*77 

267-58 

492-21 

658-23 

209-84 

428-54 


-1 
• j 

* 

1,068-38 , 

574*36 ! 

> 

396-76 ; 

v 894-92 i 
322-47 \ 

267-55 ! 

V 

Total .. 

6,901 

6,478-35 

5,752 14 7 

598 

1,015-71 

1,534 

2,861-17 


3,538-53 ; 

BLOCK B. 

Thana— 

Mejhla •• 

Mtora 

Total .. ' 

BLOCK C. 

Thana— 

Oangajal Ghatl .. 

Barjora 

Taldangra 

Onda 

Bankura 

Total 

BLOCK D. 

Thana— 

Sonamukhi 

Patrasair . . * 

Indas .• 

Kotalpur • J 

Slromanlpur 

Jdypur 

Vtohnupur 

Radhanagar 

Total 

V 

i 

Block A •• 

» B 

ii C •• 

„ D* 

Total 

900 

1,025 

492-80 

697-68 

1,385 14 9 

2,003 1 1 

12 

14 

19-48 

35-54 

98 

70 

76-13 

91-66 

216 

■ 181 

j 

151-79 j 
224-58 | 

1,925 

1,190-48 

3,338 15 10 

“ 

55-02 

174 

167-79 

397 

376-87 ’ 

1,688 

1,538 

578 

2,291 

1,443 

758-72 

554-20 

482-78 

1,259-58 

095-849 

1,559 4% 9 

618 5 8 

470 6 11 

3,023 4 3 

1,436 11 0 



• 

601 

945 

275 

1,322 

783 

578-91 

632-29 

409-83 

1,467-12 

625-276 

843 

1,648 

187 

1,107 

197 

) 

641-74 ! 

1,014-58 > 

245-09 > 

1,060-79 J 
752-224 j 

j 

f 7,538 

3,751-129 

7,108 0 9 

2,954 

2,912-212 

3,876 

3,808-420 

3,982 

3,705-024 j 

2,099 

2,828 

1,616 

2,023 

2,195 

986 

703 

2,880 

944-445 

789-409 

547-10 

475-27 

503-63 

256-12 

814-175 

1,202-22 

3,800 6 4 

4,966 1 10 

3,155- 8 9 

3,586 2 4 

4,077 12 5 

1,699 14 8 

689 15 8 

5,525 6 6 

11 

44 

21 

49 

11 

200 

476 

64 

13- 93 

14- 91 

11-78 

24*96 

6-55 

117-04 

858-045 

13-93 

691 

022 

2 9 

182 

710 

324 

435 

1,606 

781-150 

456-220 

132-44 

113-85 

455-60 

192-39 

470-600 

1,840-92 

1,982 

2.619 

607 

809 

642 

698 

1.620 

],2M 

1,621-270 | 
1,769-215 

401-83 
453*08 i 
354-98 ! 

830-71 , 

1,116*266 j 
949-86 j 

15,321 

, 5,032-369 

i 2,740 4 C 

: 

865 

560-146 

i 4,839 

i 3,942 -50C 

9,971 

6,997*210 j 

? 6,901 

1,921 

7,631 

16,32 

L 6,478-35 

ft 1,190-48 

ft 8,751-121 

i {>,032 - 861 

6,752 14 1 

3,338 15 tl 
J 7,108 0 4 
» 2,740 4 

7 591 

9 24 

ir a 2,95 

o- 86 

J 1,015-71 

ft 55-02 

1 2,912-21 

ft 560-14 

1,534 

17< 

2 3,87< 

5 4,881 

1 2,861-17 

I 167*79 

5 8368*4* 

9 8,942-57 

2,721 

89 

6 8,981 

9 8,47 

k 

1 S,MS-S| 
l 878*27 

t 8,706 -OBi 

1 0,007- 2IO ' 

«-•? 

3 16,462-32! 

i 48,871 IS 

IK 

IB 

7 10,48 

S 10,771- 9* 

• 

» 14,617-184 



■i’’" 111 1 


T* 





























































XI: 

4 

Sankara. 

fttfktor. 


xxxi 



l Raiyat — concld. 

Area un- 
occupied 
(i.e.. area 
out side 
the record). 

Area occupied 
for public 
purposes. 

Total area of the tillage. 

1 

. With right* of occupancy 
\ (combined cash and 

produce rent). 

Without rights of occupancy 
(combined cash and 
produce rent). 

Niskar. 

.u 

No. ef - 
holdings. 

i 

, i 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 


i 70 

J71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

« 

• 

t 








Area. 

Interest. 


89 

280-77 

108 

422-49 

138 

24-47 

4,449-00 

497-65 

145,332-51 

42,134 


27 

07-01 

37 

102-00 

21 

15-14 

1,384-26 

96-24 

70,03-14 

15,290 


11 

37-83 

98 

425-05 

(0 

8-65 

1,087-74 

270-59 

105,874-87 y 

15,673 


j 36 

15(1-09 

110 

382-88 

172 

17-90 

024-85 

221-83 

106,550-12 

26,241 


i 51 

50-93 

10 

70-78 

283 

70-97 

430-08 

787-58 

110,088-31 

26,431 


tir> 

4W-73 

02 

285-00 

2-0 

20-40 


277-87 

74,102-49 

20,651 


270 

1,055-20 

470 

1,750-70 



7,970-89 

2,151-70 

610,041 -44 

146,420 

i 

1 

128 

74-72 

1 

1-85 

00 

20 09 

7,000-20 

120 83 

40,240-15 

17,233 

j 

7 

•Mfl 

11 

17-53 

119 

11-35 

2,019-02 

229-82 

77,751-54 

28,997 


135 

75 01 

12 

19 38 

215 

31-44 

9,709-82 

350-05 

117,907-69 

41,230 










S»Mn. 148-37 


1 

1 

7 

14-00 

241 

• 

524 55 

358 

49-40 

235-43 

121-11 

91.094 -DO 

37,019 


108 

J 74-00 

90 

120-48 

208 

75-45 

704-412 

153-91 j 

97,193-65 

41,822 


148 

258-07 

188 

3 0-77 

294 

39-30 

105-53 

09-80 

80,421-93 

25,180 


l,00fl 

J ,371 -71 

47 

53*30 

501 

i 

•08 

2.413-25 

811-89 

124,101-82 

59,404 


72# 

082-413 

1 

24 

19-30 

732 


1,890-185 

1,438-365 

100,952-148 

48,719 

I 

j 

2,084 

2,802-203 

590 

1,098-49 

2,243 

337615 

11,754-515 

2,505-138 

500,367-448 

213,114 

i 

| 

136 

105-50 

8 

7-08 

200 

44-050 

0,577-910 

i 

382-125 

07,917-385 

89,804 

i 

J 

9 t U* 

08-60 

0 

1-83 

207 

81-029 

4,044-79 

309-000 

00,594-070 

58,173 

\ 

50 

50-10 

17 

2-83 

210 

37-40 

3,023-73 

179-25 

03,023-51 

54,339 

I 

) 

no 

37-05 

25 

10*00 

303 

40-30 


08-64 

46,048-78 

48,669 

1 

02 

67-18 

10 

15-00 

164 

18-50 


3-91 

37,880-52 

40,183 


113 

102-53 

1 

•52 

252 

26-59 


10-82 

— 

24,743 


151 

181-000 

..... 


123 


438-35 

757-415 

03,058-355 

29,231 

i 

306 

375-31 

6 

0-00 

307 


1,055-12 

MSm 

78,548-64 

43,039 


1,174 

1.024-410 

78 

50-25 


369-169 

16,640-400 

3 

450,035-910 

338,182 


f 

270 

105*520 

470 

1,750-70 

966 

103-59 

7,970-89 

2,151-70 

010,041-44 

146-420 

A 

135 

75-61 

12 

10 38 

215 

31-44 

9,709-82 

350-65 

117,007-69 

41,230 


' i' 2,084 

2,802-293 

1 599 

1,008-80 

2,243 

837-015 

11,754-515 

2,595-138 

500,307-448 

2,131*14 

R 

1,174 

1,024-410 

78 

50-25 

1,910 

309*160 

10,040-400 

1,840-320 

• 

456,635-910 

838,182 

1 

3 

l 

1,159 

2,927-88 

5>S40 

t 

881-014 

48,081-625 

6,937*868 

1,694,042*488 

738,940 
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APPENDIX XII. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Branch. 

No. 59T. — R. y dated Darjeeling , the 
* 27th April 1920. 

Apportionment Order. 

Under section 114 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (Act VIII of 1885), the Governor in 
Council has determined that in police-stations 
Raipur, Simlapal, Khatra, Iwlpur, Rani- 
bundh and Chhatnu in the district of Bankura, 
where the preparation of a record-of -rights 
has been undertaken under ' Notification 
No. 1043 T. — It., dated the 12th September 
1917, the* landlords’ and tenants’ share of 
cost for the survey and the preparation of 
record-of -rights, including the estimated cost 
of maintenance of boundary marks for a 
period of 15 years, shall be apportioned and 
recovered as specified below : — 

(1) A rate of 14 annas per acre shall be 
levied on all cultivated lands and a rate of 
6 annas per acre on all lands classed ns jungle 
and waste. 

Common lands, such as roads, streams, 
burning ghats, shall be excluded from assess- 
ment. 

(2) Of the 14 annas rate, raiyats and all 
persons holding noil-agricultural tenancies 
shall pay 5 annas and their landlords of all 
grades together pay 9 annas per acre. 

(3) The whole of 5 annas rate for lands 
classed as jungle and waste shall lie borne 
by the landlords. 

(4) Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
for lands in their khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands 
covered by their holdings. 

(5) As between the different grades of land- 
lords, the landlords’ share shall he appor- 
tioned thus : — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent or 
rate of rent is fixed in perpetuity shall 
pay their own share of cost and that 
of landlords superior to them. 

(ft) Other permanent tenure-holders and 
temporary* tenure-holders whose lease 
has over 15 years to run shall pay 
three- fourths of the landlords’* share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one-fourth . 

(c) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has 15 years to run shall pay fifteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would 
pay in accordance with ffj) above if 
they were permanent tenure-holders 
and so on proportionately according 
to the number of years of the lease 
to run. 

(d) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 

hold on a lease or for a fixed term 
shall pay half of the landlords’ share. 


. * i 

Explanation . — The calculation shall be made- 
from the lowest grade of landlords- 
immediately above the raiyats. The 
period for which the lease of the 
tenure or the under-tenure is to rune 
is to be reckoned in each case from* 
the close of the agricultural . year in* 
which the record is finally published. 

(fi) Rent-free holders, whether of the- 
degree of the raiyat or landlord, shall pay the 
whole of the landlords’ share for their lands. 

(7) (a) All under-raiyats with right of 
occupancy shall pay at the rate of 2 annas- 
(i pies per acre for the land in their possession. 

(h) Under-raiyats with no right of occu- 
pancy shall be exempted from assessment. 

(8) (a) The minimum charge for any tenure- 
or part of a tenancy recorded in one village 
shall be 4 annas. 

(h) The calculation shall be made (1) to the 
nearest acre and (2) to the nearest anna. 

M. C. Me Aura, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Branch. 

An. 1 1104 L. R . , dated the 21st. December 
1921. 

Apportionment Order. 

Under section 1 14 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act,^ 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), the Governor 
in Council has determined that in police- 
stations Bankura, Barjora, Gaugajalghaty,. 
Onda and Taldangra in the district of Bankura,. 
where t lie preparation, of a reeord-of-rights 
lias been undertaken under Notification 
No. 7535 L. It., dated the 13th September, 
1918, the landlords’ and tenants’ share of cost 
for the survey and preparation of record-of- 
nghts, including the estimated cost of main- 
tenance of boundary marks for a period of 
15 years, shall be apportioned and recovered ' 
us specified below: — 

(1) A rate of Re. 1 per acre shall be levied 
on all cultivated lands and a rate of G annas 
per acre on all lands classed as jungle and 
waste. 

Common lands, such as roads, streams, 
burning ghats, shall be excluded from 
assessment. 

(2) Of the Re. 1 rate, raiyats and all per- 
sons holding non-agricultural tenancies shall 
pay G annas and their landlords of nil gradtes 
rate the former class will pay 2 annas and 
together 10 annas per acre. Of the 6 annas- 
their landlords of all grades together 4 annas. 

(3) Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
tor lands m their khas possession and raivats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands covered 
by their holdings. 
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( 4 ) * As between the different grades of land*, 
lords, the landlords' share shall be apportioixed 
thus: — 

(a) Permanent tenured-holders whose rent or 

rate of rent is fixed in perpetuity shall 
paj r their own share of the cost and 
that of landlords superior to them. 

(b) Other permanent tenure- holders and 

temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has Over 15 years to run shall pay 
three- fourths of the landlords' share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one- fourth . 

(c) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has 15 years to run shall pay fifteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would pay 
in accordance with (b) above if they 
were permanent tenure-holders and so 
on proportionately according to the 
number of years of the lease to run. 

(d) Temporary tenure- holders who do not 

hold on a lease for a fixed term shall 
pay half of the landlords' share. 

Explanation. — The calculation shall be 
made from the lowest grade of land- 
lords immediately above the raiyats. 
The period for which the lease of the* 
tenure or the under-tenure is to run is 
to tie reckoned in each case from the 
close of the agricultural year in which 
the record is finally published. 

(5) Rent-free holders, whether of the degree 
of the raiyat or landlord, shall pay the whole 
of the landlords' share for their lands. 

(6) (a) All under-raiyats with l ight of occu- 
pancy shall pay at the rate of 3 annas per 
acre for the Jiiind in their possession. 

(b) IJnder-raiyals with no* right of occu- 
pancy shall pay 2 annas for each khatian 
which they are entitled to get. 

(7) (a) The minimum charge for any 
tenancy or part of a tenancy recorded in one 
village shall be 4 annas subject to clause (5 

(b). 

(b) .Broken portions of an acre will always 
be calculated as a full acre and broken portions 
of an anna as a full anna. 

W. S. Hopkyks, 

Secretary to the Government of Benya] (Pffg.). 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Branch. 

No . 1188 L.R.t dated the. 30th January 1022. 

Apportionment Order. 

Under section 114 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (Act VIII of 1885), and iu modification 
of the orders contained in Government order 
No. 2472L.R., dated the 30th March 1921, 
the Governor in Council lias determined that 
in police-stations Saltora and Mejhia in the 
district of Bankura, where the preparation of 
a record-of-rights has been undertaken under 
Notification No. 7535L.lt., dated the 13th 
September 1918, the landlords' and tenants' 


share of cost for the survey and the prepara- 
tion of record-of-rights, including the esti- 
mated cost of maintenance of boundary marks 
for a period of 15 years, shall he apportioned 
and recovered as specified below: — 

(1) A rate of 6 annas per acre shall be 
levied on all lands classed jungle and waste, 
of which raiyats and all persons holding non- 
agricultural tenancies will pay 2 annas and 
the landlords of all grades together 4 annas. 

Common lands, such as roads, streams, burn- 
ing ghats, shall be excluded from assessment. 

(2) A rate of lie. 1 per acre shall be levied 
on all other lands, of which raiyats aud all 
persons holding non-agricultural tenancies 
will pay 6 annas and Ihe landlords of all 
grades together 10 annas per acre. 

(3) Landlords shall pay the raiyats' share 
for lands in their khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands 
covered by their holdings. 

(4) As 1*4 ween t lie different grades of land- 
lords, the landlords’ share shall he appor- 
tioned thus : — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent 

or rate is fixed in perpetuity shall pay 
their own share of cost and that of 
landlords superior to them. 

(b) ( )ther permanent tenure-holders and 

temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has over 15 years to run shall pay 
three-fourths of the landlords’ share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one-fourth. 

(r) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has 15 years to run* shall pay fifteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would 
pay in accordance with ( h ) above if 
they were permanent tenure-holders 
and so on proportionately according 
to the number of years of the lease 
to run. 

((/) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 
hold on a lease nr for a fixed term 
shall pay half of the landlords' share. 

Explanation. The calculation shall be 
made from the lowest grade of land- 
lords immediately above the raiyats. 
The period for which the lease of the 
tenure or the under-tenure is to run 
is to be reckoned in each case from 
the close of the agricultural year in 
which the record is finally published. 

(5) Rent-free holders, whether of the degree 
of the raiyat or landlord, shall pay the whole 
of the landlords* share For their lands. 

((]) (a) All under-raiyats with right of 
occupancy shall pay at the ra^e of 3 annas 
per acre for the land in their possession. 

ib) Under-raiyats with no right of occu- 
pancy shall pay at the rate of 2 annas per 
khatian. 

(7) Broken portions of an acre shall always 
he reckoned as a full acre and broken portions 
of an anna as a full anna. 

•W. S. Hopkyns, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal ( Offg .). 
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GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Brandi. 

No. 11S9 L. i?., dated the 30th January 1922 . 

Apportionment Order. 

Under section 114 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (Act VI II of 1885), and in modification of 
the orders contained in Government order 
No. 2473 L. It., dated the 30tli March 1921, 
the Governor in Council has determined that 
in police-stations Asansol, Salanpur, Niamat- 
pur, Dishergarh, Barabani, Raniganj, Jainu- 
ria, Ondal, Faridpur and Kaksa in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan, where the preparation of 
a reeord-of-rights has been undertaken under 
Notification No. 7535 L. It., dated the 13th 
September 1918, the landlords* and tenants* 
share of cost for the survey and the prepara- 
tion of record-of-rights, including the esti- 
mated cost of maintenance of boundary marks • 
for a period of 15 years, shall be apportioned 
and recovered as specified below : — 

(1) A rate of 7 annas per acre shall be levied 
on all lands classed jungle and waste, of which 
raiyats and all persons holding noil-agricultu- 
ral tenancies will pay 3 annas and the land- 
lords of all grades together 4 annas. 

Common lands, such as roads, streams, 
burning ghats, shall be excluded from assess- 
ment. 

(2) A rate of He. 1-2 per acre* shall be levied 
on all other lands of which raiyats and all 
persons holding nou-agricultural tenancies 
will pay 7 annas and the landlords of all grades 
together 11 annas per acre. 

(3) Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
for lands in their klias possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands covered 
by their holdings. 

(4) As between the different grades of land- 
lords, the landlords* share shall be apportioned 
as follows: — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent or 

rate is fixed in perpetuity shall pay 
their own share of cost and that of 
landlords superior to them. 

(b) Other permanent tenure-holders and 

temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has over 15 years to run shall pay 
three- four ths of the landlords* share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one- fourth. 

(c) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has 15 years to run shall pay fifteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would pay 
in accordance with (b) above if they 
were permanent tenure-holders and so 
on proportionately according to the 
number of years of the lease to run. 

( d ) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 

hold mM lease or for a fixed term shall 
pay half of the landlords* share. 


. Explanation . — The’ calculation shall be made 
from the lowest gTade of landlords 
immediately above the raiyats* The 
period for which the lease of the tenure 
or the under-tenure is to run is to be 
reckoned in each case from the close 
of the agricultural year in which the 
record is finally published. 

(5) Rent-free holders, whether of the 
degree of the raiyat or ’landlord, shall 
pay the whole of the landlords* share 
for their lands. 

(0) (a) All under-raiyats with the right of 
occupancy shall pay at the rate of 3 annas* 
per acre for the land in their possession. 

(b) Under-raiyats with no right of occu- 
pancy shall pay at the rate of 2 annas per 
kb at i an. 

(7) Broken portions of an acre shall always 
be reckoned ns a full acre and broken portions 
of an anna as a full anna. 

W. S. Hopkyns, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal ( Ojfg .). 


GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Branch. 

No. S32 L.H. % dated Calcutta , the 
29 1 h J a a ua ry 1023 . 

Apportionment Order. 

Under section 114 oi the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), the Governor 
in Council has determined that in police-sta- 
tions Bislinupur, Jaypur, Siromanipur, Kotal- v 
pur, Indas, Patrasaer, Sonamukhi and 

Radhanugur in the district of Bankuru, where 
thd preparation; of & record-of-rights has 
been undertaken under Notification No. 

7535 L.R., dated the 13th September 1918, the 
landlords* and tenants* share of cost for the 
survey and the preparation of reeord-of- 
rights, including the estimated cost of main- 
tenance of boundary marks for a period of 
15 years, shall be apportioned and recovered 
as specified below : — 

(1) A rale of Re. 1 per acre shall be levied 
on all cultivated lands and a rate of 6 annas 
per acre on all lands classed as jungle and 
waste. 

Common lands, such as roads, streams, 
burning ghats, shall be excluded from assess- 
ment . 
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(2) Of the Re. 1 rate, raiyats and all 
persons .holding non-agrtcultural tenancies 
shall pay 6 annas and their landlords of all 
grades together 10 annas per acre. Of the 
6 annas rate the former class will pay « annas 
and their landlords of all grades together 4 
annas. 

(3) Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
for lands in their khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands cover- 
ed by their holdings. 

(4) As between the different grades of 
landlords, the landlords’ share shall he ap- 
portioned thus : — 

• (a) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent 

or rate of rent, is fixed in perpetuity 
shall pay their own share of the cost 
and that of landlords superior to 
them. 


(b) Other permanent tenure-holders and 

temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has over 15 years to run shall pay 
thre^-f mirths of the* landlords shtno 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one-fourths. 

(c) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has 15 years to run shall pay hlteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would 
pay in accordance with (h) above it 
t hey were permanent tenure-holders 
and so on proportionately according 
to the number of years of the lease to 
run . 


(d) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 
hold on a lease for a fixed term shall 
pay half of the landlords’ share. < 


Explanation .— The * calculation shall be 
made from the lowest grade of land- 
lords immediately above the raiyats. 
The period for which the lease ot the 
tenure or the umler-tenure is to run 
is to be reckoned in each case from 
the close of the agricultural year in 
which the record is finally published. 


(5) Rent-free holders, whether of the 
decree of the raiyat or landlord, shall pay the 
, whole of the landlords’ share for tneir lands. 

. (6) («) All under-raiyats with right of oc- 
cupancy shall pay at the rate of 3 annas per 
acre for the land in their possession. 

(6) Under-raiyats with no right of oc- 
cupancy shall pay 2 annas for each khatian 
which they are entitled to get. 

(7) (a) The minimum charge for any ten- 
ancy or part of a tenancy recorded in one vil- 
lage shall be 4 annas, subject to clause b («.)• 

(b) Broken portions of an acre will always 
be calculated as a full acre and broken portions 
of an anna as a full anna. 

M. C. McAlpin, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Revenue Department. 

Land Revenue Branch. 

No. 6062 L.R., dated Calcutta, the 6th 
Avgust 1023. 

Apportionment Order. 


In modification of this department Notifica- 
tion No. 832 L.lt., dated the 20th January 
1923, so far as it referred to police-stations 
Indus, Patrasaer, Sonamukhi and itadha- 
nagnr in the district of Bankura, under sec- 
tion 114 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 
(Act v 111 of 1885), the Governor in Council 
has determined that in the said police-stations 
where the preparation of a record-of-rights was 
undertaken under notification No. 7535 L.R., 
dated the 13th September 1918, the landlords’ 
and tenants’ share of cost for the survey and 
preparation of record-of-rights, including the 
estimated cost of maintenance of boundary 
marks for a period of 15 years, shall be ap- 
portion and recovered as specified below : — 

(1) A rate of Re. 1-2 per acre shall be 
levied on all eulturable lands and a rate of 
7 annas per acre on all lands classed as jungle 
and waste. Common lands, such as roads, 
streams, burning ghats, shall be excluded 
from assessment. 


(2) Of the Re. 1-2 rate, raiyats and all 
persons holding non-agricultural tenancies 
shall pay 7 annas and their landlords of all 
grades together 11 annus per acre. Of the 
7 annas rate, the former class will pay 2 
annas G pies and their landlords of all grades 
together 4 annas 6 pies. 


3. Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
for lands in their khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full raiyati rate for lands cover- 
ed by their holdings. 


4. As between the different grades of 
landlords, the landlords’ share shall be ap- 
portioned thus : — 

(a) Permanent tenure-holders whose rent 
or rate of rent fixed in perpetuity, 
shall pay their own share of the cost 
and that of landlords superior to them. 


(b) Other permanent tenure-holders and 
temporary tenure-holders whose lease 
has over 15 years to run shall pay 
three-fourths of the landlords’ share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining one-fourth. 
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(c) Temporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has 15 years to run shall pay fifteen- 
sixteenths of the share they would 
- pay in accordance with (6) above if 
they were permanent tenure-holders 
and so on proportionately according 
to the number of years of lease to run. 

( d ) Temporary tenure-holders who do not 

hold on a lease for a fixed term shall 
pay half of the landlords’ share. 

Explanation . — The calculation shall be 
made from the lowest grade of land- 
lords immediately above the raiyats. 
The period for which the lease of the 
tenure or the under-tenure is to run 
is to be reckoned in each case front 
th^ close of the agricultural year in 
which the record is finally published. 


(5) Bent-free h<jJ4 er8 > whether of 'the 
degree of the raiyat or landlord, shall .pay the 
whole of the landlords’ share for their lands. 

(6) (a) All under-raiyats with right of oc- 
cupancy shall pay at the rate of 4 annas per 
acre for the land in their possession. 

(b) Under-raiyats with no right of oc- 
cupancy shall pay 3 annas for each khatian 
which they are entitled to get. 

(7) (a) The minimum charge for any ten- 
ancy or part of a tenancy recorded in one 
village snail be 5 annas subject to clause 
6(b). 

(b) Broken portions of an acre shall always 
be calculated as a full acre and broken 
portions of an anna ns a full anna. 

M. C. McAlpin, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal . 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

ftevMiiM-faying aatatas of Bankura Collactorate in tha district of Bankura. 


Serial 

No. 

Tousl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Serial 

No. 

Touzl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 



Acres. 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

. P. 

1 


208,004 

341 

1,35,989 

6 

5 

66 

67 

224 

97 

63 

7 

0 

2 


132,587 

02 

1,92,633 

5 

0 

67 

68 

94 

62 

129 

0 

0 

3 


13,428 

55 

23,395 

5 

0 

68 

69 

75 

96 

135 

13 

0 

4 


122,355 

34 

3,499 

4 

6 

69 

70 

12 

37 

27 

13 

6 

5 


8,542 

42 

8,237 

10 

0 

70 

71 

231 

49 

237 

7 

9 

6 

6 

493 

058 

408 

9 

9 


72 

51 

46 

59 

3 

0 

7 

7 

9,792 

895 

6,310 

9 

6 


73 

75 

37 

45 

9 

8 

8 

8 

32,050 

73 

5,202 

8 

9 

73 

74 

9 

00 

5 

11 

0 

9 

9 

16,622 

15 

3,110 

0 

5 

74 

76 

368 

56 

166 

5 

2 

10 

10 

4,065 

26 

1,156 

10 

3 

75 

77 

34 

885 

79 

10 

10 

11 

11 

2,321 

19 

1,704 

5 

0 

76 

79 

110 

15 

56 

4 

0 

12 

12 

86 

26 

58 

15 

0 

77 

80 

624 

73 

508 

5 

0 

13 

13 

54 

19 

58 

5 

0 

78 

81 

177 

94 

94 

2 

4 

14 

14 

4,182 

26 

1,736 

2 

0 

79 

82 

52 

34 

150 

8 

0 

15 

15 

194 

95 

87 

5 

3 

80 

83 

27 

74 

124 

5 


16 

16 

77 

13 

76 

5 

0 

81 

84 

42 

05 

14 

n 

10 

17 

17 

56 

55 

68 

7 

0 

82 

85 

74 

44 

40 

0 

10 

18 

18 

48 

47 

66 

0 

0 

83 

86 

132 

50 

12 

15 

0 

19 


273 

44 

94 

2 

0 

84 

87 

266 

62 

69 

0 

0 

20 

20 

43 

08 

56 

12 

0 

85 

88 

214 

58 

23 

7 

0 

21 

21 

258 

08 

357 

8 

0 

86 

89 

22 

56 

13 

0 

0 

22 

' 22 

512 

53 

425 

5 

0 

87 

90 

22 

57 

13 

0 

0 

23 

23 

49 

86 

38 

2 

0 

88 

91 

81 

49 

30 

5 

0 

24 

24 

493 

n 

338 

2 

0 

89 

92 

99 

29 

32 

n 

0 

25 

25 

954 

42 

726 

7 

0 

90 

93 

364 

24 

144 

12 

0 

26 

2(5 

43 

02 

45 

12 

0 

91 

94 

129 

37 

74 

14 

10 

27 

27 

237 

97 

2 

4 

0 

92 

95 

29 

09 

19 

15 

5 

28 

28 

949 

27 

575 

14 

0 

93 

96 

123 

08 

179 

2 

0 

29 

29 

2,875 

01 

924 

4 

0 

94 

97 

167 

97 

142 

1 

0 

30 

30 

650 

02 

563 

2 

0 

95 

98 

83 

66 

65 

13 

9 

31 

31 

308 

45 

• 390 

1 

0 

96 

99 

137 

52 

350 

8 

3* 

32 

32 

495 

75 

238 

12 

0 

97 

100 

10 

540 

13 

12 

9 

33 

33 

116 

58 

61 

9 

6 

98 

101 

76 

97 

52 

2 

6 

34 

34 

672 

39 

317 

8 

7 

99 

no 

411 

61 

121 

10 

0 

35 

35 

889 

12 

410 

5 

6 

100 

in 

220 

47 

45 

0 

0 

36 

36 

61 

98 

76 

5 

0 

101 

112 

50 

55 

52 

4 

2 

37 

37 

93 

64 

102 

2 

0 

102 

113 

25 

18 

43 

12 

11 

38 

38 

200 

17 

179 

15 

0 

103 

114 

12 

58 

21 

14 

6 

39 

39 

14,740 

49 

1,929 

15 

0 

104 

115 

660 

56 

210 

13 

0 

40 

40 

332 

29 

233 

4 

0 

105 

116 

225 

35 

129 

1 

3 

41 

41 

1,943 

80 

810 

5 

0 

106 

117 


25 

7 

6 

10 

42 

42 

1,559 

07 

734 

3 

0 

107 

118 

0 

72 

1 

11 

11 

43 

43 

1,374 

78 

1,229 

14 

0 

108 

119. 

1 

22 

1 

7 

10 

44 

44 

49 

86 

42 

15 

0 

109 

120 

0 

84 

2 

1 

5 

45 

ilrclm 

130 

•84 

64 

3 

7 

110 

121 

2 

00 

5 

3 

10 

46 

46 

1,199 

31 

497 

6 

0 

111 

122 

0 

27 

3 

0 

0 

47 

47 

52 

50 

i' 25 

14 

0 

112 

123 

2 

84 

6 

0 

0 

48 

48 

669 

06 

279 

8 

0 

U3 

124 

81 

60 

181 

1 

3 

49 

49 

3,986 

43 

1,792 

5 

0 

114 

^,125 

. 154 

98 

93 

14 

0 

50 

50 

199 

31 

99 

11 

0 

115 

^126 

71 

57 

70 

9 

8 

51 

51 

44 

39 

106 

13 

0 

116 

127 

152 

90 

93 

13 

0 

52 

52 

95 

18 

28 

8 

3 

117 

128 

4 

15 

9 

8 

0 

53 

53 

71 

48 

87 

9 

0 

118 

129 

41 

68 

28 

13 

0 

54 

54 

53 

77 

55 

10 

4 

119, 

130 

84 

81 

43 

0 

0 

55 

55 

99 

00 

298 

6 

4 

120 

132 

99 

63 

96 

12 

0 

56 

56 

516 

79 

/ 968 

4 

8 

121 

133 

94 

94 

75 

6 

3 

57 

57 

593 

00 

77 

14 

4 

122 

134 

146 

90 

138 

10 

4 

58 

59 

108 

no 

24 

4 

0 

123 

135 

153 

15 

304 

0 

0 

59 

60 

38 

89 

26 

15 

3 

124 

136 

46 

85 

. 34 

10 

0 

60 

61 

367 

69 

107 

4 

9 


137 

49 

17 

' 64 

8 

11 

61 

62 

2,186 

08 

886 

4 

0 

126 

138 

44 

52 

67 

0 

9 

62 

63 

153 

10 

345 

0 

0 

127 

139 1 

70 

53 

42 

8 

8 

63 

64 

1,698 

413 

1,184 

7 

0 

128 

140 

218 

91 1 

43 

2 

0 

64 

65 

438 

73 

452 

3 

0 

129 

141 

311* 

21 

87 

0 

0 

65 

66 

604 

60 

327 

2 

0 

130 

142 

33 

75 

16 

5 

0 


20 




















xxxviii 


Serial 

No. 

Touzl 

No. 

Area. 


■ 

Serial ' 
No. 

Touzl 

No. 

Area. 

Be venue. 




Acres Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 



Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

181 

143 

88 

04 

49 

13 

0 

199 

214 

317 

50 

141 

12 

3 

132 

144 

32 

02 

22 

8 

10 

200 

215 

102 

43 

47 

15 

0 

133 

145 

193 

85 

163 

12 

3 

201 

216 

20 

65 

10 

0 

0 

134 

146 

71 

72 

9 

0 

0 

202 

217 

150 

30 

30 

0 

0 

135 

147 

96 

74 

8 

8 

0 

203 

218 

222 

14 

42 

5 

0 

136 

148 

25 

30 

15 

2 

0 

204 

219 

37 

78 

37 

0 

0 

137 

149 

8 

24 

5 

I 

0 

205 

221 

66 

64 

115 

3 

9 

138 

150 

16 

72 

20 

ii 

8 

206 

222 

110 

24 

65 

0 

0 

136 

151 

10 

20 

20 

12 

0 

207 

223 

32 

19 

28 

1 

6 

140 

152 

0 

33 

0 

13 

11 

208 

224 

31 

19 

13 

4 

0 

141 

153 

0 

41 

0 

12 

11 

209 

225 

61 

69 

26 

7 

8 

142 

154 

0 

38 

0 

12 

8 

210 

226 

96 

90 

118 

9 

6 

143 

155 

4 

88 

14 

0 

0 

211 

227 

122 

22 

188 

8 

8 

144 

156 

5 

24 

8 

14 

2 

212 

228 

260 

24 

172 

8 

0 

145 

157 

7 

97 

16 

14 

0 

213 

229 

327 

97 

6 

0 

0 

146 

158 

3 

46 

4 

12 

5 

214 

230 

13 

86 

12 

3 

5 

147 

159 

14 

36 

34 

7 

0 

215 

231 

53 

47 

39 

5 

0 

148 

160 

0 

75 

0 

12 

0 

216 

232 

19 

01 

32 

13 

2 

149 

161 

5 

84 

4 

10 

3 

217 

233 

10 

99 

16 

11 

6 

150 

162 

4 

02 

6 

10 

3 

218 

234 

17 

39 

20 

4 

5 

151 

163 

1 

86 

4 

9 

11 

219 

235 

15 

13 

21 

2 

9 

152 

164 

0 

52 

2 

8 

8 

220 

236 

5 

50 

9 

5 

ii 

153 

166 

1 

55 

4 

7 

0 

221 

237 

ii 

15 

23 

8 

0 

154 

167 ! 

1 

07 

1 

12 

0 

222 

245 

890 

29 

205 

9 

0 

1 »)0 

168 

67 

65 

66 

6 

0 

223 

246 

107 

60 

22 

4 

0 

156 

169 

71 

20 

69 

u 

0 

224 

247 

25 

95 

16 

10 

9 

157 

171 

31 

99 

12 

1 

7 

225 

248 

51 

78 

41 

2 

0 

158 

172 

42 

73 

106 

14 

4 

226 

249 

35 

07 

17 

15 

7 

159 

173 

14 

37 

34 

14 

0 

227 

250 

36 

80 

67 

15 

0 

160 

174 

46 

09 

17 

10 

6 

228 

251 

441 

03 

381 

9 

0 

161 

175 

40 

37 

47 

6 

0 

229 

252 

209 

14 

229 

15 

i 

162. 

176 

355 

57 

486 

3 

2 

230 

253 

122 

19 

* 1 65 

3 

8 

163 

177 

256 

12 

26 

4 

0 

231 

254 

85 

56 

58 

6 

0 

164 

178 

48 

63 

56 

12 

0 

232 

255 

108 

31 

7 

0 

0 

165 

179 

9 

68 

22 

10 

0 

233 

256 

248 

25 

117 

8 

0 

166 

180 

ii 

4(H) 

32 

5 

0 

234 

257 

399 

21 

285 

0 

0 

167 

181 

357 

41 

50 

0 

0 

235 

258 

07 

54 

124 

15 

8 

k 168 

182 

20 

75 

62 

8 

0 

236 

259 

192 

32 

162 

12 

2 

169 

184 

67 

39 

124 

0 

0 

237 

260 

41 

52 

39 

7 

0 

170 

185 

132 

64 

109 

0 

0 

23K 

262 

318 

65 

215 

o 

0 

171 

186 

46 

99 

U 

0 

0 

239 

263 

25 

61 

10 

3 

10 

172 

187 

391 

58 

170 

s 

0 

240 

204 

89 

88 

24 

2 

0 

173 

188 

4 

32 

3 

11 

0 

241 

265 

70 

945 

98 

3 

1 

174 

189 

305 

70 

22 

0 

0 

242 

266 

2 

07 

12 

4 

0 

175 

190 

715 

24 

33 

12 

0 

243 

267 

40 

33 

39 

0 

0 

176 

191 

338 

63 

403 

9 

5 

244 

268 

70 

81 

05 

9 

3 

177 

192 

6 

72 

8 

8 

o 

245 

269 

31 

13 

11 

0 

0 

178 

193 

14 

24 

19 

11 

2 

246 

270 

245 

25 

48 

5 

5 

179 

194 

77 

93 

44 

13 

7 

247 

271 

34 

14 

39 

0 

2 

180 

195 

26 

61 

17 

12 

0 

248 

272 

127 

74 

187 

15 

8 

181 

196 

7 

28 

4 

7 

4 

249 

273,: 

128 

46 

137 

8 

10 

182 

197 

51 

51 

32 

5 

4 

250 

274 

241 

20 

204 

9 

0 

183 

198 

143 

96 

62 

14 

6 

251 

275 

111 

08 

37 

13 

6 

184 

199 

1 

57 

1 

2 

5 

252 

276 

24 

94 

63 

1 

5 

185 

200 

284 

09 

200 

3 

0 

253 

277 

53 

98 

30 

7 

5 

186 

201 

157 

47 

237 

0 

0 

254 

278 

88 

19 

52 

14 

0 

187 

202 

194 

71 

62 

0 

0 

255 

279 

40 

49 

40 

4 

4 

188 

203 

34 

17 

17 

0 

0 

256 

280 

82 

91 

120 

11 

1 

189 

204 

6 

44 

11 

12 

11 

257 

281 

185 

95 

64 

0 

0 

190 

205 

2,660 

91 

303 

0 

0 

258 

282 

1,610 

71 

323 

0 

0 

191 

206 

240 

01 

59 

0 

0 

259 

283 

238 

63 

425 

14 

1 

192 

207 

76 

38 

62 

3 

8 

! 260 

284 

133 

81 

140 

9 

8 

193 

208 

28 

36 

% 40 

15 

10 

261 

285 

56 

14 

100 

15 

11 

194 

209 • 

207 

63 

134 

4 

0 

262 

286 

24 

08 

48 

13 

6 

195 

210 

4 

68 

4 

2 

10 

263 

287 

22 

540 

22 

3 

1 

196 

211 

690 

12 

146 

11 

8 

264 

288 

477 

85 

728 

12 

0 

197 

212 

66 

66 

39 

3 

5 

265 

289 

149 

19 

163 

3 

11 

198 

213 


85 

163 

12 

7 

266 

290 

168 

1 

19 

13 

0 

0 










XXXIX 


'Sorlkl 

*0. 

• 

Toiwl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

'Serial 

No. 

ToujsI 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 


i 

Acres. Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres. Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

207 

291 

127 

25 

299 

1 

n 

335 

366 

10 

90 

3 

0 

0 

268 

294 

59 

95 

50 

10 

4 

336 

367 

89 

53 

47 

0 

0 

269 

295 

221 

68 

181 

8 

0 

337 

368 

87 

32 

36 

0 

0 

270 

290 

884 

20 

454 

1 

9 

338 

369 

34 

50 

51 

11 

10 

271 

298 

33 

08 

50 

5 

4 

339 

370 

10 

810 

12 

14 

9 

272 

299 

81 

73 

86 

14 

3 

340 

371 

7 

110 

19 

0 

2 

273 

300 

61 

46 

74 

13 

1 

341 

372 

76 

006 

45 

4 

8 

274 

301 

24 

40 

17 

0 

0 

342 

374 

165 

13 

161 

0 

7 

275 

302 

81 

26 

114 

12 

5 

343 

375 

154 

37 

104 

4 

4 

276 

303 

ii 

37 

22 

1 

1 

344 

376 

312 

77 

135 

14 

0 

277 

304 

66 

36 

42 

5 

7 

345 

377 

324 

21 

168 

0 

0 

278 

305 

79 

45 

64 

14 

5 

346 

378 

882 

53 

218 

1 

0 

279 

306 

87 

70 

78 

10 

8 

347 

379 

212 

50 

252 

12 

0 

280 

307 

37 

28 

23 

13 

0 

348 

380 

61 

44 

41 

0 

0 

281 

308 

74 

65 

79 

6 

10 

349 

381 

1,015 

79 

223 

0 

0 

282 

309 

297 

12 

86 

0 

0 

350 

382 

19 

68 

36 

4 

7 

283 

310 

79 

56 

186 

0 

0 

351 

383 

42 

84 

32 

15 

3 

284 

311 

22 

73 

28 

4 

7 

352 

384 

136 

37 

86 

5 

0 

285 

312 

547 

15 

218 

11 

0 

353 

385 

5 

24 

11 

10 

*9 

286 

314 

64 

02 

76 

5 

11 

354 

386 

3 

62 

5 

8 

5 

287 

315 

24 

65 

29 

3 

3 

355 

387 

0 

42 

1 

4 

1 

288 

316 

1 

47 

o 

0 

0 

356 

388 

882 

45 

965 

8 

0 

289 

317 

250 

07 

nl 

15 

11 

357 

389 

107 

28 

17 

0 

0 

290 

318 

150 

26 

224 

6 

11 

358 

390 

249 

89 

108 

0 

0 

291 

319 

117 

87 

80 

10 

1 

359 

391 

72 

02 

76 

14 

3 

292 

320 

35 

94 

23 

3 

4 

360 

392 

374 

74 

155 

4 

0 

293 

321 

145 

78 

28 

12 

11 

361 

393 

71 

85 

4 

0 

0 

294 

322 

149 

35 

24 

4 

1 

362 

394 

161 

71 

174 

14 

0 

295 

323 

25 

85 

35 

13 

3 

363 

395 

3,195 

885 

850 

0 

0 

296 

324 

73 

80 

10 

0 

0 

364 

396 

010 

43 

38 

0 

0 

297 

325 

483 

36 

138 

3 

3 

365 

397 

8 

480 

21 

0 

0 

298 

326 

853 

43 

150 

0 

0 

366 

398 

720 

29 

64 

0 

0 

299 

327 

1 ,306 

72 

128 

0 

0 

367 

399 

1,223 

99 

20 

0 

0 

300 

328 

131 

94 

176 

0 

0 

368 

400 

126 

820 

29 

0 

0 

301 

329 

33 

33 

• 20 

2 

2 

309 

401 

29 

21 

13 

0 

0 

302 

330 

48 

33 

84 

12 

0 

370 

402 

109 

94 

67 

0 

0 

303 

331 

1,035 

13 

650 

0 

11 

371 

403 

59 

10 

86 

9 

11 

304 

332 

78 

07 

107 

15 

8 

372 

404 

224 

54 

172 

13 

11' 

305 

333 

165 

14 

202 

S 

7 

373 

405 

112 

99 

47 

8 

9 

300 

334 

56 

82 

27 

12 

0 

374 

406 

137 

82 

13 

5 

0 

307 

335 

842 

53 

682 

14 

0 

375 

407 

103 

44 

36 

9 

10 

308 

330 

227 

54 

108 

14 

0 

376 

408 

253 

30 

195 

5 

1 

309 

337 

111 

99 

70 

0 

0 

377 

409 

100 

49 

228 

8 

7 

310 

338 

370 

31 

210 

0 

0 

378 | 

410 

115 

78 

49 

8 

10 

311 

339 

56 

05 

34 

4 

0 

379 

411 

44 

21 

33 

15 

1 

312 

340 

56 

45 

71 

0 

1 

380 

412 

395 

85 

257 

0 

0 

313 

341 

16 

77 

19 

4 

7 

381 

413 

275 

81 

51 

0 

0 

314 

342 

141 

450 

155 

11 

5 

382 

414 

85 

99 

34 

0 

7 

315 

343 

88 

29 

154 

15 

0 

383 

415 

374 

75 

279 

10 

2 

316 

344 

284 

20 

51 

0 

0 

384 

410 

212 

91 

68 

0 

0 

317 

345 

136 

130 

85 

0 

0 

385 

417 

388 

24 

63 

0 

0 

318 

340 

308 

045 

198 

0 

0 

380 

419 

3 

48 

4 

12 

0 

319 

347 

119 

19 

41 

6 

11 1 

387 

420 

3 

2° 

5 

12 

6 

320 

348 

68 

66 

25 

7 

0 

388 

421 

1 

03 

0 

15 

8 

321 

350 

14 

780 

78 

10 

7 

389 

422 

4 

23 

3 

5 

0 

322 

351 

189 

39 

163 

i 

9 

390 

424 

120 

04 

28 

0 

0 

323 

352 

150 

27 

27 

0 

0 

391 

425 

1,503 

17 

466 

7 

0 

324 

354 

1,161 

22 

305 

12 

6 

392 

426 

195 

47 

262 

4 

2 

325 

355 

2,099 

51 

135 

0 

0 

393 

427 

78 

11 

9 

8 

0 

326 

356 

80 

09 

21 

0 

0 

394 

428 

357 

41 

9 

4 

0 

327 

357 

183 

26 

1 124 13 

8 

395 

429 

160 

08 

101 

0 

0 

328 

358 

75 

71 

109 

13 

11 

396 

430 

430 

00 

10 

13 

0 

329 

359 

6 

37 

8 

9 

5 

397 

431 

63 

32 

31 

8 


330 

360 

265 

60 

108 

0 

0 

398 

432 

301 

74 

195 

8 

6 

331 

361 

161 

92 

48 

0 

0 

399 

433 

48 

02 

17 

13 

10 

332 

363 

44 

68 

23 

15 

1 

400 

434 

7 

66 

27 

12 

7 

333 

364 

6 

53 

6 

8 

2 

401 

435 

8 

31 

14 

10 

4 

334 

365 

965 

36 

32 

8 

0 

402 

436 

»6 

63 

7 

1 

4 


20 a 









si 


Serial 

No. 

Tousl 

No. 

Area. 

Beveuue. 


Tousl 

No. 

Area. 


Beyenue. 

• 

. « 



Acres. 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

■ 


Acres. 

Dec. 

r 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

403 

438 

0 

76 

1 

1 

9 

WPttm 

514 

172 

00 

7 

8 

0 

404 

439 

0 

61 

3 

2 

10 

m 

515 

33 

09 

16 

4 

0 

405 

441 

2 

59 . 

4 

8 

6 

s 

516 

392 

03 

85 

12 

0 

406 

442 

0 

90 

4 

4 

3 

474 

517 

57 

48 

16 

• 6 

0 

407 

443 

3 

44 

8 

7 

10 

475 

518 

191 

73 

69 

1 

6 

408 

444 

8 

27 

10 

10 

2 

476 

519 

72 

36 

24 

7 

0 

409 

445 

4 

53 

12 

2 

4 

477 

520 

124 

00 

0 

6 

0 

410 

446 

21 

90 

8 

0 

0 

478 

521 

226 

12 

4 

8 

0 

411 

447 

58 

10 

1 

4 

0 

479 

522 

48 

07 

5 

0 

0 

412 

448 

114 

17 

133 

14 

9 

480 

523 

75 

23 

0 

8 

0 

413 

449 

14 

36 

31 

7 

10 

481 

524 

164 

89 

5 

0 

0 

414 

450 

79 

' 39 

52 

i 

5 

482 

525 

72 

62 

79 

9 

4 

415 

451 

28 

10 

41 

5 

6 

483 

526 

114 

89 

79 

9 

4 

416 

452 

214 

07 

155 

8 

0 

484 

527 

37 

64 

9 

0 

0 

417 

453 

3,223 

71 

528 

0 

0 

485 

528 

88 

53 

34 

3 

0 

418 

454 

101 

99 

70 

0 

0 

486 

529 

68 

82 

22 

0 

0 

419 

455 

787 

48 

365 

14 

5 

487 

530 

41 

21 

35 

•14 

0 

420 

456 

70 

34 

82 

4 

6 

488 

531 

108 

43 

34 

14 

0 

4§1 

457 

4 

69 

5 

11 

1 

489 

532 

158 

06 

20 

7 

0 

422 

458 

7 

98 

6 

8 

5 

490 

533 

34 

14 

6 

0 

0 

423 

459 

15 

80 

20 

3 

5 

491 

534 

74 

65 

36 

6 

0 

424 

461 

0 

26 

0 

s 

5 

492 

535 

240 

ii 

12 

0 

0 

425 

462 

0 

73 

0 

10 

0 

493 

536 

133 

57 

15 

8 

0 

426 

463 

0 

54 

1 

0 

0 

494 

537 

77 

27 

75 

8 

0 

427 

465 

4 

25 

1 

4 

0 

495 

538 

46 

49 

33. 

0 

0 

428 

466 

39 

40 

13 

0 

0 

496 

539 

82 

87 

46 

12 

0 

429 

467 

385 

59 

37 

0 

0 

497 

540 

147 

35 

25 

0 

0 

430 

468 

583 

15 

112 

0 

0 

498 

541 

68 

96 

60 

15 

0 

431 

469 

262 

635 

315 

9 

0 

499 

542 

740 

20 

1 

8 

0 

432 

470 

2,219 

73 

202 

2 

0 

500 

543 

no 

58 

90 

6 

0 

433 

471 

542 

37 

11 

8 

0 

501 

544 

46 

38 

60 

0 

0 

434 

472 

6,248 

870 

904 

10 

0 

502 

545 

41 

18 

44 

0 

0 

435 

473 

82 

24 

40 

0 

0 

503 

547 

64 

04 

25 

9 

0 

436 

474 

377 

07 

242 

4 

0 

504 ' 

548 

51 

71 

17 

0 

0 

437 

475 

3,433 

67 

393 

12 

0 

505 

549 

83 

51 

. 33 

0 

a 

438 

476 

2,157 

44 

208 

0 

0 

506 

550 

45 

94 

37 

0 

0 

439 

477 

1,523 

73 

277 

0 

0 

507 

551 

368 

18 

36 

0 

0 

440 

478 

2,596 

57 

1,007 

0 

0 

508 

552 

66 

29 

66 

5 

0 

441 

479 

196 

83 

190 

11 

8 

509 

554 

41 

55 

29 

0 

0 

442 

480 

81 

34 

113 

12 

11 

510 

555 

210 

42 

56 

0 

0 

443 

481 

103 

01 

109 

0 

0 

511 

556 

440 

27 

36 

0 

0 

444 

482 

59 

36 

73 

9 

8 

512 

557 

196 

95 

2 

8 

0 

445 

483 

404 

88 

32 

0 

0 

513 

558 

50 

27 

26 

0 

0 

446 

484 

6,868 

96 

274 

0 

0 

514 

559 

187 

51 

50 

0 

0 

447 

485 

208 

48 

165 

12 

2 

515 

560 

46 

68 

78 

8 

0 

448 

488 

0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

516 

561 

55 

75 

12 

0 

0 

449 

490 

0 

120 

16 

0 

0 

517 

563 

410 

35 

169 

4 

0 

450 

493 

44 

86 

84 

0 

0 

1 518 

564 

148 

93 

104 

0 

0 

451 

494 

100 

70 

101 

6 

0 

519 

565 

65 

11 

9 

5 

0 

452 

495 

10 

18 

19 

0 

0 

520 

566 

58 

950 

53 

15 

4 

453 

496 

355 

79 

128 

0 

0 

521 

567 

95 

69 

40 

8 

0 

454 

497 

68 

01 

65 

0 

0 

522 

568 

394 

03 

17 

12 

0 

455 

498 

86 

32 

40 

4 

0 

523 

569 

808 

70 

162 

13 

0 

456 

499 

144 

75 

12 

0 

0 

524 

570 

50 

83 

11 

0 

0 

457 

500 

35 

62 

31 

6 

0 

525 

571 

145 

52 

150 

0 

0 

458 

501 

111 

24 

24 

0 

0 

526 

572 

99 

97 

30 

11 

0 

459 

502 

211 

83 

189 

4 

0 

527 

573 

46 

23 

15 

0 

0 

460 

503 

558 

36 

205 

0 

0 

528 

574 

150 

63 

69 

0 

0 

461 

504 

258 

59 

55 

0 

0 

529 

5 75 

73 

41 

146 

0 

a 

462 

505 

159 

38 

26 

2 

0 

530 

577 

136 

55 

60 

0 

0 

463 

506 

107 

67 

95 

0 

0 

531 

*578 

. 13 

46 

5 

0 

a 

464 

507 

696 

05 

173 

0 

0 

532 

579 

> 51 

67 

10 

0 

0 

t65 

508 

195 

29 

% 13 

0 

0 

533 

580 

#i‘- 181 

73 

33 

0 

0 

466 

509 

39 

33 

15 

0 

0 

534 

581 

54 

24 

26 

0 

0 

467 

510 

155 

90 

24 

0 

0 

535 

582 

79 

71 

25 

13 

0 

468 

511 

47 

94 

10 

0 

0 

536 

583 

89 

30 

38 

0 

0 

469 

512 

142 

86 

17 

13 

0 

537 

585 

67 

14 

17 

0 

0 

470 

513 

139 

02 

46 

0 

0 

538 

586 

35 

92 

13 

11 

0 









xli 


' Serial 
•No, 


Area. 

Revenue. 

Serial 

No. 

To ml 
No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 


T 

Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres. Dec. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

530 

687 

55 

44 

101 

l 

0 

607 

677 

100 

49 

30 

0 

7 

540 

588 

166 

61 

47 

2 

0 

608 

678 

43 

39 

13 

4ii 

541 

589 

158 

58 

43 

0 

0 

609 

679 

27 

45 

11 

13 

2 

542 < 

690 

31 

69 

29 

0 

0 

610 

682 

64 

11 

34 

9 

0 

543 

591 

44 

84 

17 

0 

0 

611 

683 

16 

26 

5 

6 

5 

544 

592 

77 

12 

38 

4 

0 

612 

684 

15 

95 

4 

12 

9 

545 

593 

72 

30 

16 

0 

0 

613 

685 

2 

92 

i 

13 10 

546 

594 

170 

96 

101 

7 

0 

614 

686 

1 

32 

0 

7 

6 

547 

595 

28 

00 

17 

7 

0 

615 

687 

8 

41 

i 

1 

1 

548 

596 

118 

51 

132 

5 

0 

616 

688 

5 

34 

i 

11 

9 

540 

597 

73 

98 

57 

0 

0 

617 

689 

4 

25 

1 

6 

5 

550 

598 

86 

36 

31 

11 

0 

618 

690 

3 

53 

0 

14 11 

551 

599 

65 

43 

66 

12 

6 

619 

691 

4 

43 

0 

5 11 

552 

600 

481 

73 

133 

2 

0 

620 

692 

i 

58 

0 

4 

3 

553 

601 

203 

39 

236 

14 

0 

621 

739 

18 

19 

4 

6 

5 

554 

602 

154 

07 

33 

0 

0 

622 

740 

16 

27 

3 

1 

1 

555 

603 

58 

55 

39 

3 

6 

623 

741 

10 

90 

7 

7 

6 

556 

604 

44 

96 

I 

7 

0 

624 

742 

52 

47 

ii 

ii. 

9 

557 

605 

621 

62 

122 

0 

0 

625 

743 

8 

43 

1 

1 

1 

558 


8 

39 

i 

10 

0 

626 

744 

14 

07 

3 

11 

9 

559 

607 

i 

81 

8 

5 

0 

627 

745 

1 

03 

1 

2 

2 

560 

608 

48 

66 

2 

0 

0 

628 

746 

3 

77 

1 

11 

8 

561 

609 

15 

05 

10 

1 

0 

629 

747 

11 

90 

2 

10 

8 

562 

610 

43 

90 

3 

8 

0 

630 

748 

6 

25 

2 

10 

8 

563 

611 

7 

96 

1 

2 

0 

631 

749 

6 

44 

1 

5 

4 

564 


9 

56 

0 

5 

0 

632 

750 

9 

61 

2 

6 

5 

565 

mm 

3 

02 

3 

0 

0 

633 

751 

2 

76 

1 

2 

2 

566 

616 

3 

15 

3 

9 

0 

634 

752 

4 

96 

1 

1 

1 

567 

Kiirl 

12 

64 

17 

13 

0 

635 

753 

6 

52 

2 

6 

5 

568 

618 

37 

97 

16 

14 

8 

636 

754 

1 

26 

1 

1 

1 

560 

619 

89 

18 

41 

0 

0 

637 

755 

4 

86 

1 

8 

6 

570 

620 

65 

70 

171 

10 

0 

638 

756 

4 

26 

1 

13 

1 

671 

621 

137 

93 

135 

5 

0 

639 

757 

4 

02 

.1 

13 

10 

572 

622 

49 

83 

30 

6 

0 

640 

758 

5 

90 

1 

2 

1 

573 

623 

30 

57 

• 6 

0 

0 

641 

759 

34 

83 

2 

14 

0 

574 

624 

94 

24 

78 

6 

0 

642 

760 

20 

68 

28 

12 

o 

9 

2 

575 

576 

625 

626 

81 

117 

65 

05 

68 

27 

8 

8 

0 

0 

643 

644 

761 

763 

34 

2 

00 

42 

38 

1 

1 

14 

577 

627 

38 

555 

58 

7 

0 

645 

764 

1 

33 

0 

8 

1 

578 

628 

193 

57 

51 

6 

0 

646 

765 

17 

68 

16 

7 

6 

579 

629 

56 

43 

89 

0 

0 

647 

766 

88 

39 

40 

0 

0 

580 

630 

106 

47 

12 

12 

0 

648 

767 

61 

37 

19 

3 

2 

581 

631 

197 

24 

37 

5 

0 

649 

768 

38 

45 

17 

1 

o 

582 

632 

168 

70 

49 

13 

0 

650 

770 

4 

09 

2 

2 

2 

583 

633 

520 

62 

373 

10 

0 

651 

773 

14 

99 

3 

3 

2 

584 

634 

99 

82 

34 

0 

0 

652 

774 

5 

37 

5 

13 

10 

585 

635 

226 

19 

59 

3 

0 

653 

775 

7 

8.3 

2 

0 

0 

586 

636 

52 

41 

85 

6 

0 

654 

776 

5 

41 

2 

14 

11 

587 

637 

55 

05 

50 

3 

0 

655 

777 

19 

05 

3 

3 

2 

588 

638 

114 

76 

89 

7 

0 

656 

778 

6 

48 

5 

5 

4 

589 

640 

81 

25 

43 

3 

6 

657 

779 

32 

76 

9 

6 

0 

590 

641 

45 

27 

9 

10 

0 

658 

780 

7 

62 

2 

2 

2 

591 

642 

194 

29 

98 

0 

0 

659 

781 

14 

17 

2 

2 

1 

592 

mm 

99 

57 

55 

10 

0 

660 

782 

15 

11 

2 

*7 

2 

593 

644 

28 

19 

13 

0 

0 

661 

783 

20 

68 

4 

4 

3 

504 

645 

10 

32 

9 

3 

0 

662 

784 

12 

86 

4 

14 

11 

595 

646 

8 

■33 

9 

6 

0 

663 

785 

12 

23 

3 

3 

2 

596 

647 

9 

71 

8 

0 

0 

664 

786 

6 

56 

3 

3 

2 

597 

648 

21 

19 

6 

9 

0 

665 

787 

13 

38 

3 

3 

2 

598 

649 

6 

94 

8 

13 

0 

666 

788 

5 

19 

1 

1 

1 

599 

650 

29 

47 

25 

4 

0 

667 

789 

7 

34 

3 

3 

2 

600 

651 

198 

<4. 

38 

7 

0 

668 

790 

23 

18 

4 

4 

3 

601 

652 

507 

23 

84 

4 

0 

669 

791 

5 

9 

o 

o 

2. 

602 

653 

311 

26 

61 

13 

0 

670 

792 

7 

68 

2 

2 

2 

603 

654 

70 

48 

31 

6 

11 

671 

793 

9 

5 

2 

10 

8 

604 

674 

200 

56 

47 

3 

3 

672 

794 

32 

12 

9 

3 

0 

605 

675 

197 

40 

29 

15 

3 

673 

796 

4 

3 

0 

8 

6 

606 

676 

58 

19 

23 

10 

4 

674 

797 

14 

94 

2 

2 

1 

















xiii 


Serial 

No. 

Tousl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Pedal 

No. 

Tousl 

No. 

Area. 

A 

Revenue. 

i 

- 1 



Acres 

Dec. 

Rs 

. A. 

P. 



* 

Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

675 

801 

4 

38 

3 

3 

2 

743 

874 

no 

36 

107 

10 

0 

676 

802 

7 

32 

2 

4 

3 

744 

875 

30 

56 

14 

8 

0 

6f7 

803 

3 

46 

1 

3 

3 

745 

876 

117 

29 

4 

9 

0 

678 

804 

6 

86 

1 

3 

2 

746 

878 

140 

48 

62 


0 

679 

805 

7 

76 

1 

1 

i 

747 

879 

43 

86 

48 

13 

0 

680 


10 

14 

1 

2 

2 

748 

880 

51 

37 

23 

10 

0 

681 

807 

8 

33 

2 

10 

8 

749 

881 

7 

60 

16 

10 

0 

682 

808 

8 

84 

2 

4 

3 

750 

882 

4 

82 

6 

7 

0 

685 

909 

3 

05 

1 

i 

1 

751 

883 

10 

10 

5 

14 

0 

684 

810 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

752 

884 

3 

15 

5 

5 

0 

685 

811 

7 

19 

1 

i 

1 

753 

885 

85 

44 

25 

9 

0 

686 

812 

3 

91 

1 

i 

1 

754 

886 

45 

78 

24 

7 

0 

687 

813 

2 

57 

l 

3 

4 

755 

887 

41 

18 

31 

12 

0 

688 

814 

13 

12 

1 

4 

11 

756 

888 

19 

19 

5 

15 

4 

689 

815 

16 

5 

4 

4 

3 

757 

889 

4 

75 

4 

0 

3 

690 

816 

1 

10 

0 

8 

6 

758 

890 

4 

41 

3 

12 

0 

691 

817 

830 

67 

484 

0 

0 

759 

891 

19 

54 

6 

5 

3 

692 

818 

135 

6 

73 

5 

10 

760 

892 

39 

73 

57 

i 

0 

693 

819 

105 

84 

136 

8 

5 

761 

893 

39 

73 

36 

14 

0 

694 

821 

274 

30 

73 

6 

0 

762 

894 

82 

89 

15 

6 

0 

695 

822 

28 

21 

24 

8 

6 

763 

895 

86 

03 

24 

0 

0 

696 

823 

151 

19 

23 

7 

6 

764 

896 

128 

25 

26 

0 

0 

697 

824 

169 

6 

48 

6 

5 

765 

898 

50 

52 

16 

0 

0 

698 

825 

8 

41 

10 

4 

5 

766 

900 

436 

42 

230 

13 

0 

699 

826 

45 

18 

18 

2 

2 

767 

902 

60 

89 

26 

3 

0 

700 

827 

18 

6 

8 

10 

o 

768 

903 

55 

47 

25 

5 

0 

701 

828 

2 

36 

i 

13 

4 

769 

906 

63 

22 

58 

1 

2 

702 

829 

15 

65 | 

2 

10 

8 

770 

907 

11 

70 

i 

0 

0 

703 

830 

2 

87 

2 

10 

8 

771 

90S 

154 

84 

166 

0 

0 

704 

834 

30 

93 

30 

6 

9 

772 

909 

239 

290 

121 

5 

0 

705 

835 

12 

53 

6 

7 

6 

773 

910 

113 

90 

91 

6 

0 

706 

836 

0 

68 

1 

10 

9 

774 

911 

186 

74 

98 

0 

ft 

707 

837 

1 

94 

7 

2 

ii 

775 

912 

73 

74 

70 

2 

0 

708 

838 

168 

56 

123 

12 

10 

776 

913 

46 

27 

42 

0 

0 

709 

839 

43 

1 

16 

2 

0 

777 

914 

• 81 

20 

107 

0 

0 

710 

840 

104 

39 

54 

id 

8 

778 

915 

27 

34 

5 

4 

0 

711 

841 

66 

50 

39 

13 

0 

779 

916 

19 

11 

5 

8 

0 

712 


240 

50 

33 

12 

0 

780 

917 

1 

86 

1 

8 

0 

713 


122 

28 

42 

13 

0 

781 

919 

57 

76 

63 

0 

0 

714 

845 

42 

76 

42 

12 

0 

782 

920 

290 

59 

171 

14 

0 

715 

846 

149 

12 

47 

14 

0 

783 

921 

447 

48 

179 

0 

0 

716 

1 847 

114 

59 

44 

0 

0 

784 

922 

12 

98 

25 

0 

0 

717 

j 848 

30 

14 

4 

2 

0 

7 85 

923 

66 

72 

72 

0 

0 

718 

849 

83 

96 

12 

4 

0 

786 

924 

26 

61 

11 

0 

0 

719 

850 

29 

0 

12 

10 

0 

787 

925 

33 

47 

16 

0 

0 

720 

851 

28 

47 

13 

7 

0 

788 

926 

11 

57 

17 

0 

0 

721 

852 

21 

17 

11 

5 

0 

789 

927 

20 

78 

23 

0 

0 

722 

853 

20 

54 

12 

15 

0 

790 

928 

21 

56 

15 

0 

0 

723 

854 

71 

14 

13 

14 

0 

791 

929 

299 

49 

43 

0 

0 

724 

855 

79 

78 

44 

9 

0 

792 

930 

50 

31 

132 

0 

0 

725 

856 

49 

65 

23 

4 

0 

793 

931 

120 

10 

54 

0 

ft 

726 

857 

32 

52 

60 

5 

0 

794 

932 

3,975 

80 

428 

0 

0 

727 

858 

1 840 

59 

410 

2 

0 

795 

933 

123 

59 

96 

0 

0 

728 

859 

301 

92 

77 

0 

0 

796 

934 

122 

880 

163 

0 

0 

729. 

860 

5 

74 

4 

2 

0 

797 

936 

50 

42 

18 

14 

0 

730 

861 

362 

88 

138 

13 

0 

798 

937 

50 

46 

15 

10 

0 

731 

862 

63 

15 

35 

13 

0 

799 

938 

140,393 

857 

731 

7 

10 

732 

863 

169 

83 

92 

5 

0 

800 

939 

72 

85 

30 

0 

0 

733 

864 

121 

98 

27 

14 

8 

801 

940 

168 

69 

21 

8 

0 

734 

865 

112 

41 

15 

12 

0 

802 

941 

1 

33 

1 

0 

0 

735 

866 

29 

53 

30 

8 

0 

803 

942 

133 

12 

102 

0 

0 

736 

867 

70 

94 

45 

0 

0 

804 

943 

364 

06 

63 

0 

0 

737 

868 

288 

7 

% 44 

13 

0 

805 

944 

■ H , 75 

20 

53 

0 

0 

738 

869 

93 

59 

82 

0 

0 

806 

945 

29 

75 

33 

0 

0 

739 

870 

495 

12 

167 

0 

0 

807 

946 

70 

48 

64 

0 

0 

740 

871 

59 

185 

90 

14 

0 

808 

947 

2 

440 

1 

0 

0 

741 

872 

603 

23 

40 

6 

6 

809 

949 

27 

89 

9 

0 

0 

742 

873 

583 

96 

162 

10 

0 

810 

950 

16 

16 

0 

12 

0 












•Serial 

No. 

• . 


Area. 

Kevenuc. 

. Serial 

No. 

Touzt 

No. 

Area. 

It even re. 



Acres 

Doc. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres 

Dec. 

■ 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

81 1 

951 

153 

83 

127 

0 

0 

879 

1023 

4 

31 

19 

6 

0 

812 

952 

5 

790 

2 

0 

0 

880 

1025 

3 

57 

19 

8 

0 

813 

953 

36 675 

19 

0 

0 

881 

1033 

9 

93 

• • • 

* 


814 

954 

89 

83 

123 

0 

0 

882 

1036 

8 

86 

• • • 

* 


815 < 

955 

180 

06 

121 

0 

0 

883 

1038 

11 

22 

* 

* 


810 

956 

10 

66 

14 

0 

0 

884 

1039 

9 

71 




817 

957 

170 

04 

57 

0 

0 

885 

1042 

9 

37 

1 

4 

0 

818 

958 

78 

71 

28 

0 

0 

886 

1044 

0 

67 

0 

5 

0 

819 

959 

217 

51 

471 

0 

0 

887 

1045 

10 

35 

134 

13 

0 

820 

960 

20 

12 

22 

0 

0 

888 

1046 

9 

93 

1 

6 

0 

821 

961 

490 

60 

124 

0 

0 

889 

1047 

10 

26 

12 

10 

0 

822 

962 

327 

14 

15 

12 

0 

890 

1048 

9 

72 

7 

7 

0 

823 

963 

0 

31 

1 

8 

0 

891 

1049 

4 

10 

« • « 

# ♦ 


824 

964 

72 

86 

42 

0 

0 

892 

1050 

4 

92 

2 

1 

0 

825 

965 

1 

50 

110 

5 

0 

893 

1066 

0 

58 

m 9 • 

* 


826 

966 

70 

93 

14 

8 

0 

894 

1067 

9 

72 

. • • 

. * 


827 

967 

275 

87 

141 

0 

0 

895 

1068 

7 

42 

39 

0 

0 

828 

968 

151 

39 

89 

0 

0 

896 

1069 

u 

58 

25 

0 

0 

829 

969 

155 

00 

70 

0 

0 

897 

1071 

10 

81 

0 

3 

• 0 

830 

970 

45 

39 

27 

0 

0 

898 

1073 

10 

40 

• • • 

* 


831 

971 

17 

62 

6 

4 

0 

899 

1074 

9 

90 

• • • 

. * 


832 

972 

133 

5 

10 

0 

0 

900 

1075 

8 

58 

• • • 

.* 


833 

973 

33 

40 

26 

6 

0 

901 

1076 

10 

83 

14 

0 

0 

834 

974 

1,989 

39 

89 

14 

0 

902 

1077 

10 

45 

18 

0 

0 

835 

975 

50 

04 

2 

0 

0 

903 

1078 

n 

71 

■ . . 

* 


830 

• 970 

119 

85 

0 

5 

0 

904 

1079 

9 

84 

• • • 

* 


837 

979 

4 

59 

5 

7 

0 

905 

1080 

4 

00 

. . . 

♦ 


838 

980 

32 

31 

25 

4 

0 

906 

1081 

S 

48 

. . . 

* 


839 

981 

24,464 

05 

325 

12 

8 

907 

1082 

S 

91 

16 

13 

3 

840 

982 

5,956 

89 

91 

15 

0 

908 

1083 

36 

66 

15 

0 

2 

841 

983 

4,683 

07 

225 

11 

0 

909 

1084 

37 

05 

15 

0 

3 

842 

984 

12,358 

39 

78 

8 

0 

910 

1092 

0 

138 

36 

0 

0 

843 

985 

6,409 

62 

182 

1 

11 

911 

1093 

49 

66 

15 

2 

0 

844 

986 

4,862 

91 

40 

10 

0 

912 

1094 

67 

(50 

45 

10 

3 

845 

987 

8,940 

73 

, 113 

7 

0 

913 

1095 

33 

86 

22 

13 

2 

840 

988 

16,760 

51 

192 

8 

0 

914 

1096 

33 

85 

22 

13 

1 

847 

989 

29,391 

18 

505 

11 

(•» 

915 

1097 

135 

27 

91 

4 

7 

848 

990 

25,754 

46 

524 

2 

3 

916 

1098 

165 

19 

102 

0 

9 

849 

991 

35,863 

52 

212 

9 

s 

917 

1099 

0 

09 

0 

1 

11 

850 

992 

88,099 

99 

! 247 

10 

7 

918 

1100 

39 

91 

37 

0 

0 

851 

993 

48,721 

27 

759 

13 

8 

919 

1101 

94 

40 

120 

4 

0 

852 

994 

85,260 

99 

372 

14 

0 

920 

1102 

7 

36 ; 

1 

.> 

0 

853 

995 

79,362 

71 

2,657 

13 

9 

921 

1 103 

48 

20 

44 

14 

0 

854 

996 

346 

04 

75 

0 

0 

922 

1 104 

36 

06 

40 

4 

0 

855 

997 

3 

85 

33 

0 

0 

923 

1105 

28 

41 

37 

1 

0 

850 

998 

15 

SO 

9 

0 

0 

924 

1106 

4 

03 

3 

4 

5 

857 

999 

4 

09 

6 

0 

0 

925 

1107 

0 

51 

0 

6 

5 

858 

1000 

0 

47 

0 

12 

0 

926 

1108 

1 

84 

1 3 

4 

3 

859 

1001 

1 

15 

2 

9 

0 

927 

1109 

4 

75 

5 

7 

7 

860 

1002 

0 

50 

I 

0 

0 

928 

1110 

8 

11 

11 

12 

0 

861 

1003 

0 

82 

0 

7 

0 

929 

1111 

0 

13 

0 

2 

3 

862 

1004 

0 

38 

0 

2 

0 

930 

1112 

•i 

30 

•> 

15 

0 

863 

1005 

1 

95 1 

2 

4 

0 

931 

1113 

3 

82 

4 

*> 

9 

864 

1006 

1 

64 

2 

0 

0 

932 

1114 

.» 

30 

1 

11 

9 

865 

1007 

1 

29 

1 

6 

0 

933 

1115 

1 

18 

0 

15 

3 

866 

1008 

0 

65 

0 

10 

0 

934 

1116 

1 

77 

1 

9 

3 

867 

1009 

0 

77 

1 

0 

0 

935 

1117 

1 

11 

0 

6 

11 

868 

1010 

0 

43 

2 

0 

0 

930 

1118 

1 

38 

1 

2 

0 

869 

1011 

1 

20 

I 

8 

0 

937 

1119 

o 

58 

0 

5 

0 

870 

1012 

1 

50 

1 

6 

0 

938 

1121 

1 

41 

1 

3 

0 

871 

1014 

0 

89 

0 

6 

0 

939 

1122 

11 

07 

2 

14 

6 

872 ! 

1016 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

940 

1 123 

4 

95 

2 

0 

8 

873 

■ 

0 

07 

0 

2 

0 

941 

1124 

6 

05 

. . . 

, . 


874 

B 

0 

48 

0 

11 

0 

942 

1125 

159 

15 

161 

6 

0 

875 


45 

02 

6 

11 

5 

943 

1126 

194 

21 

140 

13 

4 

876 


17 

01 

40 

0 

0 

944 

1 127 

221 

24 

241 

1 

0 

877 

1021 

1 

77 

9 

0 

0 

945 

1128 

80 

56 

35 

8 

0 

878 

1022 

1 

10 

7 

3 

0 

946 

1129 

21 

t 

04 

9 

4 

0 


Not settled. 
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Serial 

No. 

Toosl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

1 Sepal 

tbusl 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

fl 



■ 

Acres. 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres. 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

947 

EH 

33 

15 

27 

5 

0 

1015 

1198 

571 

70 

163 

9 

0 

948 

ISO 

17 

93 

20 

0 

0 

1016 

1199 

11 

26 

6 

12 

0 

949 

Big 

29 

94 

18 

9 

3 

1017 

1200 

56 

07 

28 

9 

0 

950 

mm 

138 

82 

87 

3 

0 

1018 

1201 

10 

08 

8 

5 

0 

951 

1134 

16 

92 

12 

12 

0 

1019 

1202 

23 

95 

12 

y 

0 

952 

1135 

96 

00 

37 

6 

0 


1203 

50 

88 

13 

9 

0 

953 

1136 

17 

5 

8 

10 

0 

1021 

1204 

141 

18 

91 

13 

0 

954 

1137 

29 

47 

1 

3 

0 

1022 

1205 

41 

71 

13 

14 

0 

955 

1138 

37 

95 

25 

5 

0 


1206 

63 

47 

34 

10’ 

0 

956 

1139 

28 

83 

23 

10 

0 

1024 

1207 

23 

18 

18 

8 

0 

957 

1140 

48 

02 

63 

0 

0 

1025 

1208 

34 

30 

39 

0 

0 

958 

1141 

7 

92 

5 

15 

0 

1026 

1209 

3 

72 

4 

10 

0 

959 

1142 

30 

10 

23 

11 

’0 

1027 

1210 

0 

23 

2 

4 

0 

960 

1143 

58 

78 

21 

14 

0 

1028 

1211 

328 

16 

70 

5 

0 

961 

1144 

28 

79 

14 

10 

0 

1029 

1212 

93 

90 

51 

4 

0 

962 

1145 

70 

52 

36 

2 

0 

1030 

1213 

151 

63 

14 

2 

0 

963 

1146 

120 

14 

46 

7 

0 


1214 

516 

66 

39 

9 

0 

964 

1147 

39 

85 

18 

1 

0 


1215 

144 

15 

42 

3 

0 

965 

1148 

31 

49 

31 

0 

0 

1033 

1216 

73 

22 

31 

10 

0 

966 

1149 

52 

74 

23 

13 

0 

1034 

1217 

10 

34 

f> 

2 

0 

967 

1150 

199 

39 

78 

2 

0 


1218 

94 

62 

24 

4 

0 

968 

1151 

289 

67 

76 

12 

0 


1219 

2,548 

33 

402 

14 

0 

969 

1152 

49 

92 

25 

15 

0 

1037 

1220 

753 

79 

175 

3 

0 

970 

1153 

29 

78 

32 

9 

0 

1038 

1221 

658 

43 

111 

8 

0 

971 

1154 

68 

26 

21 

4 

8 


1222 

164 

78 

83 

0 

0 

972 

1155 

116 

24 

46 

12 

0 

1040 

1223 

28 

66 

32 

15 

0 

973 

1156 

55 

94 

29 

12 

0 

1041 

1224 

51 

93 

24 

fi 

0 

974 

1157 

92 

33 

35 

10 

0 

1042 

1225 

127 

78 

77 

1 

0 

975 

1158 

68 

15 

26 

3 

0 

1043 

1226 

99 

38 

53 

14 

0 

976 

1159 

166 

78 

57 

9 

0 

1044 

1227 

60 

31 

32 

13 

0 

977 

1160 

31 

94 

23 

7 

0 

1045 

1228 

96 

39 

57 

6 

0 

978 

1161 

111 

27 

58 

3 

0 

1046 

1229 

41 

64 

27 

13 

0 

979 

1162 

381 

20 

79 

7 

0 

1047 

1230 

69 

22 

74 

3 

0 

980 

1163 

48 

86 

21 

14 

0 

1048 

1231 

93 

53 

122 

1 

0 

981 

1164 

374 

46 

106 

6 

0 

1049 

1232 

63 

58 

38 

12 

0 

982 

1165 

29 

46 

14 

11 

0 

1050 

1233 

12 

94 

9 

0 

0 

983 

1166 

17 

11 

13 

5 

0 

1051 

1234 

129 

85 

53 

14 

0 

984 

1167 

24 

68 

21 

8 

0 

1052 

1235 

17 

88 

12 

12 

0 

985 

1168 

62 

22 

28 

15 

0 

1053 

1236 

79 

78 

41 

10 

0 

986 

1169 

211 

47 

105 

11 

0 

1054 

1237 

40 

45 

47 

10 

9 

987 

1170 

305 

21 

137 

10 

0 

1055 

1238 

155 

97 

35 

6 

0 

988 

1171 

38 

59 

36 

o 

0 

1056 

1239 

2,149 

61 

1,067 

6 

0 

989 

1172 

91 

32 

47 

4 

0 

1057 

1240 

541 

10 

418 

14 

0 

990 

1173 

j 52 

95 

41 

4 

0 

1058 

1241 

726 

56 

540 

3 

0 

991 

1174 

55 

40 

40 

10 

0 

1059 

1242 

494 

13 

360 

12 

0 

992 

1175 

101 

73 

29 

7 

0 

1060 

1243 

1,353 

66 

773 

11 

8 

993 

1176 

129 

44 

54 

2 

0 

1061 

1244 

3,996 

83 

1,110 

9 

0 

994 

1177 

367 

84 

211 

9 

0 

1062 

1 245 

3,134 

14 

229 

0 

0 

995 

1178 

20 

13 

13 

4 

0 

1063 

1246 

505 

42 

200 

3 

0 

996 

1179 

379 

49 

139 

6 

0 

1064 

1247 

1,178 

46 

314 

10 

0 

997 

1180 

61 

98 

12 

3 

0 

1065 

1248 

460 

08 

141 

3 

0 

998 

1181 

17 

42 

16 

14 

0 

1066 

1249 

169 

20 

47 12 

0 

999 

1182 

5 

49 

7 

12 

0 

1067 

1250 

677 

86 

169 10 

0 

1000 

1183 

53 

32 

13 

6 

0 

1068 

1251 

1,225 

95 

265 

12 

0 

1001 

1184 

32 

22 

17 

10 

0 

1069 

1252 

190 

80 

31 

0 

0 

1002 

1185 

44 

30 

37 

10 

0 

1070 

1253 

1,380 

81 

321 

4 

0 

1003 

1186 

34 

12 

22 

0 

0 

1071 

1254 

1,000 

44 

333 

7 

0 

1094 

1187 

64 

13 

13 

0 

0 

1072 

1255 

3,603 

49 

631 

9 

0 

1005 

1188 

20 

99 

16 

0 

0 

1073 

1256 

82 

83 

29 

4 

3 

1006 

1189 

20 

76 

12 

10 

0 

1074 

1257 

5 

09 

48 

8 

0 

1007 

1190 

21 

47 

10 13 

0 

1075 

1258 

3 

70 

6 

13 

0 

1008 

1191 

8 

33 

6 

11 

0 

1076 

1259 

6 

23 

10 

6 

0 

1009 

1192 

12 

68 

% 14 

10 

0 

1077 

1260 

.* 10 

60 

20 

10 

0 

1010 

1193 

48 

14 

24 

4 

0 

1078 

1261 

5 

64 

8 

12 

0 

1011 

1194 

83 

19 

41 

6 

0 

1079 

1262 ' 

11 

72 

26 10 

0 

1012 

1195 

414 

82 

180 

2 

0 

1080 

1263 

3 

36 

7 

1 

0 

1013 

1196 

1,068 

89 

301 

0 

0 

1081 

1264 

4 

42 

8 

11 

0 

1014 

1197 

58§ 

01 

209 

6 

0 

1082 

1265 

562 

90 

182 

15 

3 
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ferial 

SoJ 

B 

Area. 

Revenue. 

i 

Touzi 

flo. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



Acres Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1083 

1266 

310 

35 

99 

l 

0 

1151 

1342 

4 

65 

16 

5 

0 

1084 

1267 

94 

98 

175 

0 

0 

1152 

1343 

3 

97 

5 

0 

0 

1085 

1268 

0 

28 

0 

4 

6 

1153 

1344 

2 

63 

2 

12 

0 

1086- 

1269 

3 

05 

4 

0 

0 

1154 

1345 

3 

09 

4 

15 

0 

1087. 

1270 

7 

96 

8 

8 

7 

1155 

1346 

4 

76 

5 

7 

0 

1088 

1271 

5 

76 

7 

13 

0 

1156 

1347 

3 

82 

5 

7 

0 

1080 

1272 

03 

44 

75 

0 

0 

1157 

1348 

4 

48 

4 

3 

0 

1090 

1273 

26 

00 

. 7 

7 

5 

1158 

1349 

3 

15 

3 

6 

0 

1091 

1274 

0 

95 

3 

9 

0 

1159 

1350 

2 

74 

3 

9 

0 

1092 

1275 

822 

26 

170 

9 

0 

1160 

1351 

3 

56 

6 

i 

0 

1093 

1276 

0 245 

14 

4 

9 

1161 

1352 

3 

21 

6 

3 

0 

1094 

1277 

0 010 

2 

0 

0 

1162 

1353 

2 

34 

3 

3 

0 

1095 

1278 

0 

110 

5 

0 

0 

1163 

1354 

2 

53 

3 

6 

0 

1096 

1281 

0 

295 

1 

0 

0 

1164 

1355 

4 

07 

3 

8 

0 

1097 

1282 

0 

325 

30 

0 

0 

1165 

1356 

3 

42 

5 

9 

0 

1098 

1283 

3,264 

52 

344 

5 

0 

1166 

1357 

2 

58 

5 

3 

0 

1099 

1284 

3,485 

12 

835 

12 

9 

1167 

1358 

5 

62 

8 

12 

0 

1100 

1285 

783 

26 

118 

12 

3 

1168 

1359 

2 

85 

8 

2 

.0 

1101 

1286 

1,645 699 

663 

3 

0 

1169 

1360 

3 

73 

7 

6 

0 

1102 

1287 

2,722 

02 

419 

12 

6 

1170 

1361 

3 

10 

4 

15 

0 

1103 

1288 

4 

72 

8 

1 

0 

1171 

1362 

2 

08 

3 

5 

0 

1104 

1289 

668 

69 

72 

12 

0 

1172 

1363 

2 

59 

5 

6 

0 

1105 

1290 

17 

63 

14 

10 

0 

1173 

1364 

2 

83 

3 

4 

0 

1106 

1291 

20 

95 

3 

3 

0 

1174 

1365 

3 

32 

4 

10 

0 

1107 

•1292 

94 

81 

20 

14 

0 

1175 

1366 

3 

38 

9 

5 

0 

1108 

1293 

71 

90 

24 

14 

0 

1176 

1367 

3 

90 

S 

9 

0 

1109 

1294 

193 

44 

35 

i 

0 

1177 

1368 

6 

56 

9 

3 

0 

1110 

1295 

55 

44 

8 

12 

0 

1178 


4 

95 

8 

9 

0 

1111 

1296 

41 

72 

15 

4 

0 

1179 


3 

70 

8 

7 

0 

1112 

1297 

40 

28 

16 

i 

0 

1180 

1371 

8 

07 

12 

2 

0 

1113 

1298 

85 

68 

56 

9 

0 

1181 

1372 

3 

32 

3 

13 

0 

1114 

1299 

184 

86 

20 

0 

0 

1182 

1373 

4 

55 

7 

1 

0 

1115 

1300 

25 

17 

10 

i 

0 

1183 

1374 

4 

51 

5 

12 

0 

1116 

1301 

133 

07 

56 

4 

0 

1184 

1375 

2 

70 

4 

4 

0 

1117 

1302 

5,497 

24 

557 

5 

0 

1185 

1376 

2 

89 

i 

7 

0 

1118 

1303 

1,268 

11 

171 

12 

0 

1186 

1377 

3 

43 

2 

10 

0 

1119 

1304 

2,894 

40 

839 

12 

0 

1187 

1378 

3 

45 

4 

5 

0 

1120 

1305 

2,359 

48 

406 

5 

0 

1188 

1379 

1 

86 

3 

0 

0 

1121 

1306 

644 

91 

383 

13 

0 

1189 

1380 

2 

59 

4 

6 

0 

1122 

1307 

5 

63 

1 

11 

0 

1190 

1381 

1 

87 

3 

11 

0 

1123 

1308 

1,674 

94 

291 

12 

0 

1191 

1382 

2 

77 

3 

7 

0 

1124 

1309 

322 

98 

35 

7 

0 

1192 

1383 

2 

65 

2 

11 

0 

1125 

1310 

1,016 

65 

320 

o 

+* 

0 

1193 

1384 

3 

82 

6 

7 

0 

1126 

1311 

656 

56 

227 

6 

0 

1194 

1385 

3 

44 

3 

8 

0 

1127 

1312 

5 

75 

5 

8 

3 

1195 

1386 

2 

33 

3 

4 

0 

112$ 

1313 

920 

85 

148 

12 

0 

1196 

1387 

3 

31 

8 

7 

0 

1129 

1314 

257 

96 

40 

6 

0 

1197 

1388 

6 

08 

8 

4 

0 

1130 

1315 

42 

10 

11 

0 

0 

1198 

1389 

5 

15 

8 

10 

0 

1131 

1317 

109 

15 

33 

5 

0 

1199 

1390 

5 

70 

6 

12 

0 

1132 

1318 

32 

00 

4 

12 

0 

1200 

1391 

4 

55 

5 

12 

0 

1133 

1320 

75 

78 

36 

12 

0 

1201 

1392 

3 

28 

4 

8 

0 

1134 

1321 

95 

47 

13 

1 

0 

1202 

1393 

4 

05 

9 

6 

0 

1135 

1322 

404 

29 

90 

0 

0 

1203 

1394 

7 

27 

5 

8 

0 

1136 

4323 

72 

70 

305 

0 

0 

1204 

1395 

3 

90 

4 

13 

0 

1137 

1327 

1,61* 

48 

631 

15 

0 

1205 

1396 

3 

40 

5 

2 

0 

1138 

1328 

1,201 

29 

455 

0 

0 

1206 

1397 

3 

68 

3 

10 

0 

1139 

1329 

889 

00 

582 

5 

0 

1207 

1398 

4 

78 

8 

7 

0 

1140 

1330 

161 

15 

54 

1 

0 

1208 

1399 

3 

22 

4 

8 

0 

1141 

1332 

224 

79 

200 

0 

0 

1209 


4 

30 

6 

5 

0 

1142 

1333 

49 

39 

51 

0 

0 

1210 


3 

00 

5 

3 

0 

1143 

1334 

4 

30 

17 

8 

0 

1211 


5 

36 

9 

8 

0 

1144 

1335 

77 

76 

122 

0 

0 

1212 

1403 

2 

59 

2 

10 

0 

1145 

1336 

2 

70 

7 

3 

0 

1213 

1404 

3 

77 

6 

1 

0 

1146 

1337 

5 

11 

4 

13 

0 

1214 

1405 

3 

21 

3 

2 

0 

1147 

1338 

1 

76 

1 

8 

0 

1215 

1406 

5 

09 

7 

6 

0 

1148 

1339 

3 

81 

6 

4 

0 

1216 

1407 

4 

07 

5 

11 

0 

1149 

1340 

2 

96 

4 

1 

0 

1217 


3 

24 

6 

8 

0 

1160 

1341 

4 

36 

7 

14 

0 

1 

1218 


•7 

00 

5 

10 

0 


21 









Acres Dec. 


Rs. A. P. 


Acres Dec. 


Rs. A. p. 


3 61 

3 56 

4 27 

2 71 
2 61 

3 S3 
2 03 

4 16 

2 97 

3 46 
1 68 
3 02 

3 03 
2 S3 

4 93 

2 09 

3 33 

5 20 

4 22 

3 92 

4 48 

3 64 

4 13 

3 82 
3 90 
3 84 
7 45 

3 18 

3 16 

3 38 
3 36 
3 34 

3 26 

4 14 

3 03 
3 55 

6 01 
3 21 
3 67 

3 02 

7 14 

5 88 

2 61 
2 58 

2 58 

4 91 

2 32 

1 19 

10 71 

3 77 

3 71 
1 59 

5 19 

3 63 

I 90 
3 06 
1 29 

4 23 
I 67 

3 51 

4 08 

1 97 

2 35 

4 53 

5 07 

3 83 

2 600 
.1 15 


9 0 
12 0 
4 0 

13 0 
O' 0 

s :o 

6 jo- 

14 0 


2 0 
11 0 
11 0 
9 0 
1 0 
4 0 
13 0 


4 0 
14 0 
6 0 

14 0 
11 0 

15 0 
10 0 
14 0 

13 O 
1 0 

14 0 
3 0 
1 O 

11 0 


1 0 

10 O' 
8 0 
9 0 
2 0 

11 0 
12 0 


11 ,0 
0 0 
9 0 


4 0 
13 O 
2 0 
11 0 


0 0 
11 0 
„ 5 0 
15 0 
12 0 
2 0 
13 0 
3 0 


1287 
’ 1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1 299 

1300 

1301 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 

1320 

1321 

1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 

1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1353 

1354 


2 92 

5 02 

0 44 
2 95 
4 45 

2 92 

3 42 

4 27 
52 20 

2 45 

2 19 

3 30 

3 07 

4 31 

3 29 
2 93 

4 24 
4 34 

2 77 

3 30 

6 64 

2 85 

4 73 

3 73 
6 04 

4 02 

4 12 

5 64 
3 73 

3 02 

4 36 
2 81 

5 48 
2 II 

2 15 

3 26 
2 04 

2 98 
2 02 

3 14 

4 22 

1 84 

2 97 

4 56 

2 35 

2 34 

5 22 
5 78 

3 63 

4 79 

3 95 

4 35 
2 60 
2 61 
2 94 

5 21 

2 97 

1 48 

2 08 

3 80 

2 05 

2 78 
2 26 

4 21 

1 93 

2 27 
4 64 
2 60 


4 0 
0 0 
1 0 

IS . 0 

1 0 

13 0 
11 0 
ill 0 

2 0 
10 0 
12 0 
9 0 
9, 0 

5 0 

6 0 

14 0 
0 0 

14 O 
14 0 
10 0 
6 0 
13 0 
12 0 


13 0 
7 0 


4 0 

14 0 

15 0 

3 0 

12 0 

7 0 
10 0 

3 0 
12 0 
10 0 
1 0 

5 0 

8 0 
0 0 
3 0 

11 0 
14 0 


0 0 
1 0 

1 e 

8 0 

2 0 
0 0 
5 0 
4 0 
3 0 

13 0 
12 0 

14 0 
14 0 

7 0 


11 0 
14 0 









xlvii 


mm 

- * |H 

HSBM 

■ 

Area. 

Revenue. 

No. 

El 

Area. 

Re veil in*. 



Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. A. 

p. 



Acres 

Dec. 

Rs. A. 

i\ 

1355 

1548 

5 

20 

4 12 

0 

1 423 

1010 

3 

40 

5 13 

0 

1356 

1549 

1 

77 

2 12 

0 

1424 

1017 

3 

20 

5 11 

0 

1357 

1530 

4 

07 

7 13 

0 

1425 

1018 j 

3 

07 

0 15 

0 

1358 

1551 

3 

72 

0 3 

0 

1420 

1620 ; 

4 

24 

4 11 

0 

i:*r.9 

1532 

4 

57 

9 3 

0 

1427 

1621 ! 

1 

80 

5 4 

0 

1360 

1553 

0 

63 

2 11 

0 

1428 

1022 ! 

1 

97 

1 9 

0 

1361 

1334 

4 

07 

0 2 

0 

1429 

1 023 : 

•> 

91 

5 7 

0 

1 362 * 

1 333 

4 

23 

5 15. 

0 

1450 

I6:M | 

4 

73 

9 3 

0 

1363 

1 330 

4 

38 

0 13 

0 

1431 

1 023 i 

3 

3 s 

0 io 

0 

1364 

1 337 


S3 

0 1 

0 

1432 1 

1626 

3 

00 

3 S 

o 

j;wr> 

1 358 

3 

01 

9 2 

0 

1433 1 

1027 i 

4 

24 

0 1 

0 

1366 

1555* 

2 

02 

3 15 

0 

Id 34 ! 

102K j 

*> 

«» 

17 

3 15 

0 

1307 

1500 

4 

2 

8 3 

0 

1433 

1029 i 

•> 

S3 '« 

3 15 

o 

13(58 

1301 

2 

30 

2 10 

0 

1-136 : 

1630 

3 

70 1 

0 5 

o 

1309 

1562 j 


35 

0 3 

0 

1457 

1631 ! 

• > 

SO 1 

5 12 

0 

1370 

I3(>:$ * 

3 

21 

11 7 

0 

j ?:> v 

1032 , 

3 

7 5 ' 

4 s 

0 

1371 

1304 | 

3 

02 

3 3 

6 

1 43!* 

(633 

1 

55 | 

S ! 

0 

1372 

1 303 

•i 

02 

4 11 

0 

1140 * 

! 031 i 

4 

31 ! 

3 9 

>0 

1373 

J 300 

3 

32 

8 0 

o 

111! 

1033 1 

»» 

-. t 

70 ! 

7 0 

u 

1374 

1 307 

3 

70 

10 14 

0 

1112 : 

163(5 I 

3 

52 j 

5 14 

0 

1373 

1 30S 

*> 

09 

3 S 

0 

1443 . 

1657 ; 

4 

3 L ! 

5 11 

n 

1370 

1565* ! 

4 

07 

1 2 3 

0 

1444 

103s 

•> 

13 | 

4 5 

o 

1377 1 

1570 ; 

3 

4:*. ; 

0 12 

0 

1443 | 

1039 

4 

02 

7 7 

n 

1378 i 

1571 1 

4 

90 ‘ 

3 9 

0 

1446 ; 

Kilo ! 

4 

05 

10 15 

0 

1379 

•1372 

4 

29 j 

S 3 

o 

1447 ! 

1041 i 

4 

47 

7 14 

o 

1380 

1 37:4 

4 

32 

n n 

0 

1448 ! 

1642 I 

3 

61 

0 2 

0 

1381 

1374 

3 

71 

0 2 

0 

1449 

1643 ! 

4 

! 

9 9 

0 

1382 

1 37 3 ; 

3 

88 

3 13 

0 

1430 

1044 : 

3 

68 1 

5 5 

0 

1383 

1576 i 

3 

90 

0 8 

o 

1431 

1(545 1 

3 

43 

11 11 

0 

1384 

1377 

4 

23 

8 12 

0 

1432 

1040 

8 

90 

5 4 

o 

1383 

1 378 

4 

38 

0 13 

0 

1433 

1047 

2 

18 

2 0 

0 

1 386 

1379 

3 

33 

0 1 

0 

1434 

1(548 

3 

2S 

5 S 

0 

1387 

1580 

4 

10 

2 14 

0 

1433 j 

1(545* 

3 

OS 

5 12 

o 

1388 

1381 

3 

71 

5* 10 

0 

1430 

1650 

4 

57 

5 ( * 

0 

1 389 

1582 

-> 

S3 

3 3 

0 

1437 

1031 i 

9 

40 

10 11 

0 

135*0 

1 585 

3 

03 

3 13 

0 

1 43S 

1 032 

9 

23 

14 13 

0 

135)1 

1584 

2 

13 

3 11 

0 

1439 

1033 

.> 

92 

2 15 

0 

135*2 

1 585 

3 

30 

0 8 

0 

1400 

1030 

62 

74 

* 


135*3 

' 1586 

4 

21 

S 0 

0 

1401 

1039 

214 

20 

9 0 

0 

135*4 

; 1587 

4 

43 

0 0 

0 

1402 

1000 

317 

04 

0 5 

0 

135*5 

' 1588 

3 

77 

9 10 

0 

1403 

1001 

308 

08 

22 10 

0 

135*6 

1 1585* 

•» 

«j 

74 

0 4 

0 

141 >4 

1 002 

77 

21 

23 0 

0 

135*7 

1 155)0 

1 

SO 

2 9 

0 

1403 

1 003 

137 

89 

38 8 

0 

135*8 

155)1 

3 

13 

3 13 

0 

1400 

1004 

173 

03 

29 10 

0 

135*5* 

155)2 

4 

03 

4 3 

0 

1 407 

1 00*» 

130 

39 

9 12 

0 

1401* 

1 55)5 

*> 

23 

1 7 

0 

1408 

1000 

30 

54 

2 4 

0 

1401 

1 55*4 

1 

34 

3 0 

0 

1409 

1 007 

93 

08 

7 2 

0 

1402 

155)5 

1 

93 

3 9 

0 

1470 

1008 

0 

04 

2 0 

0 

1403 

155)6 

4 

29 

4 1 

0 

1471 

1009 

52 

45 

15 12 

0 

1404 

155)7 

3 

33 

4 13 

0 

1472 

1070 

32 

00 

S 2 

0 

1405 

155*8 

i 

43 

2 9 

0 

1473 

1671 

89 

S3 

27 0 

0 

1406 

151*5* 

4 

19 

7 9 

0 

1474 

1 073 

1.G0S 

39 

308 4 

0 

1407 

1600 

o 

03 

4 3 

0 

1473 

1 077 

3 

10 

3 13 

0 

1408 

1601 

3 

34 

0 3 

0 

1470 

1078 

4 

87 

IS 15 

0 

1405* 

1602 

3 

79 

7 0 

0 

1477 

1079 

4 

34 

15 15 

0 

1410 

1605 

o 

03 

3 10 

0 

147S 

1080 

o 

IS 

0 12 

0 

1411 

1604 

3 

19 

2 11 

0 

1479 

1081 

.> 

88 

3 10 

0 

1412 

1605 

3 

73 

9 3 

0 

1 ISO 

1082 

5 

59 

22 13 

0 

1413 

1606 

4 

88 

7 0 

0 

1481 

1084 

4 

500 

.... * 


1414 

1607 

4 

01 

3 7 

0 

1482 

1083 

851 

09 

i i c> i 4 

0 

1415 

1608 

4 

03 

0 14 

0 

1483 

loss 

l 

53 

3 10 

0 

.1416 

1 605* 

3 

57 

7 10 

0 

1484 

1089 

3 

00 

4 0 

0 

1417 

1610 

4 

34 

6 1 

0 

1483 

1090 

4 

27 

5 11 

0 

1418 

1611 

3 

00 

4 0 

0 

1480 

1091 

9 

72 

5 2 

0 

1410 

1612 

4 

58 

8 13 

0 

1487 

1092 

3 

04 

5 4 

0 

1420 

1615 

3 

17 

3 10 

0 

1488 

1093 

4 

50 

5 3 

0 

1421 

1614 

2 

35 

5 5 

0 

1 1489 

1094 

2 

53 

5 0 

0 

1422 

1615 

2 

05 

4 10 

0 

1 1490 

1093 

*4 

93 

5 5 

0 


• Not nettled. 
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xlviii 


Serial 

No. 

Touzl 

No. 

Area. 

HSBH 

Serial 

No. 

Touzl 

No. 

Area. 

Rcvenup. 

• 



Acres. 

Dec. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Acres. Dec. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

1491 

1696 

5 

34 

9 

10 

0 

1516 

1723 

2 

59 

5 0 

0 

1492 

1697 

5 

24 

7 

12 

0 

1517 

1724 

16 

96 

64 4 

0 

1493 

1698 

i 

13 

i 

7 

0 

1518 

1725 

4 

09 

3 11 

0 

1494 

1699 

2 

53 

3 

5 

0 

1519 

1726 

3 

47 

13 0 

0 

1495 

1700 

3 

99 

5 

4 

0 

1520 

1727 

65 

26 

2 10 

0 

149(1 

1701 

1 3 

12 

5 

13 

0 

1521 

1728 

33 

35 

4 9 

0 

1497 

1702 

1 

66 

3 

8 

0 

1522 

1730 

53 

74 

118 4 

0 

1498 

1703 

1 

25 

2 

6 

0 

1523 

1748 

0 

41 

19 40 

0 

1499 

1704 

2 

81 

5 

i 

0 

lf>24 

1771 

90 

08 

10 0 

0 

1600 

1705 

92 

52 

73 

0 

0 

1525 

1772 

0 260 

2 4 

0 

1501 

1706 

5 

06 

96 

0 

0 

1526 

1774 

4 

838 

. . . 


1502 

1708 

17 

78 

16 

3 

0 

1527 

1781 

5 

35 

7 i3 

0 

1503 

1710 

8 

07 

6 

0 

0 

1528 

1783 

130 

00 

405 0 

0 

1504 

1711 

7 

60 

3 

13 

0 

1529 

1788 

4 

56 

8 6 

0 

1505 

1712 

3 

18 

5 

0 

0 

1530 

1789 

135 

73 

20 6 

0 

1506 

1713 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

1531 

1792 

0 930 

5 0 

0 

1507 

1714 

4 

52 

4 

8 

0 

1532 

1817 

173 

11 

100 8 

0 

1508 

1715 

3 

52 

4 

1 

0 

1533 

1818 

41 

26 

6 2 

0 

1509 

1716 

3 

63 

4 

7 

0 

1534 

1819 

51 

19 

12 13 

0 

1510 

1717 

4 

15 

6 

8 

0 

1535 

1820 

20 

86 

20 14 

0 

1511 

1718 

4 

01 

5 

0 

0 

1536 

1821 

60 

29 

140 12 

0 

1512 

1719 

4 

88 

6 

2 

0 

1537 

1822 

671 

79 

790 3 

3 

1513 

1720 

4 

05 

5 

1 

0 







1514 

1721 

2 

68 

1 

6 

0 

Total . . 

1,312,691 

93 

4,91,856 12 

6 

1515 

1722 

5 

68 

7 

0 

0 








• Not settled. 


List of revenue-paying oatatoa of othor dictriets which havo land* in the district of Bankura. 


Serial 

No. 

Tonzi No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Serial 

No. 

Tonzi No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 




Acros 

Dec. 





Acres 

Dec. 


l 

1 (Burdwan) 

1,660* 

34 


24 

5812 (Burdwan) 

2 

60 


2 

2 

99 

673 

13 


25 

5813 

1 9 

10 

52 


3 

5 

19 

692 

11 


26 

5814 

99 

34 

73 


4 

10 

99 

4,513 

85 


27 

5815 

99 

3 

94 


5 

11 (Burdwan) 

197 

61 


28 

5816 

91 

2 

10 


6 

12 

99 

4,179 

08 


29 

5817 

99 

3 

72 


7 

18 

99 

2,568 

28 


30 

5818 

19 

4 

72 


8 

20 


452 

88 


31 

5819 


6 

75 


9 

24 

99 

109* 

89 


32 

5820 

99 

6 

19 


10 

3663 

19 

21 

24 


33 

5821 

11 

5 

04 


11 

4517 

19 

33 

63 


34 

5822 

99 

16 

12 


12 

4868 

99 

26 

56 


35 

5823 

19 

8 

39 

• • 

13 

5268 

99 

278 

03 


36 

5824 

19 

10 

35 

# » 

14 

5627 

11 

27 

89 


37 

5825 

91 

34 

35 

• • 

15 

5769 

11 

15 

71 


38 

5826 

19 

26 

98 

• # 

16 

5770 

19 

25 

23 


39 

5827 

99 

6 

25 


17 

5771 

19 

18k 64 


40 

5828 

19 

17 

21 


18 

5772 


1 

58 


41 

5829 

91 

25 

12 


19 

5807 

19 

14 

75 


42 

5830 


10 

02 

• • 

20 

5808 


7 

15 


43 

5831 

19 

1 

91 


21 

5809 

99 

9 

37 


44 

5832 

99 

7 

95 

* • 

22 

5810 


7 

87 

v * 

45 

5833 

>9 

11 

14 

• • 

23 

5811 

99 

9 

97 

• • 

46 

5834 

99 

6 

96 

• • 



















xlix 


S3 

m 

Tau sl No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Serial 

No. 

Tai.’ai No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



Acres 

Dec. 



1 

Acres 

Dec. 


47 

5835 (Burdwan) 

18 

93 


67 

2785 (Hooghly) 

22 

01 


48 

5836 

1 

84 


68 

2786 

18 

80 


40 

5837 

24 

72 


69 

2787 

18 

76 


50 

5838 

8 

05 


70 

3838 

2 

77 


51 

5839 

9 

51 


71 

3839 

2 

01 

• * 

52 

5840 

18 

20 


72 

3840 

i 

72 


53 

5841 

1 

36 


73 

3841 

5 

24 


54 

. 5842 

10 

16 


74 

4348 

4 

48 


55 

5843 

3 

45 


75 

4907 

3 

15 


56 

5844 

5 

67 


76 

4908 

1 

04 


67 

5845 

3 

32 


77 

4909 

3 

84 


58 

5847 

2 

22 


78 

4910 

0 

96 


59 

5848 

6 

68 


79 

4911 

0 

27 


60 

5850 

1 

78 




* 




61 

5851 

1 

28 



Total 

85 

05 


62 

5852 

0 

65 








63 

5913 

14 

45 







64 

5945 

6 

07 


80 

19 (Manbhum) 

116,002 

34 


65 

6572 

7 

59 


81 

1935 (Midnapur). 

603 

43 


66 

6605 

30 

70 












82 

3072 

67 

90 

9 •> 


Total 

15,985 

46 













Total 

671 

33 



9 




Total area of other 

132,744 

18 




1 




districts. 





Ravanuo-froa ostatos of tho Bankura Roll in tho district of Bankura. 


Serial 

No. 

1U. 

No. 

Area. 

Serial 

No. 

in. 

No. 

Aren. 

Serial 

No. 

HI. 

No. 

Area. 



Acres Dec. 



Acres Dec 



Acres Dec. 

1 

1 

0 

93 

31 

46 

272 

40 

61 

83B 

48 

76 

2 

2 

0 

22 

32 

47 

259 

06 

62 

84 

51 

68 

3 

3 

6,437 

75 

33 

51 

719 

27 

63 

85 

222 

35 

4 

4 

205 

94 

34 

52 

19 

50 

64 

86 

39 

38 

5 

5 

49 

54 

35 

53 

57 

8(H) 

65 

88 

7 

44 

6 

6 

148 

37 

36 

54 

161 

55 

66 

89 

6 

28 

7 

7 

31 

05 

37 

55 

630 

295 

67 

89A 

0 

56 

8 

8 

40 

84 

38 

56 

i 

40 

68 

90 

i 

22 

9 

12 

77 

86 

39 

57 

19 

14 

69 

91 

10 

37 

10 

14 

333 

41 


58 

5 

27 

70 

1 BHil 

1 

76 

11 

16 

169 

11 

41 

60 

292 

27 

71 

93 

2 

81 

12 

17 

155 

23 

42 

61 

12 

26 


94 

12 

02 

13 

18 

155 

15 

43 

64 

9 

57 

73 

96 

374 

96 

14 

19 

60 

00 

44 

65 

30 

17 

74 

97 

53 

70 

15 

20 

1 

48 

45 

66 

1,008 

44 

75 

98 

76 

36 

16 

21 

1 

55 

46 

67 

39 

65 

76 

99 

3 

15 

17 

23 

8 

66 

47 

70 

113 

59 

77 

100 

0 

48 

18 

25 

253 

65 

48 

71 

86 

85 

78 

102 

152 

20 

19 

26 

59 

48 

49 

72 

3 

34 

79 

103 

57 

14 

20 

27 

74 

05 

50 

73 

265 

16 

80 

104 

8 

21 

21 

28 

279 

09 

51 

74 

1 

21 

81 

106 

44 

60 

22 

29 

2 

64 

52 

75 

7 

11 

82 

107 

83 

40 

23 

31 

58 

23 

53 

76 

2 

37 

83 

108 

17 

625 

24 

32 

61 

82 

54 

77 

5 

87 

84 

109 

856 

84 

25 

35 

466 

48 

55 

78 

0 

14 

85 

110 

152 

93 

26 

38 

174 

03 

56 

79 

6 

26 

86 

111 

129 

63 

27 

40 

197 

10 

57 

81 

49 

68 

87 

112 

61 

13 

28 

41 

931 

19 

58 

82 

75 

38 

88 

113 

3 

59 

29 

43 

5 

58 

59 

83 

208 

95 

§9 

114 

1 

79 

30 

45 

10 

97 

60 

83A 

2,110 

88 

90 

115 

. 14 

66 



























1 


Selal 

No. 

B I. 
No. 

Area. 

Serial 

No. 

B I. 
No. 

Aren. 

Be ial 
| No. 

B I. 
No. 

Area. 

. « 

• 



Acres Dec. 



Acres Dec. 



Acres Dec. 

91 

117 

77 

58 

159 

190 

57 

75 

220 

276 

53 

67 

92 

118 

30 

08 

100 

197 

645 

01 

227 

277 

198 

33 

93 

119 

87 

73 

101 

198 

17 

12 

228 

279 

3 

01 

94 

120 

17 

84 

102 

199 

1 

59 

229 

280 

05 

93 

95 

121 

125 

99 

108 

2(H) 

108 

5 

230 

281 

170 

87 

96 

122 

8 

39 

104 

201 

IS 

20 

231 

282 

3 

27 

97 

123 

18 

40 

105 

202 

34 

08 

232 

283 

62 

78 

98 

124 

8 

85 

100 

203 

0 

100 

233 

284 

0 

40 

99 

125 

11 

82 

107 

204 

44 

09 

234 

285 

7 

75 

100 

126 

18 

04 

108 

205 

0 

10 

235 

280 

145 

55 

101 

127 

25 

58 

109 

200 

2.321 

19 

230 

287 

92 

51 

102 

128 

27 

74 

170 

208 

1,201 

80 

237 

288 

1 

52 

103 

130 

243 

29 

171 

209 

122 

00 

23S 

289 

3 

11 

104 

182 

5 

80 

172 

210 

24 

20 

239 

290 

3 

84 

105 

132 A 

8 

24 

173 

211 

225 

01 

2-10 

291 

25 

82 

106 

188 

11 

28 

174 

212 

353 

37 

241 

292 

17 

OS 

107 

134 

288 

27 

175 

213 

302 

84 

242 

293 

630 

815 

iy* 

185 

t i 

89 

170 

215 

1,110 

81 

243 

294 

* 82 

02 

109 

180 

107 

10 

177 

210 

2 1 9 

22 

244 

295 

132 

91 

no 

187 

27 

47 

178 

217 

02 

37 

245 

2 95 A 

1 

30 

hi 

138 

00 

IS 

179 

219 

50 

59 

240 

29511 

0 

58 

112 

139 

30 

84 

180 

221 

27 

09 

247 

290 

33 

89 

113 

140 

134 

47 

181 

222 

IS 

37 

24S 

290A 

0 

03 

114 

141 

72 

20 

182 

223 

0 

73 

249 

297 

429 

07 

ur> 

142 

8 

02 

183 

225 

‘ i 

755 

250 

-97 A 

•o 

40 

110 

143 

2 

20 

184 

220 

58 

07 

251 

298 

77 

85 

117 

144 

05 

10 

185 

227 

129 

33 

252 

299 

178 

30 

118 

144A 

480 

80 

1 85 A 

228 

51 

05 

253 

301 

3 

27 

119 

145 

21 

28 

180 

‘>•>0 

54 

103 

2.->4 

302 

130 

50 

120 

146 

63 

41 

187 

230 

50 

70 

255 

303 

207 

85 

121 

147 

214 

38 

188 

231 

103 

285 

250 

304 

71 

78 

122 

148 

267 

37 

189 

232 

00 

07 

257 

30 S 

05 

38 

123 

149 

72 

22 

190 

233 

04 

02 

258 

3 J 0 

5 

37 

124 

150 

805 

97 

191 

234 

5 

79 

259 

311 

37 

91 

125 

151 

139 

25 

192 

235 

122 

IS 

200 

312 

50 

80 

120 

152 

115 

80 

198 

230 

329 

09 

201 

313 

023 

07 

127 

153 

88 

81 

194 

237 

1 IS 

11 

202 

314 

80 

45 

128 

154 

26 

20 

195 

238 

219 

91 

203 

315 

565 

89 

129 

155 

109 

27 

190 

239 

477 

740 

204 

310 

21 

45 

130 

156 

50 

48 

197 

240 

949 

57 

205 

317 

95 

41 

131 

157 

05 

71 

198 

241 

19 

03 

200 

31 S 

44 

00 

132 

159 

27 

875 

199 

242 

305 

11 

207 

319 

2 

91 

133 

161 

13 

045 

200 

240 

244 

09 

208 

320 

30 

41 

134 

164 

14 

94 

201 

247 

33 

74 

209 

321 

213 

97 

135 

165 

344 

70 

202 

248 

78 

54 

270 

323 

81 

45 

136 

166 

250 

81 

208 

250 

40 

95 

271 

324 

131 

74 

137 

167 

203 

08 

204 

251 

0 

SO 

272 

325 

329 

88 

138 

168 

GO 

24 

205 

252 

88 

55 

273 

327 

08 

40 

139 

171 

73 

15 

200 

253 

475 

20 

274 

329 

07 

00 

140 

172 

313 

21 

207 

254 

91 

95 

275 

330 

08 

15 

141 

173 

1,167 

04 

208 

255 

„ 3 

38 

270 

331 

3 

928 

142 

174 

10 

70 

209 

250 

30 

09 

277 

334 

105 

77 

143 

176 

185 

20 

210 

257 

29 

38 

278 

335 

6 

11 

144 

177 

341 

082 

211 

25S 

578 

49 

279 

330 

430 

85 

145 

178 

197 

20 

212 

259 

54 

45 

280 

337 

15 

13 

140 

179 

51 

04 

218 

200 

170 

12 

281 

338 

237 

24 

147 

181 

40 

28 

214 

201 

29 

05 

282 

339 

58 

88 

148 

182 

110 

15 

215 

202 

19 

08 

283 

340 

9 

70 

149 

183 

5 

78 

210 

205 

79 

4 

284 

341 

3 

69 

150 

184 

32 

31 

217 

200 

ns 

47 

285 

342 

210 

28 

151 

185 

179 

97 

218 

207 

li 

55 

280 

344 

36 

94 

152 

186 

29 

28 

219 

208 

58 

10 

287 

345 

0 

28 

153 

189 

295 

57 

3*20 

209 

204 

08 

288 

347 

20 

63 

154 

190 

240 

88 

221 

270 

17 

51 

289 

348 

32 

24 

155 

191 

84 

48 

222 

271 

513 

52 

290 

349 

772 

59 

156 

192 

16 

09 

223 

272 

0 

04 

291 

351 

3 

11 

157 

193 

158 685 

224 

273 

47 

58 

292 

352 | 

37 

01 

158 

194 

136 

29 

225 

275 

48 

00 

293 

353 

144 

72 



















Acres Dec 

87 

41 

47 

54 

220 

50 

383 

14 

189 

08 

294 

98 

71 

53 

142 

180 

44 

72 

5 

75 

47 

45 

12 

70 

3 

24 

54 

48 

70 

000 


04 

00 

93 

02 

39 

03 

500 

98 

451 

40 

113 

17 

2 

82 

909 

30 

21 

13 

38 

20 

40 

98 

1 071 

85 

0 

98 

181 

05 

41 

77 

500 

70 

543 

90 

29 

93 

3 

04 

2 

23 

3 

82 

318 

85 


4t)2 

403 

404 
400 
407 
410 
414 
41 f> 
410 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 
425A 

420 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 
4 35 A 

430 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 


Acres Doc: 

53 92 
15 25 
10 83 

210 37 

555 49 

4 1 29 

3 31 

4 34 

37 54 

304 54 

09 02 

27 88 

43 49 

17 47 

3 08 
37 55 

78 01 
O 51 
0 02 
0 11 
0 11 
0 08 
0 08 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 1 3 

0 10 
0 10 
0 14 

0 14 

O 14 
O 12 
O 14 
0 15 

0 15 

0 10 
O 33 
0 44 

0 22 


Acre* 

Dec. 

0 

10 

0 

03 

0 

09 

0 

07 

0 

33 

0 

03 

0 

35 

0 

170 

0 

055 

0 

051 

0 

37 5 

0 

090 

0 

792 

0 

251 

0 

010 

0 

030 

0 

295 

0 

055 

0 

54 

4 

97 

1 

12 

1 

85 

1 

07 

1 

14 

1 

44 

3 

07 

0 

78 

0 

84 

1 

74 

0 

43 


57,308 01 


Revenue-free estates of other districts which have lands in the district of Bankura 


Serial 

No. 

B I. No. 

Area. | 

Serial 

No. 

B T. No. 

Area. 



Acres Dec. 





Acres 

Dec. 

1 

137 (Rurdwan 

0 

90 

18 

055 



83 

49 

2 

ir>3 

122 

34 

19 

672 



7 

97 

3 

194 

5 

70 

20 

078 

(Rurdwan) 


37 

89 

4 

203 

01 

02 

21 

940 

!> 


0 

82 

5 

207 

11 

40 

.>•> 

1028 



0 

70 

0 

331 

0 

87 





— 

— 

7 

352 

1 

95 



Total 

. . 

495 

29 

8 

373 

n 

29 








9 

394 

.42 

02 

1 

994 

(Hooghly) 


3 

57 

10 

439 

18 

73 

2 

980 



14 

70 

11 

479 

0 

71 






— 

12 

489 

14 

50 



Total 


18 

33 

13 

550 

21 

79 







14 

562 

6 

49 

1 

33 

(Manbhum) 


1,243 

38 

mm 

573 

9 

20 

*> 

mi 

54 

11 


963 

80 

16 

577 ' „ 

13 

63 



• 




17 

633 

15 

16 





2,207 

24 
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APPENDIX XIV. 
ftfcft of staff employed. 

List of abbreviation* used in this list . 
■’ A ** stands for Attestation. 


II p »» 

do. 

Ca iastral. 

w cr 

’ do. 

Case Work under sections 105 and 106, Bengal Tonanoy Aot 

“O ” 

do. 

Objections. 

ii j »* 

do. 

Final Janch. 

"R M 

do. 

Rocovery. 

- N " 

do. 

Noting Section. 

i p »» 

do. 

Press. 

•C” 

do. 

Computation. 

* G ” 

do. 

(jhatwali Resumption. 

Names of officers. 

Nature of duties. 


Indian Civil Service. 

IT F. W. Robertson, i.c.s. .. Settlement Officer, Super- 

intendent of Survey. 


2. 

J. R. Blair, t.c.s. 

Assistant Settlement 



Officer in charge. 

3. 

T. M. Dow, i.c.s. 

Ditto. 


Deputy Collectors. 


1. 

Babu Satamanyu Mukherjee 

Assistant Settlement 


Officer in charge. 

2. 

„ Surendra N. Bancrjee 

Ditto. 

3. 

„ Jamini Prosanna Roy 

C, A, 0, J. 

4. 

„ Upendra Nath Ghose 

C, A, 0, J, 

5. 

„ Birendra Mohan Ghose . 

C, A, 0, J. 

6. 

„ Profulla Ch. Sen 

C. 

7. 

„ Jogesh Ch. Mittra 

C, W. 

8. 

„ Amulya Kumar Guha 

C, Hq. A. S. 0., Assistant 


Settlement Officer * 
in charge. 


8. 

Krishna Gopal Ghose 

C, A. 


Judicial Service ( Munsiffs ). 


1. 

Babu Khirodeswar Banerjee 

G\ A, 0. 

2. 

„ Bama Charan Chakravertty C, A, 0. 

3. 

,, Atul Behari Dutta 

C, A, 0, J. 

4. 

„ Ram Lai Banerjee 

C. 

5. 

Moulvi Abdul Ahsan 

C, A, 0, J. 

6. 

Babu Jotindra Kumar Bose 

C, A. 0, J. 

7. 

,, Protul Chandra Roy 

C, A, 0. 

8. 

„ Jyotish Chandra Gupta . 

C, A. 


Sub-Deputy Collectors. 


1. 

Babu Sanat Kumar Mukherjee . . 

e. 

2. 

„ Anil Chandra Lahiry 

C, A, 0, J, <JW, H. Q. 


A. S. 0. 

3. 

„ Mriganka Bhusan Roy . . 

C, A, 0, J. CW. 

4. 

„ Chintaharan Das Gupta . . 

C, A, 0, J, CW. 

5. 

Sashi Bhusan Ghose 

Technical Adviser. 

6. 

Maulvi Asad Hussein 

C, A, 0, J. 

7. 

„ Mofizuddin Fakir 

C, A, 0, J. 

8. 

Babu Anath Bondhu Chatterjee 

Hq. A. S. 0. 

9. 

„ Ashutosh Chowdhury 

A, C, 0, J. 

10. 

Sheikh Abdulla 

C, A, 0. 

11. 

Babu Birchandra Mukherje% . . 

C, A, 0, J, CW. 

12. 

„ Prokriti Nath Bose 

C, A, 0, J, CW. 

13. 

Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman 

C, A, 0, J. 

14. 

Babu Jotindra Mohan Mukherjee C. 

15. 

„ Naba Gopal Roy 

C, A. 

16. 

Maulvi Jamiluddin Ahmed 

C. 

17. 

Babu Harendrft Nath Mukherjee 

C, A. 

18. 

Maulvi Nazir Hussein 

C, A, CW. 

19. 

Babu Probhat Ch. Sen 

CW. 



liii 


Name* of officers. , Mature of duties. 

Revenue Officers. 

■ . 'A 

1. Babu Sirta Nath Das Gupta . . A, R. 

2. „ Hari Mohan Dutta . . A. 

3. ,, Upendra Nath Banerjec . . A, R, J, N, Co, P, G 

4. ,, Satish Chandra Sinha . . 0, A, J, R. 

5. „ Rajendra Nath Banerjee C, A, J. 

6. ,, Barada Charan Chakra- A, J. 

vertty. 

7. Maulvi N. A. Kaher . . A, J, 

8. Babu Hemanga Lai Das Gupta. . C, A, J. 

9. ,, Monindra Nath Banerjee C, A, J, R. 

10. ,, Haridas Majumdar . . A. 

11. „ Chandra Mohan Karmakar A. 

12. ,, Jogendra Chandra Banerjee A. 

13. ,, Promotha Nath Choudhury A. 

14. ,, Basanta Kumar Ganguly A. 

15. ,, Kumudini Nath Roy . . A. 

16. ,, Sarat Chandra Dutta . . C, A. 

17. Mahammad Sadek . . . . A. 

18. Babu Hemanta Kumar Koyral C, A, J. 

19. „ Hira Lai Karmakar . . A. 

Kanungos. 

1. Babu Surendra Nath Gupta 

2. ,, Jogesh Chandra Bose 

3. # ,, Jotindra Nath Sen 

4. „ Dhirananda Das Gupta . . 

5. ,, Nirendra Kumar Das Gupta 

6. Maulvi Abdul Karim Khan 

7. Afzalal Haquc 

8. Babu Nalini Mohan Chakraverty 

9. Maulvi Samsul Haque 

10. Babu Jogendra Nath Mallik . . A. 

1 1 . Maulvi Ahadali 

12. Babu Durgapada Banerjec 

13. Maulvi Serajal Ishlam • 

14. Babu Aboni Kanta Ray 

15. Maulvi Ramizuddin Ahamad 

16. Babu Cirendra Mohan Ray 

17. ,, Hemanta Kumar Ray 

18. „ Brojendra Nath Mitra 

19. ,, Dhirendra Chandra Sen . . 

20. ,, Khagendra Nath Sen 

21. Maulvi Matiar Rahman 

22. Babu Promoda Prasad Mazumdar 

23. Maulvi Jalaluddin 

24. Babu Narendra Nath Singh 

25. ,, Hridoy Bhuson Mukherjee 

26. Maulvi A. J. M. Obcder Rahaman 

27. Babu Sailendra Nath Mukherjee 

28. „ Rama Prasanna Saha 

29. ,, Khudiram Bhattaeherjee 

30. ,, Rises war Mazumdar 

31. ,, Provash Chandra Chatterjee 

32. ,, Krishna Chandra Mazumdar 

33. ,, Broja Gopal Sen 

34. ,, Kali Das Mukherjee 

35. f , Bagala Charan Ghosh 

36. „ Hari Pada Chatterjee 

37. „ Jnanendra Nath Das Gupta 

38. „ Kali Pada Roy Choudhury 

39. Maulvi Mohammad Hayet 

40. Babu Phani Bhuson Mitra 

41. „ Sadananda Mukherjee 

42. Maulvi Badaruddin Ahamad 

43. Babu Rabi Prashad Dutta 

44. ,, Basanta Kumar Sen 

45. Maulvi Chowdhury Golam Mahboob 

46. Babu Manindra Chandra Dutta 

47. „ Mohini Mohan Chowdhury 

48. „ Kedar Nath Maity 



Hr 

■ ■ , * 

Name* of officers. Nairn of duties. 

Kanungos— contd. 

40. B&bu Bamdeb Gyan 

50. „ Rohini Kumar Dutta 

51. „ Shyama Kanta Ganguly 

52. ,, Surendra Narayan Sarkar • . 

53. „ Nagendra Kumar Banerjee 

54. Maulvi Teyabuddin Ahamad 

55. Babu Chinta Haran Sen Gupta 

56. „ Benoy Bhuson Sen 

57. „ Kali Mohan Ray Chowdhurv 

58. „ Chandra Mohan Dutta 

59. Maulvi Abdul Aziz Akhan 

60. Babu Kunja Behari Dutta 

61. Maulvi Ali Newaj Khan 

62. Mr. R. J. D’Silva 

63. Maulvi Abul Husen 

64. Babu Jogadish Chandra Bhatta- 

charjee. 

65. „ Dhananjoy Barma 

66. „ Dwijendra Kumar Mukher- 

jee. 

67. „ Surendra Nath Mukherjee . . 

68. Maulvi Daliluddin Ahamad 

69. Babu Manmath Nath Ghosh 

Hazra. 

70. „ Kamala Kanta Batabyal 

71. ,, Satish Chandra Dutta 

72. ,, Jata Bhuson Ganguly 

73. ,, Keshob Lai Sen 

74. S „ Hirendra Nath Basu 

75. ,, Rajendra Nath Bhatta- 

charjee. 

76. ,, Bijon Behari Mittra 

77. ,, Nitya Nanda Chakravarty . . 

78. ,, Sachindra Kumar Ganguly . . 

79. „ Indu Bhuson Chatterjee 

80. „ Mrityunjoy Mukherjee 

81. ,, Rajoni Kanta Chakravarty 

82. Maulvi Abdul Razzak 

83. ,, Rajjabali 

84. „ Abdul Wahed 

85. „ Samiraddin Kazi 

86. Babu Sasadhar Chakravarty 

87. f , Upendra Kishore Maz- 

umdar. 

88. „ Anukul Chandra Das 

89. Maulvi Fazlal Karim Khan 

90. Babu Upendra Chandra Das 

Gupta. 

91. Maulvi Kazi Abdul Ghani 

92. Babu Chandra Nath Chakra- 

varty. 

93. „ Nani Gopal Mukherjee 

94. „ Manindra Mohan Sen 

95. ,, Satish Chandra Chatterjee . . 

96. „ Santosh Kumar Bhatta- 

charjee 

97. „ Nalini Kanta Das Gupta 

98. Maulvi Rahamtulla 

99. Babu Narendra Nath Sen Gupta . . 

100. „ Mohini Mohan Dutta 

101. ,, Radha Charan Mandal 

102. „ Nalini Prasanna Gupta 

103. ,, Parameswar Sanyal 

104. ,, Ram Ratan Ghosh 

105. ,, Kali Das Mukherjee, II 

106. „ Hemendra Nath Bose 

107. „ Krishna Chandra Rai 

108. Maulvi Motaharali Khan 

109. Babu Bijoy Bhuson JEtoy 

110. Maulvi Abdus Salam 

111. Babu Hangseswar Panja 
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Nairn of oOem 


Nature of duties. 


112 . 

118 . 


114 . 

110 . 

116 . 

117 . 

116 . 

, 110 . 

120 . 

121 . 

122 . 

123 . 

124 . 


125 . 


Kanungoe— concld. 

Baba Jagneswar Mazumdar 

„ Anukul Chandra Das 
Gupta. 

Maulvi Kubbatali 
Baba Jogendra Nath Ghosh 
„ Jotindra Mohan Mazumdar. . 
Maulvi Jahidlal Islam 
Baba Narayan Chandra Putatunda 
„ Suresh Chandra Sen 
„ Jogendra Kumar Lodh 
„ Souribilash Mukherjee 
„ Jotindra Kumar Nag 
: „ Prabhat Chandra Bose 

„ Prafulla Chandra Bhadra . . 

„ Bishnu Pada Chatterjee 



APPENDIX XV. 

NOTIFICATIONS. 

No . 1043 T.R. — The 12th September 

1917 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 101 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886 (Act VIII of 1885), and with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
the Governor in Council is pleased .to order 
that a survey shall be made and a record-of- 
rights prepared in respect of the lands com- 
prised in thanas Khatra, Simlapal and Bankura 
(onlv Chatna police-station) of the district of 
Bankura. 

The particulars to be recorded in the 
record-of-rights shall be the following: — 

(а) The name of each tenant or occupant. 

(б) The class to which each tenant belongs, 
that is to say whether he is a tenure-holder, 
raiyat holding at fixed rents or rates, settled 
raiyat, occupancy raiyat, non-occupancy 
raiyat, or under-raiyat, and if he is a tenure- 
holder, whether he is a permanent tenure- 
holder or not and whether his rent is liable 
to enhancement, during the continuance of his 
tenure. 

% 

(c) The situation and quantity, and one or 
more of the boundaries of the land held by 
each tenant or occupier. 

( d ) The name of each tenant’s landlord. 

(e) The name of each proprietor, with the 
character and extent of his interest, and the 
situation, quantity and one or more of the 
boundaiies of the lands, if any, which are his 
private lands as defined in Chapter XI of the 
Act. 

(/) The rent and cess lawfully payable by 
each tenant at the time the record-of-rights 
is being prepared. 

(fj) The mode in which that rent has been 
fixed, whether by contract, by order of a 
court, or otherwise. 

(h) If the rent is gradually increasing rent, 
the time at which, and the steps by which ii 
increases. 

( i ) The rights and obligations of each ten- 
ant and landlord in respect of— 

^i) the use by tenants of water for agricul- 
tural purposes, whether obtained from 
a river, jhil, tank or well or any other 
source of supply, and 

(ii) the repair and maintenance of appli- 
ances for securing a supply of water 
for cultivation of the land hold by 
each tenant, whether or not such ap- 
pliances be situated within the bound- 
aries of such land. 

(;) The special conditions and incftlents, if 
any, of the tenancy. 

(k) Any right of way or other easement at- 
taching to the land for whicn a record-of- 
rights is being prepared. 

( l ) If the land is claimed to be held rent- 
free, whether or not rent is actually paid, 
and if not paid, whether or not the occupant 


is entitled to hold the land without payment 
of rent, and if so entitled, under what author- 
ity. 

L. Birley, 

Secrtary to the Government of Bengal . 

No. 7535 L.R. — The 13th September 
1918. — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 101 ( 1 ) of the Bengal Tenancy Act,. 
1885 (Act VIII of 1885), and in continuation 
of Notification No. 1043 T.R., dated the 12th 
September 1917, published at page 1495, 
Part I of the Calcutta Gazette of the 19th 
idem, directing a survey and preparation of 
record-of-rights in respect of the lands opm- 

S rised in a certain portion of the district' of 
tankura, the Governor in Council is pleased, 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, to direct that a survey 
shall be made and record-of-rights prepared 
in respect of the remainder of the district of 
Bankura as well as of the area comprised in 
the Asansol Subdivision of the district of 
Burdwan. 

The particulars to be recorded in the survey 
and record-of-rights shall be the following: — 

(a) The name of each tenant or 'occupant. 

(b) The class to which each tenant belongs, 
that is to say, whether he is a tenure-holder, 
raiyat holding at fixed rents or rates, settled 
raiyat , occupancy raiyat , non-occupancy 
raiyat or under-raiyat, and if he is a tenure- 
holder, whether ho is a permanent tenure- 
holder or not, and whether his rent is liable 
to enhancement during the continuance of his 
tenure. 

(r) The situation and quantity, and one or 
more of the boundaries of the land held by 
each tenant or occupier. 

(d) The name of each tenant’s landlord. 

(e) The name of each proprietor with the 
character and extent of his interest, and the 
situation, quantity and one or more of the 
boundaries of the lands, if any, which are his 
private lands as defined in Chapter XI of the 
Act. 

(/) The rent and cess lawfully payable by 
each tenant at the time the record-of-rights 
is being prepared. 

(//) The mode in which that rent has been 
fixed, whether by contract, by order of a 
Court, or otherwise. 

(h) If the rent is a gradually increasing 
rent, the time at which and the steps by 
which it increases. 

(i) The rights and obligations of each 
tenant and landlord in respect of — 

(i) the use by tenants of water for agri- 
cultural purposes, whether obtained 
from a river, jhil, tank or well or 
any other source of supply, and 

(ii) the repair and maintenance of appli- 
ances for secuiing a supply of water 
for the cultivation of the land held 
by each tenant, whether or not such 
appliances be situated within the 
boundaries of such land. 
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O') The special conditions and incidents, .if • 
any, t>f .the tenancy. 

■ (k) Any right of way or other easement at- 
taching to the land for which a record-of- 
rights is being prepared. 

( l ) If the land is claimed to be rent-free, 
whether or not rent is actually paid, and if 
not paid, whether or not the occupant is 
entitled to hold the land without payment of 
rent, and if so entitled, under what authority. 

L. Birley, 

Secrtary to the Government of Bengal. 


No. 8080 L.R. — The 24th September 
1920 . — Under the powers conferred by sec- 
tion 8 of the Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion 
Act of 1347 (Act lX of 1847), the Governor 
in Cquncil is pleased to order that a new 
survey be made and new maps be prepared 
according to such survey of the lands on the 
banks and in the beds of all rivers within 
and forming the administrative boundaries of 
the district of Bankura. 

L. Bielet, 

Secrtary to the Governihent of Bengal. 





















































APPENDIX XVII. 

- Oopiai of important oo rroo p onde n oe. 

1. Correspondence with respect to the right 

of Government in the bed of certain 
river* in the district. 

2. Correspondence regarding the 8th mile of 

the Raniganj-Midnapore Road. 

8* Correspondence regarding the separation of 
the lands of T. W. 1126 from the 
lands of the group of estates farm- 
ing T. W. 455. 

4. Correspondence regarding the resumption 
of Ghatwali lands in the district ol 
Bankura. 


Office of the Settlement Officer. 

** V. O. No. 1719. 

Dated Bankura , the 6th February, V*21. 


Director of Land Records — 

Four rivers in the northern portion of 
this district, viz., Darakeswar, (iondheswan, 
Sali and Bofdui, have been shown m the thak 
statement as belonging to Sarkar Bahadur. 
Apparently on the basis of this the Collector 
entered these rivers in two registers which he 
called Registers of Government khas lands. 

Moreover the Collector has apparently suc- 
cessfully claimed on behalf of Government all 
fishery rights in these rivers and all lands 
formed in the beds of these rivers. No objec- 
tion seems to have been raised. . In the rest 
of “ D " block the bed of the Darakeswar 
has shifted generally to a considerable extent 
and it will be necessary to take action m 
respect of the lands thus formed. 

Will vou kindly give me instruction as to 
whether these lands should be claimed as the 
khas lands of Government or merely assessed 
to revenue. It is possible that there ma\ be 
papers in the Board’s Library, explaining this 
apparently curious chum on the part of the 
Government, though I think that it is iin- 
likoiy. I can find no papers at all m the 
Collectorate and have therefore come to the 
conclusion that this claim is based solely on 
the entry in the thak. 

F. W. RoiiKirrsoN, 

Settlement Officer, 


No. 271 R.R., dated the 8th March, -1921. 
From— -The Keeper of the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, 

To The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. XIV/ 6- 
2940, addressed to the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Bengal , enquiring whether 
there are any papers shewing the entry ot 
four rivers in the district of Bankura as 
Sarkar Bahadur’s which has been transferred 
to this office for disposal, I am directed to say 
that a careful search has been made for the 


papers in question from 1854-58 but no clue 
to such correspondence could be traced. I 
am further to say that under Government 
order No. 541, dated the 12th September 1859, 
to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
all navigable rivers were declared as Govern- 
ment property, and as regards the lands 
formed in the bed of the rivers Regulation 
XI of 1825 and Act IX of 1847 might be 
consulted. 


No. 49, dated Bankura, the 14th April, 1921. 

From — F. W. Robektsok, Esq., i.c.s., Settle- 
ment Officer, Bankura, 

To — The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

I have the honour to address you on the 
subject of certain rivers in this district 
which are shown in thak map as appertain- 
ing to “ Sarkar Bahadur There is also in 
the Collectorate a register called the “ Khas 
Register ” in which are entered all khas 
lands of Government. Now’ in this register, 
which was prepared shortly after the thak 
survey, these rivers are entered as belonging 
to Government. 

In certian cases fishery rights in these 
rivers have been let out by the Collector, and 
in certain cases chars newly forming on these 
rivers have been taken possession of in tne 
name of Government and administered as 
Khas Mahals. 

In spite of search I have been unable to 
find any reason for the claim of such rignts 
or of such lands on behalf of Government 
except only the entry in the thak map. It 
would appear to me, therefore, that such 
claims have been made without any legal 
justification. 

1 have the honour, therefore, to request 
that you will be so good as to instruct me 
whether 1 should continue to regard these 
rivers and their beds as the property of Gov- 
ernment or whether I should regard the 
whole claim of Government as being based 
on a mistake, ami should record the rivers 
where they are less than 3 chains in breadth, 
as belonging to the estate within whose ambit 
they fall. 

The matter is of some importance, as the 
course of the river at least has changed con- 
siderably since the time of the Revenue 
Survey. 


No. XL1V / 22-4038, dated Calcutta, the 25th 
1 April, 1921. 

From — The Director of Land Records, 

Bengal, 

To — The Settlement Officer of Bankura. 

With reference to your letter No. 49, dated 
the 14th April 1921, on the* subject of owner- 
ship of certain rivers in the district .of 
Bankura, 1 have the honour to enquire 
whether the Khas Register referred to by you 
has no number assigned to it and which of 
the registers in the Register and Return 
Manual it corresponds to; 1 would request 
you to send me a cSpy of the entry with all 
the columns properly indicated. 



No. 150, dated Bankura, the 10th May, 1921. 

From — F. W. Robertson, Esq., i.c.s., Settle- 
ment Officer, Bankura, 

To— The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

In reply to your letter No. XI.IV/ 22— 
4038 of the 2oth April 1921, I hnve the 
honour to send annexed copy of the heading 
of the Khas Register. It has leer, given 
number 56 in the Register of Registers 
in the Collectorate record-room under head 
“ Settlement and Survey ” and appears to 
have been compiled in or about 1854-55. It 
does not correspond to any register in the 
Register and Return Manual. The rivers 
under reference have been entered in another 
register in the Collectorate described as 
Mahalawar Register, heading of which is 
annexed herewith with a sample entry. It 
will be seen that this heading correspond- 
more or less to Register “ A ” of* Revenue- 
paying lands. The total area of the rivers as 
shown in this latter register is shown below : — 


* 

A. 

R. 

P. 

River Gondheswari. . 

339 

2 

12 

Dwarakeswar 

6,298 

o 

12 

Bodai . . 

1,382 

2 

27 

Sali 

1,382 

2 

27 


No. XLIV / 22-442 T., dated Calcutta, the 
13th June, 1921. 

From— F. A. Sachse, Esq., i.c.s., Director 
of Land Records, Bengal, 

To — The Settlement Officer of Bankura. 

With reference to your letter No. 49, dated 
the 14th April 1921, and subsequent corre- 
spondence regarding four rivers which are 
shown in the thak maps and also in certain 
Collectorate registers as the khas property of 
the Government, I have the honour to reply 
that it is a case for recording strict facts in 
the settlement records. As the rivers are 
less than 3 chains wide on the average, you 
cannot enter them outside the record khatian. 
Certain islands and certain fisheries are 
actually in the possession of Government and 
no private parties have contested these facts 
or put any claim. If they did, such claims 
would be barred by limitation. In the cir- 
cumstances the existing course of the rivers 
would be entered in the Bharat Samrat 
Khatian. 

On the other hand, as you say the real 
original title of Government to these rivers 
is doubtful and no attempt should be made 
to resume or to regain by civil suits the areas 
which are possessed by the private parties 
which lie in earlier course of the same rivers. 


No. 738, dated Bankura, the 25th ^(October, 
1921. 

From — F. W. Robbrtson, Esq., i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer of Bankura, 

To— The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

With reference to you* letter No. 442 T., 
dated the 13th May 1921, on the subject of 


lac ■ 

certain rivers in the .district pf Bankura, I 
have the honour to observe as follows. *. 

2. Two of the premises on which you have 
based your orders are incorrect, viz . — - 

(a) The right of Government to the 
fisheries has been contested, and there 
is in fact a suit now pending against 
Government filed by the Maharaja of 
Burdwan contesting the right of Gov- 
ernment to all these fisheries. 

(h) Claims of private parties are not barred 
% by limitation as the oldest settlement 
by Government on these rivers dates 
only from 1914. 

In point of fact only two chars have been 
settled on all these rivers and the other 
settlements are of fisheries. 

As I have pointed out in my previous 
letters I am convinced that the claim of Gov- 
ernment to these rivers will not stand the 
scrutiny of a court of law and I am strongly 
of opinion that it is desirable to compromise 
with the Maharaja of Burdwan in respect of 
the suit which he has filed. 

I cannot but suppose that an entry in the 
record as ordered by you to the effect that 
the beds of these rivers belong to Govern- 
ment will be likely to lead Government to 
expense and litigation which would be with- 
out justification. 

1 have the honour to request therefore that 
you will reconsider your order in the matter 
or take legal advice in the subject. 


No. 186, dated Bankura, the 20th May 1922* 

From — F. W. Robertson, Esq., i.c.s., Settle- 
ment Officer of Bankura, 

To — The Director of Land Records, Bengal. 

With reference to the correspondence resting 
with my letter No. 738, dated the 20th Octo- 
ber 1921, regarding the right to property in 
the beds of certain rivers of this district, I 
have the honour to point ojut that no orders 
have yet been received as to whether Govern- 
ment proposes to maintain or give up the 
claims. 

As verbally ordered by you these rivers are 
now being recorded as “ outside the record 99 . 
but without clear order on the subject it. is 
impossible to proceed to settlement of the 
chars which have formed on the beds of the 
rivers. 

I have the honour therefore to request you 
to be so good as to take steps that I may 
receive very early order on the subject. 


No. XIV/ 14-4658, dated Calcutta, the 7th June 
1922. 

From — F. A. Sachse, Esq., i.c.s./ Director of 
Land Records, Bengal, 

To— -The Settlement Officer of Bankura. 

With reference to your letter of the 20th May 
1922, I have the honour to say that I under- 
stand that the whole length of the rivers 
Gondeswari, Darakeswar, Bodai and Soli have 
been recorded in the record-of-rights as out- 
side the record. In these rivers there are 
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♦ certain chars, two of which ha\e been settled* 
hy Government and others are not sufficiently 
developed to be worth settlement. 

The intention of the orders conveyed to you, 
not vef bally but unofficially, in my letter of 
the 17th December 1921 was that these chars 
should all be recorded in the names of their 
possessors. Apparently there are three classes 
of cases : — 

(1) The two chars settled by Government, 
about one of which a civil suit with the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan is pending. They will be 
recorded in the names of their possessors as a 
khas malial under Government. If no touzi 
number has ever been assigned, the Collector 

. will be asked to assign one. If you so desire 
you can suggest to the Collector that the civil 
suit should tie compromised by converting the 
char into a temporarily-settled estate and 
allowing 30 per cent, of the assets to the 
Maharaja. 

(2) Chars which are accretions to perma- 
nently-settled estates in the banks. These 
must be recorded as part of those estates and 
you must ascertain whether the total area 
accreted, in several blocks, to one estate is 
worth resumption proceedings and, if so, 
institute proceedings after final publication. 

(3) Island chars not fit for cultivation. If 
they are pure sand, they can be left outside 
the record as part of the river. If they will 
shortly be fit for cultivation they should be 
recorded in the khas possession of the Govern- 
ment pending I (Hi suits on the strength of 
the tliak entries and the Collector or Board 
asked to assign touzi numlier. One for each 
river would be sufficient. If they are likely 
to have any value in the near future, it would 
probably be sounder to draw up proceedings 
under Act IX of 1847 and offer settlement to 
the proprietors of the estates on the banks. 

The case is obviously one on which the 
Board should pass order and not Government, 
but the material in my file is quite inadequ- 
ate for the purpose of submitting a case to 
the Board either as regards in) the assign- 
ment of touzi numbers, and the treatment of 
the island chars as Govern men t estates, or as 
accretion to permanently-settled estates which 
can he resumed now or later, or (b) the advisa- 
bility of resumption proceedings. 

If you are in a position to ask for orders 
now, a self-contained statement of the various 
problems and the alternative orders which you 
think possible should be submitted through the 
Commissioner to the Board or to me as you 
prefer. 


No. 288, dated Bankura, the 21st June, 1922. 
From — F. W. Roiikbtson, Esq,, i.e.s., 
m n ,i Settlement, Officer of Bankura, 

To— Ihe Collector of Bankura. 


I have the honour to address you on the 
subject of^ the following four rivers of the 
district, with the recpiest that you will be so 

6 ood as to obtain the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, Bengal, ns to the future attitude to 
be adopted in respect of them: — 


Rivers Bodai, Darakeswar, Sali and 
Gondheswari. 


2. The judgment of their Lordships of the 
Privy Council in appeal Nos, 187 and 188 of 
1919, in what are known as the Damodar 
Char appeals, has finally settled the principles 
to be adopted in the. case of chars forming in 
the beds of lion-navigable rivers, viz., that 
such chars are to be treated as unsettled and 
therefore liable to settlement and assessment 
to revenue. 

3. The four rivers mentioned si and how- 
ever on u difficult footing, for, though there 
can be no question that, so far as the Bankura 
district is concerned, they are both non-tidal 
and non-navigable, they have been recorded 
in the statement prepared at the time of the 
thakbust survey as belonging to Sarkar 
Bahadur. 

4. In so far as Bankura is concerned the 
decision of the Privy Council in the Damodar 
Char appeals deal with two separate suits — 

(/> T. S. No. 246 of 1911 which is con- 
cerned with the Damodar ami its char 
and 

(/n T. S. No. 216 of 1911 which is con- 
cerned with the char formed in the 
bed of the Darakeswar within mauza 
Khatnagar. 

The claim of Government to property in 
the Kliatnagar char, which was based on the 
entry in the thakbust statement, was not 
decided in the appellate judgments at all. 

It was thus disposed of by the learned Sub- 
Judge in his judgment in the original suit: — 

“ The river is not navigable admittedly 
and under the circumstances of the case the 
Government has no right in the river and its 
bed so far as it is situated in mauza Khat- 
nagur. But the defendent No. 1 produces the 
tliak map of mauza Khatnagar which shows 
that though the river is included in the 
mauza yet it is measured as a separate chak 
(No. 21 and noted as the property of Govern- 
ment. The statement in the thak map it- 
self shows the reason of this. The statement 
shows that the patnidars of the mauza who 
only were consulted refused to get it included 
in their patni maluil as it was unproductive, 
being dry and sandy through the greater 
part of the year. 

“ The survey amin therefore measured it as 
a separate chak and, as none claimed it, 
noted it as Government property. But as I 
have said, at the time of the survey, the 
zainindar who alone had the proprietary right 
to the river was not consulted. The entry 
was made without the knowledge or consent 
of the zaniindar or his agent. 

“ The entry must evidently have been made 
on a mistaken notion, for in the Revenue 
Survey map which was .soon after prepared 
the river was not shown as a separate chak, 
but included in the limits of the mauza and 
the area of the mauza was calculated by 
taking the area of the rivers into account. 
The thak map is then no evidence of the right 
of defendant to ihe river under the circum* 
stances, and I hold that the plaintiff is the 
proprietor of. the bed of the river and the 
Government is not the proprietor/’ 

23 



Whether the learned Sub-Judge is correct 
in his conclusion or not it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Government would succeed in a 
claim to the property in the beds of tne 
rivers on the strength of the entry in the 
thak map alone. 

I have myself failed to find any good reason 
for these entries in the thak statement which 
were not, I believe, sanctioned by the order 
of any superior authority. 

As a result of this entry in the thak, these 
rivers were entered in two registers prepared 
in the Collectorate shortly after tlie comple- 
tion of the tliakbust- survey and purporting to 
give a complete list of Government property 
in the district. 

5. No action was taken by Government 
for many years; and it was not till the year 
1899 that a settlement of any char on tnese 
rivers was made. 

Up to the present time time have been 
settled three chars on the Bodi liver, four on 
the Darakeswar and one on the Gondheswuri, 
while a number of fisheries occurring in all 
four rivers have been settled. 

6. It may be noted that the Khatnagar 
char in the Darakeswar river was the sub- 
ject of Title Suit No. 21(5 of 1911, while of 
the two suits at present pending before the 
Sub-Judge of Bankura T. S. No. 114 of 1914 
relates to the Char Bchar on the Darakeswar 
and T. S. No. 225 of 1916 relates to the 
Char Bhatpara on the Bodai. 

No claim appears to have been made by 
the Maharaja of Burdwan with regard to the 
remaining chars, i.e. 9 two on the Darakeswar, 
two on the Bodai and one on the Gondhes- 
wari. 

Of these chars three have been settled for 
more than twelve years, Char Suklai and 
Abantica on the Darakeswar and Char 
Kadaghat on the Bodai. In respect of these 
chars therefore* it may be supposed that any 
claim of the Maharaja would be barred by 
limitation. The first settlement of all the 
fisheries was made within the last twelve 
years. 

7. The method of settlement of these 
chars has differed to some extent. In some 
cases settlement has been offered to tne 
proprietors of the adjoining estates, but in no 
case has he accepted settlement, and all the 
settlements have been made with outsiders. 

In one case, the settlement of Abantica 
Char, malikana was offered to the proprietors, 
apparently under a mistaken conception that 
the proprietor was entitled to malikana even 
though the char was settled as Government 
property. The offer of malikana was accept- 
ed by the proprietor but has apparently 
never been paid. For practical purposes 
newly-formed chars have always bAn treated 
a$ the khas property of Government. 

8. ; .From the first the Maharaja of Burdwan 
.appears to have objected to the treatment by 
Government of these chars r.s its khas 
property with the result that the suits above 
mentioned have been filed. The question of 


* compromise is, J understand, now under % 
sideration. I have already stated that in my 
opinion the claim of Government, if based 
on the thak entry alone, cannot stand the 
test of the courts. If then Government 
decide to give up their claim, will the 
claim also be given up to treat as 
Government estates those three chars which 
the Maharaja of Burdwan is apparently 
barred by limitation from claiming now, anS 
those to which the Maharaja has hitherto 
laid no claim} 1 

9. It may be pointed out that whether 
Government gives up its claim to the khas 
possession of the char or not, it at all events 
retains its right to assess all new formations 
to revenue. As such lands are usually assess- 
ed to revenue at 70 per cent, of their assets, 
the difference from the point of view of Gov- 
ernment revenue will not be great. 

10. With regard to the fisheries, the 
Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, Part 
III, Chapter III, page 120, lays down how 
settlements are to be made and states that 
among the assets are to be included “ Miscel- 
laneous items of income ( sair ), such as 
jalkar , falkar , hat dues and the like.” 

Apparently then the income derived from 
the fisheries can be included among the assets 
at the time of settlement, if a certain length 
of the river be taken as unit of settlement. 
Though there is no express statement to this 
effect in the Dowl executed in respect of the 
Bishnupur znmindnri at the time of the 
Decennial Settlement, it may well be claimed 
on behalf of the Maharaja that the income 
from fisheries formed part of the assets on 
which the original assessment of the za m in- 
da ri was made. 

11. As the present settlement expires in 
each case at the end of the current financial 
year, new settlement will have to be made by 
me without delay. 

I have the honour therefore to request that 
you will he so good as to procure very early 
orders on the subject. 


No. Ill U.G., dated (Tiinsura, the 23rd Feb- 
ruary 1923. 

From — K. C. De, Esq., o.i.k., i.c.s.. Commis- 
sioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To — The Collector of Bankura. 

With reference to your letter No. 34991!., 
dated the 2nd January 1923, requesting me to 
issue instructions as to how the chars formed 
in the beds of the non-navigable rivers in your 
district and fisheries therein should be recorded 
in the reoord-of -rights, I have the honour to 
state that as the chars and fisheries in those 
rivers form the subject matter of dispute in the 
suits brought against Government by the 
Burdwan Ilaj, the result of the suit must be 
awaited. Meanwhile if any statement is to 
be made on behalf of Government as to the 
title of Government to these chars and fisher- 
ies, it should, be on the lines on which written 
statement has been filed on behalf of Govern- 
ment in the suit pending before the Sub-Judge 
of Bankura. 
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Not 183 R., dated Bankura, the 12th April- 

1923. 

From — The Collector of Bankura, 

To — The Settlement Officer of Bankura. * 

In continuation of this office Memo. 
No, 3495 It., dated the 2nd January last, 
regarding the entry of chars formed in the 
beds of the non-navigable rivers of this dis- 
trict as also of the fisheries in those rivers in 
the settlement records, I have the honour to 
send herewith a copy of the Commissioner’s 
instructions conveyed in his letter No. Ill 
R. G., dated the 22nd ultimo, and to state 
that under the circumstances the char lands 
and fisheries which have been already settled 
should be recorded as the properties of Govern- 
ment, the names of the lessees and the nature, 
i.e. f period, etc., of the settlement made with 
them should be recorded as contended by Gov- 
ernment in the suits brought by the Burdwan 
Raj before the Sub-Judge of Bankura. 

2. A copy of the written statement filed on 
behalf of Government in the above suit toge- 
ther with a copy of the opinion of the Govern- 
ment Pleader are enclosed herewith for infor- 
mation. 


No. XIV/ 14-4940, dated Calcutta, the 16th 
August 1923. 

Prom — The Director of Land Records, 

Bengal, 

To — The Assistant Settlement Officer in 
charge, Bankura. 

With reference to your letter No. 140, 
dated the 9th May 1923, on the subject of 
the Bankura chars in the Darakeswar and 
other rivers, 1 have the honour to say that 
in consultation with the Legal Remembrancer 
and the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
it has been decided that Government should 
give up all claims to khas possession in those 
chars but insist upon assessment to revenue 
of the formations. In view of this decision 
all these areas should be treated as accre- 
tions to permanently-settled areas to be held 
by the proprietors of the latter as temporarily- 
settled estates on payment of revenue to be 
assessed as usual. This decision will govern 
also the cases which were previously settled. 


No. 2880, dated Calcutta, the 17th August 
1923. 

From — The Su peri nt endent and Remem- 

brancer of Legal Affairs, Bengal, 
To — The Collector of Bankura. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter No. 1473 R. of August 
1923 in which you ask for . further 
therein as to my suggestion fc.* giving up 
Government's claims to the Bankura chars 
in favour of the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 

In reply, I would say that by Bankura 
chars, the chars on the Darakeswar and 
Bodi rivers were meant. These are the only 
ohars in issue in the suits filed by the Mahn- 
rajadhiraj. It was of course proposed to 
give up the claims of Government to khas 
possession in these chars and not the right 
to assess them to revenue which is an under- 
stood right and can hardly be disputed by the 


Maharajadhiraj in view of the interpretation 
of the law as given in the Privy Council 
judgment in the Damodar Char appeals* 
The claim of the Maharajadhiraj to hold 
these chars free of assessment only as part 
of his permanently-settled estate must there- 
fore be resisted. 


No. 784, dated* Bankura, tbe 8th December 
1923. 

Prom — A. K. Gciia, Esq., Assistant Settlement 
Officer in charge, Bankura, 

To— The Chief Manager, Burdwan Raj, 
Burdwan. 

I have been instructed to address you on the 
subject of the Diara Resumption Proceedings 
on the alluvial accretions in the rivers Darakes- 
war, Bodai and Damodar so far as they apper- 
tain to the district of Bankura and to state that 
under section 4 of Regulation II of 1825 those 
lands whenever they have been found to have 
accreted to the permanently-settled* •estates of 
the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan on 
the hanks of these rivers have been treated as 
increments to these estates, ?.e., the Maharaja 
dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan has been treated 
as the proprietor of these estates subject to 
the payment to Government of additional 
revenue under Regulation IT of 1819 read 
with section 6 of Act IX of 1847. After the 
disposal of the Privy Council case in connec- 
tion with t lie last Damodar Diara it is hoped 
that the legal position with respect to the beds 
of the above rivers of the district of Bankura 
is clear so far as the respective rights of the 
Government and the proprietors of the estates 
oil the banks are Atncerned. If, however, you 
differ from the above view and maintain that 
the beds of the above rivers appertain to the 
permanently-settled estates of the Maharaji- 
d hi raj Bahadur on their banks I have been 
instructed to point out to you that there is 
no legal difficulty to your taking settlement 
of the diara areas which are accretions to your 
estates subject to objection and without preju- 
dice to right of assertion of all connected right* 
in the Court later, if so advised. 


No. M 22 — 729, dated Burdwan the 22nd 
December 1923. 

From — P. Chatterjek, Esq., Manager, 
Burdwan Raj, 

To — The Assistant Settlement Officer in 
Charge, Bankura Settlement, Banku- 
ra. 

With reference to your letter No. 784, 
dated 8th December 1923, regarding settle- 
ment of char lands in the rivers Darakeswar, 
etc., in the district of Bankura, I have the 
honour to state that after carefully going 
through the legal aspects of the case referred 
to in your letter under reply, I am of opinion 
that the provisions of Regulation IX of 1825 
do not apply to the present ease, as accre- 
tions are contemplated there only in the case 
in which accretions are formed from public 
domain, but in the present case there is no 
such thing as public domain, in as much as 
the beds of the livers in question belong to 
the Burdwan Raj and not to the Government, 
and the Privy Council decision lays down that 
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no assessment of revenue could be made on 
those beds as they were under water at the 
time of the permanent settlement and there- 
fore the chars formed on the river beds are 
subject to assessment of revenue only. 

In this view of the case under notice I am 
unable to accept settlement of the chars in 
question for some time to come. 


2 . 

No. 349, dated Bankura, the 6th July 1922. 

From — F. W. Robkbtsok, Esq., i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer of Bankura, 

To — The Collector of Bankura. 

I have the honour to address you on the 
subject of the road-side lands of the Rani- 
ganj-Midnapore road from mile 8 to 9. These 
lands once formed Touzi No. 1049 and were 
last settled with an ijaradar Girish Chandra 
Chatterji for 15 years in 1895. No further 
information is available from the papers con- 
tained in the estate bundle. It appears, how- 
ever, from a note in the Abatement Return 
No. 14 of the year 1901 that the estate No. 
1049 was removed from the roll under 
Board’s order No. 1519 A. of 4th December 
1900 as being Ghatwali. In fact, it has been 
removed from the roll, the lands are no 
longer settled. 

It appears however that there are no 
Ghatwali lands in this village and the tenants 
introduced into the lands by the ijaradar are 
still in possession without paying rent to any 
body. 

So far as I have been ab % to gather, there 
is no information available in the Collectorate 
to show the reason for the order of the Board, 
and it would appear that this order was 
passed on wrong information received. 

The record of these lands is now due for 
final publication and I am proposing to record 
the tenants occupying the lands as holding 
under Government and liable to pay revenue. 

In the circumstances, I have the honour 
to request that you will be so good as to 
address the Board for rescinding the previous 
order and restoring the Touzi No. 1049 to 
the roll. 


No. 419, dated Bankura, the 27th July 1922. 

From — F. W. Robertson, Esq., i.c.s., Settle- 
ment Officer of Bankura, 

To — The Collector of Bankura. 

In continuation of my letter No. 349 of the 
6th July 1922 on the subject of the roadside 
lands of mile 8 of the ltaniganj-Midnapore 
ltoad! which once formed Touzi No. 1049 in the 
Bankura roll, I have the honour to observe 
as follows. 

2. These lands are the side lands* of the 
road from mile 7 to mile 8 and occur in 
mouzas Jamkuri and Udhabpur, which latter 
village has been made part of mouza Nandan- 
pur in the present operation. 

3. The roadside lands of* Touzi No. 1049 
were last settled with one Girish Chandra 
Chatterji for 15 years in 1895. ‘ 


The estate was remove# from i he Toum JU*P 
under Board’s Order No. 1519 A. of 4jbh'l)ee** 
ember 1900. 

No information as to the reason for this 
order is available as Return No. 14 for thi» 
year has long been destroyed as a “B” paper. 
There is, however, a note on the flyleaf to the 
effect that the estate was removed as Ghatwali. 

Now of the two villages in which the land* 
of this estate contained, Jamkuri is a Ghatwali 
village, but Udhabpur contained no Ghatwali 
lunch*. 

4. Now according to the provision of sec- 
tion 9, Act XLII of 1850, all lands taken 
up for the purpose of roads for which no 
claim was made within five years of their cons- 
truction vested in Government. 

The lands of the Midnapore-llaniganj Road 
are therefore Government lands, whether the 
remaining lands of any village through which 
the road runs belong to Ghatwals or any other 
class jof tenants. 

5. At the time of the Ghatwali resump- 
tion proceedings when the Ghatwali lands 
were resumed and formed into separate 
estates, the Settlement Officer, Babu Juan 
Nankar Sen, with what object it is difficult 
to guess included in the Ghatwali estates 
those roads which ran through the Ghatwali 
lands, although by provision of section 9, 
Act XLII of 1850, they vested in Government. 

Now some of the Ghatwali estates were 
settled while Babu Jmm Sankar Sen was still 
Settlement Officer, some were settled long after 
his appointment had been abolished and in 
some cases owing to the recusance of landlord 
arid tenant, Ghatwali lands were not resumed 
at all. 

In all cases however a map of the land* had 
been prepared and an assessment had been 
made. 

Jamkuri consists entirely of Ghatwali lands, 
but no resumption has ever taken place and the 
lands of the village are still held by the Ghat- 
wals who pay panchak to the proprietor of the 
estate in which the village is contained. 

Now’, as according to the proposal of Babu 
Juan Sankar Sen all roads were to be included 
in the new estate through whose lands they 
passed, it may be surpiised that steps were 
taken even before the completion of the re- 
sumption proceedings, to remove from the 
revenue roll estates containing lands which 
were hereafter to be included in the newly 
formed Ghatwali estates. 

If I am correct in my surmise therefore, 
estate No. 1049 has been removed from the 
louzi roll owing to a mistake. The Ghatwali 
lands of Jamkuri have not yet been resumed, 
and when they are resumed urnfer my super- 
vision the road and the roadside lands will 
not be included in the estate to be formed. 

The other village through which the 8th 
mHe of the road runs, Udhabpur, contains no 
Ghatwali lands. 

6. All that has happened as the result of 
the removal of this estate from the Touzi Roll 
is that the tenants who were introduced into 
the lands by the ijaradar in 1895 are still in 
possession and are paying rente to nobody, nor 
are these lands included as forming part of anv 
estate in the Collector’s general register. 



7. I have recordted these lands as apper^ 
taining to Tousi No. 1049 in my record of 
both villages as they clearly belong to no other 
estate. 


I have the honour now to request that you 
will be so good as to move the Board of Iteve- 
nue to rescind the previous order and to 
restore the estate to the roll. 


No 227 T. & A. T., dated Calcutta, the 
8th May 1928. 


From — F. W. Roiiektsok, Esq., i.C.s., Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, 

To— The Commissioner of the Burdwan 

Division. 


With reference to your letter No. 202 R.G., 
dated the 18th March 1928, on the subject of 
the assessment to revenue of the side lanck in 
the 8th mile of the Raniganj-Midnapore Road 
and the restoration of the estate Touzi No. 104J 
to the roll, I am directed to convey the follow- 
ing observations and orders of the Board. 


2. It appears that Raniganj-Midnapore 
Road was constructed in the early part oi the 
nineteenth century by means of convict labour 
under the direction of the Collectors of the 
districts through which it passed. 

3. Portions of this road were subsequently 
acquired either in order to change the align- 
ment or for other reasons, but no portion of 
the land on which the 8th mile of the road 
was constructed was ever acquired. Under 
the provisions of section 9 of Act XLTI of 1850 
such land as was used for the purpose of the 
road* at that time became the property of 
Government. 


4. In the years 1802 and 1800 respectively 
the thak and revenue survey of the district 
were prepared. According to the maps pre- 
pared in the surveys ot the villages Janikuri 
and Udhahpore, through which 8th mile of 
the road passes, the width of the road at this 
part was about 00 feet. 

5. In the year 1885 the Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tor, Balm Srinath Sen, was deputed 1 to make 
a survey of the whole road. He reported that 
originally the width of the road was 120 feet 
but that much of the side lands of the road 
had been encroached upon with the Jesuit that 
from the 7th mile of the road up to the town 
of Bankuru no roadside lunch* existed. 


It appears from the maps prepared by the 
Sub-Deputy Collector that the width of the 
road at the 8th mile was (10 feet, that is, the 
width as that shewn in the thak and revenue 
survey maps. 

6. On the basis of the map and the report 
of Bahu Srinath Sen the side lands of the road 
were formed mile by mile into separate estates 
and leased out to the farmers. The roadside 
lands of the 8th mile were leased out to an 
ijarudur in the year 1895 and the lands were 
formed into an estate bearing Touzi No. 1049. 

7. In the yew 1900 the Collector, in sub- 
mitting his return No. IX to the Board, pro- 
posed the removal of Touzi No. 1049 from the 
roll on the ground that the lands of the estate 
had been found to be Ghatwali according to 
the Thak and Ghatwali maps that they were 
in the possession of the Ghatwals and had been 


resumed and settled as such by the Ghatwali 
Settlement Officer. 

Sanction was accordingly given by the Board 
to the removal of Touzi N&. 1049 from the 
roll. 

8. The Collector’s report appears to have 
been incorrect in the following particulars: — 

(a) The Thak map and statement give no 

information of any kind. There are 
no chaks in the map which merely 
shows the village boundary and! the 
road running through the village. The 
statement gives the boundaries and 
the names of the proprietors and 
tenure-holders possessing lands in the 
village, but does not even describe the 
village as Ghatwali. 

(b) It may be concluded that the Ghatwals 

were not in possession of the side lands 
from the fact that the tenants in 
occupation of the la infs have paid no 
rent since 1900, the date on which 
Government abandoned its cjaim. 

Had the Ghatwals been in possession they 
would certainly have collected rents 
from the cultivators in occupation. 

(V) The lands were never resumed and 
settled with the Ghatwals. Resump- 
tion proceedings were started but were 
subsequently abandoned 1 . 

9. For the abandonment of the lands of 
the estate which were situated in Mouza 
Udhahpore no reasons were given at all and 
it may Ik* surmised that they were given up 
through mistake. 

10. The Board is therefore of opinion 
that it may confidently Ik* assumed that the 
width of the road throughout the 8th mile in 
the year 1850 was not less than 60 feet and 
that so much land came into possession of 
Government at this time. 

There is moreover no evidence to show that 
Government was ever dispossessed up to the 
year 1900. 

11. The Board accordingly, agreeing with 
your views, directs the assessment to revenue 
of the side lands in the 8th mile of the 
Midnapore-Raniganj Road up to a total width 
of 60 feet as shown in the recent settlement 
maps and the restoration of estate Touzi 
No. 1049 to the roll. 

The restoration of Touzi No. 1049 and 
the revenue assessed may be shown in the 
next kistwar return No. X. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that only those lands 
in the possession of the raiyats who have 
acquired the right of occupancy should be 
assessed to revenue, from other lands the 
occupants should lie ejected* or they should 
remain fallow in accordance with the general 
orders of Government. 


No. 18 II. G., dated Chinsura, the 
15th May 1923. 

Memo, by the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan Division. 

Copy forwarded to the Collector of Bankura 
with reference to the correspondence resting 
with this office *No. 116 R. G., dated the 
18th March 1923. 



His attention is invited to paragraph 10 
ol the Board’s order and it is requested that 
the restoration of Touzi No. 1049 should be 
shown in the next kistwar return No. X. 


No. 782 R., dated Bankura, the 
4th June 1923. 

Memo, by the Collector of Bankura. 

Copy forwarded to the Assistant Settlement 
Officer in charge, Bankura, for his informa- 
tion with reference to his letter No. 1006, 
dated the 6th May 1923, and with a request 
to send assessment papers, maps, etc., in this 
connection at an early date. 
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No. 185, dated Bankura, the 20th May 1922. 

From — F. W. .Robertson, Esu., i.c.s., Settle- 
ment Officer of Bankura, 

To — The ^Collector of Bankura. 

I have the honour to address you on the 
subject of red a in properties held at present 
under khas management as kirns mahal and 
bearing No. 455 in the Revenue Roll of the 
district. 

The properties originally formed five 
separate estates, viz . — 


(1) Prakash . . 

Tou i No. 

292 

Bought by 

Go tern* 
meat in — 

1901 at a sale for 

(2) Pitaipur . . 

297 

1886 

arrcar of 
- revenue. 

i » 

(3) Kharbani 

455 

1905 

M 

(4) Rajasbari 

584 

1889 

M 

(5) Abantica 
Char . . 

1.126 




The first four were resumed as being illegally 
held free of revenue and were permanently 
settled with the persons in possession. At 
various dates as noted above, they were bought 
in by Goverenment at sales for arrears of 
revenue and have since then been managed 
khas. 

The Abantica Char is a char which formed 
•on the old bed of the river Darakeswar in the 
ear 1901. It was taken possession on be- 
alf of Government by the Collector, who in 
the subsequent proceedings appears to have 
confused the law relating to the lands form- 
ing in riyers, the bed of which is the property 
of Government, and that relating to lands 
forming in rivers the bed of which is the 
property of the zamindar. 

Having taken possession of the char, the 
Collector offered settlement to the Maharaja 
of Burdwan. The Maharaja refused to take 
lettlement but asked the Collector to relin- 
quish the char on the ground that the pro- 
perty in it belonged .to him. 

The Collector replied that the char be- 
longed to Government on" the ground that 
the bed of the Darakeswar River as shown in 
the Thakbust Survey map (belonged to Gov- 
ernment (Sarkar Bahadur). He, however, 
Mated that in his opinion the Maharaja was 


/entitled to malikana in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 4, Regulation ,VII of * 
1822. The Maharaja accepted the offer of 
malikana which was paid to him. 

In the year 1909 the Commissioner raised 
the question whether these five estates could 
not conveniently be grouped together to form 
one estate and m accordance with the Board’s 
order they were so grouped from the year 1910- 
11 and have formed a single estate ever since. 

Now if Government continue** tt> claim the 
bed of the Darakeswar River as its khas pro- 
perty, there is no reason why the five estates 
should not remain grouped together as one 
estate, but in that case the Maharaja of* 
Burdwan is, of course, not entitled to mali- 
kana. 

If on the other hand, as I have proposed, 
Government decides to give up the claim to 
the khas property in the bed of the Darakesi* 
war River the Abantica Char will stand on 
a differentl footing fi*>m the other estates, 
and the Maharaja of Burdwan will be entitled 
to be offered settlement of it on expiry of the 
present settlement and in the event of refusal 
to take settlement, will be entitled to malikana. 
Xu either case it will be necessary to sepa- 
rate the Abantica Char from the other four 
estates and to form it into a separate tem- 
porarily-settled estate. 

As the matter is of importance both from 
the point of view of preparing my record as 
also from the point of view of the settlement 
of the various chars in the rivers, I have the 
honour to request that you will be so good 
as to get early orders both on the question 
of Government’s claim to the khas posses- 
sion in general and to the question of the 
Abantica Char, in particular. 


No. 5349 G. E.. dated Calcutta, the 8th August 
1922. 

From — A. K. Jameson, Esq., i.c.s.. Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 

To — The Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division. 

With reference to your letter No. 07 R. G., 
dated the 17th July 1922, I am directed to say 
that in the circumstances stated, the Board 
accords its approval to the separation of the 
estate Abantica Char No. 1126 from the other 
four estates of the group bearing Touzi 
No. 455 on the revenue roll of the district of 
Bankura and also to its formation into a sepa- 
rate estate. 


No. 2045 R. t dated Bankura, the 23rd August 
1922. 

Memo, by the Collector of Bankura. 

Copy, with the copy of the Settlement* Offi- 
cer’s letter No. 185, dated the 20th May 1922, 
forwarded to the Subdivisional Officer of Vish- 
nupur for information. He is requested to in- 
timate to this office the present annual rent 
of the estate Abantica Char and to show the 
same as the rent of the new estate Abantica 
Char bearing No. 1126, i.e M tbe old number. 
On receipt of this reply necessary intimation 
will be sent to the Touzi Department for retain- 
ing the old number. 



No! 13511.0. , dated Chinsura, the 21st 
January 1920. 

From — J. N. Gum, Esq., m.b.b,, i.c.s., 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Divi- 
sion. 

To — The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I have the honour to submit herewith copies 
of the following correspondence on the sub- 
ject'of the resumption and settlement of the 
unresumed Ghatwali land in the district of 
Bankura, and to request you to be so good as 
to obtain the sanction of the Board and Govern- 
ment- to the procedure proposed to be adop- 
ted during the present resumption proceed- 
ings : — 

(1) Letter No. 90411., dated 24th June 

1919, from the Collector of Bankura. 

( 2 ) Letter No. XLIV 7-5513, dated 2nd 

August 1919, from the Director of 
Land Records. 

(3) Letter No. 2439H., dated 1st October 

1919, from the Collector of Bankura, 
with enclosures, 

2, In the year 1894 Government accepted 
the proposal made by JJr. It. C. Dutta, the then 
Commissioner of the Division, for the abo- 
lition of the Ghatwali service in Bankura and 
the settlement of the Ghatwali lands with the 
zamindurs. The Government orders regard- 
ing the settlement of these lands were that 
ghatwals were to be recognised as permanent 
tenure-holders with rents fixed in perpetuity 
at 75 per cent, of the assets and the lands 
were to be permanently settled with the 
zamindurs at half the renf assessed. The 
Ghatwali lands were surveyed and were 
mostly settled with zamindurs. In some 
cases, however, difficulties arose about settle- 
ment. In purganu Mabisara belonging to 
the Packet. Raj, objection was taken on 
behalf of the zamindar that the rents assessed 
were far too low, while in the Baisgram tract 
of Gangujalghaty appertaining to the Burd- 
wan Raj ghatwals objected to the rents 
» assessed as being too high. Some of the 
smaller zamindurs took no interest in the 
matter. The survey and settlement work 
was also badly done. 

The Board of Revenue therefore decided 
that the survey and settlement of the Ghat- 
wali tenures must be postponed till the dis- 
trict operations were undertaken. 

3. The area of Ghatwali lands which lias 
not been settled with the zamindurs is 64,366 
bighas held by 334 sadar ghatwals, Sa dials 
and other ghatwals in 151 villages. The 
largest area appertains to the Packet Raj. 
Some of the tenures are very large, r./;., 
Bhtyrra etc., in < liana Mejhia with an area 
of 10,842 bighas and Dhoka, etc., in thnna 
Sal tor ah with an area of 6,469 bighas. 

4. In accordance with the Board’s order 
referred to above my predecessor, Mr. Lees, 
decided that the resumption settlement of 
the unresumed Ghatwali lands should be 
taken up by the District Settlement Officer 
simultaneously with the preparation of 
record-of -rights (md asked the Collector in 
August 1918 to obtain the consent of the 


zamindars and ghatwals concerned to the* 
settlement of the lands on the conditions sane-* 
tioned by Government. The Collector 
accordingly addressed the zamindars and per- 
sonally ascertained the views of the ghatwals. 
All the principal zamindars and ghatwals 
agreed to take the settlement on terms pro- 
posed, and the Collector in December 191 v 
made over the papers to the Settlement Officer 
with the request to take up the work. It 
appears from the Settlement Officer’s No. 127, 
dated the 4th May 1919, to the address of 
the Collector of Bankura that the proceed- 
ings are almost complete and the agreement 
will be finally signed if the procedure 
adopted by the Settlement Officer meets with 
the approval of the Board. 

5. Mr. Robertson’s note enclosed with the 
Collector's letter No. 964R., dated the 24th 
June 1919, will show the method he proposes 
to adopt in calculating the assets of a ghat. 

It appears that he proposes to fix 70 per cent, 
of the assets as the fair rent of each ghatwul 
in accordance with what appeared # to he the 
present practice of determining the fair rent 
payable by a tenure-holder in temporarily- 
settled e>tates. The Collector, however* 
observes that it appears from the final report 
of the resumption proceedings conducted by 
Ba hu Juan Sankar Sen in 1894-1900 and from 
settlement chittas in fixing the rent payable 
by a ghatwul lie made a deduction of only 
25 per cent, on the rents payable by the sub- 
tenants under the Ghatwali ami no such 
deduction was made in respect- of the ghat- 
wal’s khas lands. Thus apparently the present 
Settlement Officer is granting a higher rate 
of allowance in fixing the fair rent of a 
ghatwul. But it may be noted that the rent 
of the ghatwal’s khas land was arrived at 
during the last settlement proceedings by an 
amicable settlement between the zamindar 
and the ghafwal, while the present Settle- 
ment Officer is calculating the assets accord- 
ing to accepted methods. 1 therefore agree 
with the Collector that a deduction of 30 per 
cent, on the gross assets as collection charges 
and normal profits may, as proposed by the 
Settlement Officer, be made in fixing fair 
rent of a ghatwal, and he may be allowed a 
further deduction of 25 per cent, in consider- 
ation of his long possession and peculiar ■ 
status, as approved in Government order 
No. 3897, dated 21st December 1898, to the 
address of the Board. As regards the obser- 
vations of the Director of Land Records, to 
whom I sent the Collector's proposal for an 
expression of opinion that it is doubtful if 
these terms are not too generous considering 
that the rent of the ghatwal will remain 
fixed for ever, I think that it is too late to 
raise the question now. Settlement has been 
made and is proposed to be made on an ami- 
cable basis and the landlords and ghatwals 
are already aware, as observed by the Direc- 
tor, that these terms are the basis of the 
proposed compromise and that the greater 
proportion of the ghats have already been 
settled on similar, if not on more favourable 
terms. 

6. According to the terms settled during 
the last resumption proceedings the net assets 
of the ghat thus ascertained will he divided 
equally between the zamindars and Govern- 
ment, the present quit rent will be abolished 



and the *amindar will be entitled to an equi- 
valent abatement of land revenue in respect 
of the parent estate. Apparently the proce- 
dure followed during the last settlement in 
giving effect to these terms did not secure to 
Government the full half of the fair rent of 
a ghat minus the allowance of 25 per cent, 
granted to ghatwal, inasmuch as Government 
had to allow the zamindar an abatement 
equal to the quit rent hitherto paid by the 
ghatwal to the zamindar, from the revenue 
of the parent estate, the abatement of revenue 
so granted having practically been a deduc- 
tion from the Government's share of the assets 
of that ghat. The concession was, however, 
granted at previous resumptions and it is 
expected by the zamimlars. I therefore agree 
with the Collector that the arrangement need 
not be disturbed now as it will complicate 
matters. 

7. An abatement of revenue equal to the 
quit rent should be granted from the parent 
estate, and Ghatwali lands separated from it 
should be numbered, as on the previous occas- 
ion, as a separate estate on the Touzi Roll of 
the district. 

8. As regards the position of the patui- 
dars, I would refer you to Board’s letter 
No. 785A., dated 4th August 1899, from which 
it would appear that the Legal Remembran- 
cer whom the Board consulted at. the time 
was of opinion that the patnidars would not 
be entitled to any share in the increased profits 
derived by the zamindars from a contract made 
subsequent to the grant of the patni without 
reducing the patnidar’s profits. The Legal 
Remembrancer however added that on the 
release of the ghatwal from Police Service 
his liability to the patnidar for the quit rent 
would still continue as long as the patnidar 
did not accept an abatement of rent from the 
zamindar. The Director of Land Records, 
the Collector of Bankura and the local Gov- 
ernment Pleader are however of opinion that 
in the proposed settlement the patnidar can- 
not be ignored. The question does not appear 
to be very important as the number of patni- 
dars having interest in the ghats now under 
settlement is very few, and it is expected that 
some amicable arrangement between the 
zamindars and patnidars may be arrived at. 
I therefore think the instructions given in 
the concluding portion of the Board’s letter 

a uoted above may be followed and the patni- 
ars may be left either to arrange with the 
zamindars amicably or to go to the Civil Court. 

9. I agree with the Director of Land 
Records and the Collector of Bankura that 
the clause in the kabulyat relating to the 
mining rights may be left out, but it has 
not been reported by the Collector if the 
zamindars concerned will agree to this. The 
draft patta and kabuliyat enclosed with the 
Collector’s letter may be approved. * 


No s 2758 L. R., dated Calcutta , the 1 lthAprii* 
1921. 

From — S. W. Hopkyns, Esq., o.b.e., I.O.8., 
Officiating Secretary to the Goveni- 
inent of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment, 

To— The Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to 
refer to the correspondence ending with your 
memorandum No. 138 R. G., dated the 2nd 
October 1920, to the address of the Board of 
Revenue and its enclosures regarding the re- 
sumption and settlement of the unresumed 
zamindari Panchaki Ghatwali land in the dis- 
trict of Bankura. 

It is reported that almost all Ghatwali lands 
excepting an area of 64,366 bighas were re- 
sumed and settled cm terms previously approved 
of by Government and that the question of 
resumption and settlement of the above area 
was kept in abeyance to be dealt with simul- 
taneously with t lie preparation of record-of- 
rights at the time of the district settlement 
operation. The Settlement Officer has now 
conducted the resumption proceedings and 
observed mainly the procedure adopted on the 
last occasion. The forms of patta and kabu- 
liats now submitted for I he approval of Govern- 
ment are practically identical with those sanc- 
tioned by Government on the previous occasion 
except 

(i) that the clause relating to mining rights 

has been omitted from both the forms, 
and 

(ii) that the provision relating to the pay- 

ment of quit rent and the clause approv- 
ed in Government order No. 1360 T. R., 
dated the 28th August 1900, about the 
Ghatwali rights of transferability have 
been omitted from the present form of 
kabulyat. 

The following deviations have also been 
made by the Settlement Officer in the matter 
of assessment: — 

(a) fair rents have been calculated on the 
actual facts determined under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, instead of being 
amicably settled between the zamindhr 
and the ghatwal. 

(h) It is proposed to allow 30 per cent, of 
the gross assets to the ghatwal as collec- 
tion charges and normal profits as 
against 25 per cent, at the last settle- 
ment proceedings; 

(c) and deduction on account of costs of 
collection and profits lias been allowed 
on all the assets (khas as well as rented) 
of the ghatwal instead of allowing it 
on his rented l&ndb only. 

The zamindars and Ghatwals have accepted 
the terms and consented to the proposed forms 
of patta and kabulyat, except that a few of 
the zamindars urge that tne clause about 
mining rights should be inserted. Ton in 
consultation with the Collector of Bankura 
support this proposal. . 
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3 % In reply I am to say that in the jcir- 
<*umstiruees explained the Governor in Coun- 
cil approves of the method of assessment 
adopted by the Settlement Officer. He also 
accepts the forms of patta and kabulyat suit- 
rnitted with your letter No. 135 It. G., dated 
the 21st January 1920, but the clause to be 
inserted about mining rights should be the 
same as in the form of kabulyat approved by 
Government in their letter No. 2877 of the 
22nd August 1899, which contains the clause 
“ but will have no claim to the underground 
rights, and should any mines or minerals he 
found in the land r they shall belong to you 
1 1 is understood that the form of indenture 
between Government and the zamindar* 
approved in Government order No. 2877, da ten 
22ml August 1899, will also be used on tin- 
present occasion. 


No. 3 K. G., (fated Chinsurali, the 16th April 

1921. 

Memo, by the Commissioner of the 
Hurd wan Division. 

Copy, with a copy of this office letter 
No. 135]?.G., dated the 1st January 1920. 
forwarded to the Collector of Hankura with 
reference to the correspondence ending with 
hi* letter No. 220GH. f dated the 24th Sep- 
tember 1920, for information and for favout 
of cominunicat ion to the Settlement Officer. 

APPENDIX XVIII. 

Local measure. 

Throughout the district measurement .by 
standard higha prevails. Hence no state- 
ments of local measures were prepared for 
any area in the district. 

A. K. Gfha. 

10 th y or cm her 1 026. 




No — 753, dated Alipore. the 17th November. 1926. 

From— A. K. Jameson, Esq., i.c.s., Director of Land Records, 
Bengal. 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

I have the honour to submit herewith the Final Report of the Settlement 
operations in the district of Bankura which has been written by Mr. F. W. 
Robertson, i.c.s., who was Settlement Officer throughout. * 

2. Bankura is the most westerly district in Bengal and like Midnapur, 
Which adjoins it on the south, it forms a link between the uplands of Chhota 
Nagpur and the alluvial plains of Bengal proper. The Sadar Subdivision 
which covers about two-thirds of the total area of the district on the west side 
is in phvsical characteristics akin to Chhota Nagpur. It consists mainly 
of undulating country which in the south-west rises into hills of about 1,000 
feet in height ; the soil is chiefly red laterite and large tracts are covered 
with extensive forests of sal trees. In the remaining one-third of the district 
constituting the subdivision of Bishnupur the undulations cease, and 
though laterite and sal jungle are still found in patches, for the most 
part the soil is alluvial and the country consists of great stretches of open 
paddv ‘fields. The distinction between the two parts of the district may be 
observed also in the racial character of the people and in their customs and 
systems of land tenure. Within comparatively recent historical times the 
jungle was much more extensive and as in Midnapur the reckless wav in 
which it has l>een cut down has exposed the shallow soil of the uplands to the 
unrestricted action of the rain which has washed it away and left large areas 
of barren ground on which nothing can possibly grow. Even where the 
jungle has not been completely cleared, the system employed by the landlords 
of leasing it out in blocks *for short periods to lease holders whose one concern 
is to make as large an immediate profit as possible without considering its 
future conservation is rapidly destroying what might be a very valuable 
asset. 

3. ’Phe river system is simple. The main rivers run from west to east 
and are of the nature of hill streams liable to extremely rapid and destructive 
floods which, confined within rocky beds in the west of the district, break out 
with devastating effect, when they enter the level eastern parts.* The prin- 
cipal river, the Daniodar. is embanked for sixty miles from its mouth with the 
result that it is unable to spill its silt and has deteriorated. The rivers supply 
eood drinking water to the villages situated on their banks, but they are of 
little use for irrigation as they contain almost no water except during the 
rains and in times of flood. , 

4. Roads are numerous in the Sadar Subdivision where they are easy 

to make on the laterite but few and bad in Bishnupur. As the latter is the 
more populated and more important part of the district .and pays the larger 
share of the road cess, it has been unfairly treated in this matter, but the 
District Board which is poor and has many new calls on its funds is unable 
to remedy) the injustice. • 

5. In comparison with other districts in Bengal, Bankura is thinly 
populated. The average for the district i§ 385 to the square mile. In Mid- 
napur which is in many respects similar, it is *558, while 
in Jessore it is 589 and in Dacca 1.082. Naturally the incidence 
differ^ in the two subdivisions. Sadar with its large proportion 
of jungle showing 358 and Bishnupur 457. It is, however, some- 
what surprising that the incidence should be so low in Bishnupur which one 
would expect to approximate more nearly to other ^districts of similar 
■characteristics in Bengal proper. The reason given by Mr. Robertson is 



the prevalence of malaria. The figures of population at successive censuses 
make depressing reading. They may be summarised as follows : — 
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\ lavge part of the decrease between 1911 and 1921 may be attributed to the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 which caused unprecedented loss of life, but it 
is apparent that other causes also must have been at' work in Bishnupur 
Subdivision as the decrease has been steady since 1881, and it 
is probable that malaria is ‘the principal one. Its ravages are certainly 
increased by the extremely insanitary condition of the villages and the customs 
of the people which appear to be even more unhygienic than in other parts 
of Bengal. 

6. The people are predominantly dependent on the land, 79 per cent, of 
them being connected with it in one way or another. Of these 4 per cent, are 
rent collectors, 67 per cent, cultivate their own land and 27 per cent, are 
labourers. The proportion of middlemen is not so high as in some other 
districts, but the prosperity of the country would probably increase if the 
proportion were diminished. The percentage classed as labourers is un- 
usually high; the figures are those of the census of 1921 and it is possible that 
persons who pay a share of the produce of land have been included among 
the labourers though in settlement we should class them as agriculturists. 
But even allowing this, the proj>ortion of persons who have no land of 
their own is much greater in Bankura than in any other district of Bengal. 
Of other industries the only one that is of any importance commerc ially is 
weaving which formerly flourished in the district and after a steady decline 
received an impetus at the time of the famine in 1916 which is still 
maintained. 

7. Ethnologically Bankura is, like Midnapur, one of the most interest- 
ing districts in the Province as it still retains several varieties of aboriginal 
races and many low castes possibly the results of various admixtures of races, 
as well as the pure Bengali. Of them all the Santals, who though not the 
earliest aboriginal inhabitants were responsible for most of the reclamations 
and are the most numerous of those that are left, are the most interesting as 
they have retained many of their old beliefs and customs. l*oth religious and 
social. An account of the origin of the Mandali system which is charac- 
teristic of the Santals will he found in the final report of the Midnapur 
settlement; it has suffered the same melancholy fate in Bankura as there. 
The Santal has, every where, been forced to giv§ wav to the more intelligent 
and unscrupulous Bengali ; his headmen have lost the position they used to- 
bold on the land and the bulk of the race, deprived of all hut the worst of 
their lands, exist practically as serfs under their Bengali masters. It cannot 
be said that the treatment of this valuable element in the population forms 
a record of which Government has .any reason to be proud. As far back as 
1872 it was recogmzed that measures ought to be taken for their protection, 
but it was not until 1909 that Mr. McAlpin was put on special duty to enquire 
into their condition and to suggest measures for its amelioration. Of the 
proposals contained in his valuable report effect has been given to only one, 
that regulating the transfer of land of Santals and other tribes, ana the 
effect of the legislation whtbh was added to the Tenancy Act in 1918 has been 
merely to make it more expensive for them to obtain the loans without whiirih 
they cannot tide over the bad years which so frequently occur in Bankura, 
because they cannot offer their land as security. An essential corollary to 
that legislation was the establishment of co-operative grain golas to prevent 
the Santal having Recourse to the mahajan and nothing has yet been done to 
establish these. Nor have officers with a special knowledge of the Santals- 
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and their language been posted to administer the areas in which they are 
numerous. Their hopes had been raised high by the enquiry and they con- 
fidently expected that the settlement proceedings would result in the resto- 
ration to them of the land which had been so unfairly filched from them, and 
it is not to be wondered at that their disappointment has induced much rest- 
lessness and discontent among them. It is of course impossible to give them 
back their land, but the other measures proposed by Mr. McAlpin can and 
should be qarried into effect. 

8. In Chapter III the employment of the land is considered. The out- 
standing feature of this is the small proportion of total area which is culti- 
vated. namely, 45 per cent, in the Radar Subdivision and 52 per cent, in 
Bishnupur. In Midnapur the ]>ercentage in the west of the district which 
is similar to the Radar Subdivision of Bank ura is the same as in the latter. 
45 per event., but in the alluvial eastern part it rises as high as 78 per cent. 
Taking the district as a whole, there is no other even in Chhota Nagpur in 
which the percentage is so low. Of the uncultivated area. 22 ner cent, is 
shown as culturable and 31 per cent, as unculturable. but as Mr. Robertson 
explains the classification differed somewhat in different parts and some of 
that shown as culturable should really be classed as unculturable. Even so 
the area wliiph might yield crops but does not is larger in proportion to#the 
total area than in any other district except Midnapur and Santal Parganas. 

f). Batik uia again is like Midnapur in the kind of crops it grows. 
I*add v occupies 90-1 per cent, of the net cropped area against 01-31 per cent, 
•in Midnapur. but in Bankura a very much higher proportion bears the less 
productive aits paddy, namely. 35 per cent, against 13 per cent, and other 
crops arc of little importance and onlv for local consumption. 

10. (’banter IV deals with the economic condition of the people of 
which a depressing picture is drawn. Practically the entire population is 
dependent on the land which even in a normal year produces only enough to 
give 84 per cent, of the population t'vvo meals a day. and unfortunately 
famines are of frequent recurrence. Tt is no wonder that the cultivator is 
compelled to borrow to tide over these bad years and once in the clutches of 
the inonev-lender there is practically no escape for him: he loses all his best 
land and exists as a labourer at the mercy of his creditor. The extent to 
which this has gone is shown by the unusually high percentage of labourers 
alluded to above and by the fact that after deducting waste and jungle one- 
third of the remaining area is in the direct possession of proprietors and 
tenure-holders and two-thirds in possession of raiyats. In no other district 
is the proportion of the area held by raiyats so small. Mr. Robertson show’s 
that only a little more than half of the amount of paddy necessary to give the 
entire population two meals a day is grown on raiyats' holdings so that the 
great majority have to purchase the balance from the small 
minority of tenure- holders or from outside the district and if they 
can no* do this, they have to cut down their rations. But the means of earning 
the money necessary for this purpose are strictly limited. Industry is almost 
negligible and in practice labour either within or without the district is the 
only alternative. When this is not sufficient, recourse is had to borrowing 
and the vicious circle begins which finally redivces the erstwhile cultivator to 
the position of a serf. It is perhaps permissible to question some of 
Mr. Robertson's figures as regards outturn of paddy and the amount neces- 
sary to keep the people in reasonable comfort: the former way possibly have 
been underand the latter over-estimated, but the difference in either ease 
cannot lie great and after making all possible allowances the position still 
icmains sufficiently serious. 

11. As the Settlement Officer points out. the cause of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the cultivating and labouring classes is the insufficient amount 
of paddy grown in the district even in a normal year, and the only real 
remedy is either to provide alternative employment for the agricultural 
classes or to increase the amount of paddy grown. There seems very little 
scope for the former method and efforts should be concentrated on the 
latter. Undoubtedly the most promising line of approach is the provision 
of irrigation which would not only lessen the danger of failure of crops 
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in the area at present under cultivation but would also bring under cultiva-. 
tion considerable areas now lying waste. Mr. Robertson gives some acecuinrt 
of the efforts which have been, from time to time, made in this direction; 
they have been very spasmodic and ineffective, and it is apparent that much 
more systematic plans are required not only for construction of works 
but also for their proper maintenance when constructed. He attributes 
their failure largely to the lack of even the most elementary ideas of 
public spirit or co-operation, but he is hopeful that the recent propaganda 
in favour of co-operative Irrigation Societies may have good results. A 
beginning has at any rate been made in the formation of 67 such societies 
up to the end of 1923 and if only the initial enthusiasm can be maintained 
and the failure of individual societies avoided which might bring dis- 
couragement on the movement as a whole, there is a fair prospect of better 
conditions in future. And in addition to irrigation there are great 
possibilities of improvement in the yield of crops by the adopt ion of better 
varieties of seed and more scientific methods of cultivation; provided the 
Agricultural Department can conduct its demonstrations in numerous 
widely spread centres so as to bring them home to the people who will not 
trouble themselves to go any distance to find out what is happening at some 
reiyote experimental farm. 

12. The fiscal history of Bankura which is dealt with in Chapter V 
begins in 1760 when the area now included within the district was nanded 
over to the British as part of Burdwan and Midnapur. Before that it had 
enjoyed practical independence though subject to a nominal tribute to the # 
Mogul Rulers, and if Governor Holwell is to be believed it preserved 
many of the characteristics of the golden Age; but others hardly corrobo- 
rate him. With the advent of the Permanent Settlement however the 
fortunes of the Bishnupur Raj which covered a large part of the district 
declined and ultimately sank into ruin. There is no doubt that the assess- 
ment fixed at the Decennial Settlement was far greater than the estate 
could possibly pay at the moment. It was based partly on an estimate of 
the amount that might be realised if all lands alienated were resumed, and 
yet the proprietor was held strictly to account for the total sum before 
the resumptions could possibly be effected. By 1 S06 the inevitable result 
had come about; the estate was split tip into ten separate estates and 
passed completely out of the hands of the family that had held it for over 

a thousand years who existed thenceforward on pensions amounting to 
less than Rs. 1,000 per month granted out of charity. 

13. In the Jungle Mahals portion of the district the assessment was 
indeed light and with reasonably efficient administration could easily have 
been paid. But this was not forthcoming and as soon as this territory, 
which was for long under special regulations, came under the operation of 
the ordinary revenue laws the estates at once passed to purchasers. 

14. Since the Permanent Settlement there have been considerable 
additions to the revenue from resumption of lands held without payment 
of revenue on an invalid title and those held on consideration of certain 
police duties which have been abolished. Mr. Robertson gives a detailed 
and interesting account of these resumptions which have been going on at 
intervals till the present day. It is interesting to note that in 1840 the 
rates adopted for assessment of the resumed lands were those which had 
been fixed in 1792 by the then Collector, Mr. Keating, namely, Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 per bigha for ordinary paddy land and Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 for twice 
cropped land, and that these still subsist. 

15. Land tenure is dealt with in Chapter VI and here the difference 
between the jungly west and the more settled east is manifest. In the 
west the Mandali system Vhich has been referred to above was prevalent 
until recently when it broke up under the influx of Bengali mahajans. 
There still subsist, however, the Panchaki tenures found also in Midnapur 
which probably originated in the desire of the jungle chiefs to secure the 
services of Brahmips, and the Babuan grants necessitated by the law of 
primogeniture which regulates succession to estates in the jungle area in 
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order to provide a subsistence for the' younger sons of proprietors. Out- 
side the jungle area tenures are similar to those in the rest of Bengal. 
There are, however, two forms of raiyati tenancy which are the direct 
result of the poverty of the soil in large parts of Bankura. These are 
langalchas which is an assessment on the number of ploughs possessed by 
the raiyat on payment of which he is allowed to cultivate as much land as 
he can manage, and jalsasan which is assessment at much below the ordinary 
rates of land which can be cultivated only by means of artificial irrigation 
on condition of the tenant bearing all the cost of irrigation. In the jungle 
area there are still tenancies, mostly homesteads, held on condition of 
providing so many days free labour. Rent-free tenures are extremely 
numerous in Bishnupur and in the Chhatna zamindari in consequence of 
the piety of farmer proprietors in making gifts to Brahmins. The legal 
distinction between raiyat and under-raiyat is little understood and tenants 
are locally considered to fall into two classes, those who have permanent 
rights and those who are tenants-at-will. The same fact was noted in the 
recent final report of Jessore, where even the third and fourth grades of 
under-raiyats were often considered to have permanent rights. In Bankura 
subinfeudation has not gone so far, and the number of under-raiyats is 
small. As in Jessore those of the former class were recorded in rfhe 
present operations as having occupancy rights whatever their exact posi- 
tion in the scale laid down by the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

16. The number of estates formed out of those which were assessed 
at the Permanent Settlement is only 26. but there are 1,422 which have been 
created as the result of subsequent resumptions. Most of these are small: 
there are 36 which pay a revenue of less than Re. 1 and HO of the total 
number pay between Re. 1 and Rs. 100. 

17. The most surprising feature about the statistics of tenancy in 
Bankura is the unusually large proportion of land in the direct possession 
of proprietors and tenure-holders, no less than 49-5 per cent., whereas 
even in Miduapur it is only 30-5 per cent, and that is very much higher than 
in any other district of Bengal. Of course this is partly due to the large 
area of jungle, but eveir allowing for this, the percentage of the total area 
of the district which is in their hands and is fit for cultivation is 23 per 
cent, and only 46 per cent, is in the hands of raivats and under-raiyats. 
This again is partly due to the fact that many of the proprietors and 
tenure-holders own very small pieces of land and are practically culti- 
vators, but even so there remains a Tlisquietinglv large area in direct 
possession of persons who are not agriculturists, and the area is steadily 
increasing bv purchase of raiyati holdings in rent sales which are not 
resettled but cultivated by hired labour of which there is no lack in the 
district. 

18. 46-5 per cent, of the total area of the district is in direct 
possession of raivats and of this 10 3 per cent, is held by raivats at fixed 
rents. It has been remarked above that rates of rent have hardly varied 
since before the Permanent Settlement but only those raivats who were 
lucky enough to be able to raise the presumption of fixity by production 
of 20 years’ rent receipts could benefit. In practice this meant that those 
landlords who had defied the law and failed to grant rent receipts got an 
advantage over those who had obeyed it and could apply for enhancement 
of rent, whereas the latter were precluded from doing so. 

19. The incidence of rent of ordinary settled raivats is extremely 
low being only Re. 1-12-7 per acre for the whole district, but it varies con- 
siderably between the Sadar Subdivision where it is Re. 1-3-9 and 
Bishnupur where it is Rs. 3-4-6. In Miduapur west and east the corres- 
ponding figures are Re. 1-15-3 and Rs. 4. The rate fh Bishnupur is higher 
than that which prevails in some of the most prosperous districts in East 
Bengal, such as Dacca, Faridpur and Tippera. but in the Sadar Sub- 
division it is less than half of that found in any other district. 

20. The worst feature of the rent system of Bankura is the pre- 
valence of rent which consists of a fixed quantity of produce per bigha. 
known as sanja. No less than 11 per cent, of the total area in possession 
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of settled raiyats is held on this system, whereas in Midnapur, the only 
other district*' of Bengal in which it is of any importance, the proportion 
is 4 per cent. Bhdg rent, which consists of a proportion of the crop, 
generally half, accounts for a further 5 per cent, and mixed cash and 
produce rents for 9 per cent. There is no doubt that these forms of rent 
are a most unfair burden on the raiyat. San ja is generally equivalent 
to one-third of the crop in a normal year and it has to be paid in good and 
bad years alike, while the mixed rent often represent an even higher 
proportion. It seems that sanja and mixed rents at least are recent 
innovations due to the purchase and resettlement of raiyati holdings 
originally paying a low money rent by mahajan landlords. Taken in 
conjunction with the other tendency noted above of such landlords to keep 
the purchased holdings in their direct possession, it points to a persistent 
degradation in the position of the cultivating classes which is rapidly 
reducing them to helpless dependence on a small class of grasping usurers. 
This state of things is serious, but it is difficult to devise a remedy. It 
is doubtful whether legislation prohibiting resettlement on produce-rent 
of a holding formerly on a money-rent or fixing the proportion which the 
produce-rent may bear to the total yield of the land would l>e possible or 
effective. Commutation which is the only alternative provided by the 
present law is far from satisfactory in any ease, and in Bankura the 
raiyats are too much afraid of their landlords to put it in operation.. 
The only satisfactory solution would appear to lie in the direction of 
getting the raiyats out of the clutches of the mahajan bv means of 
co-operative societies. 

21. The Survey and Settlement of Bankura district wa< taken up in 
continuation of that which had just finished in Midnapur. It was under- 
taken largely with a view to the protection of the aboriginal tribes who 
Avere being ousted from their lands. The Subdivision of Asansol in 
Burdwan district was included in the operations to meet the wishes of the 
Mining and Geological Institute for accurate 4" maps of the coal area. 
Traverse started in 1917-1S and the entire area was divided into four 
blocks. The staff contained a smaller proportion of gazetted officers than 
had been usual in previous operations, partly from motives of economy 
and partly in order to retain as many as possible of the kanungns who 
would otherwise have been discharged owing to the reduction of the pro- 
vincial programme. T entirely agree with Mr. Robertson that this was 
a mistaken policy and since then a return has Ix'en made to the former 
proportions. The political difficulty to which Mr. Robertson refers was 
:a very real hindrance throughout the operations in Bankura, hut 
-fortunately it has now disappeared to a large extent, and there does not 
seem to be any pressing necessity for increasing the powers of Settlement 
Officers in the way suggested in order to overcome the lack of co-operation 
'by the people. Other factors contributed to make the work difficult 
•especially in the first block. Owing to the suspension of settlement opera- 
tions on account of the war the old trained staff, both of kanungos and of 
amins, had become dissipated and untrained men had to he recruited in 
large numbers. Cadastral survey in undulating areas is complicated and 
difficult as the fields have to be very small in order to retain the water and 
the divisions between them are exceedingly tortuous. Field work therefore 
was not finished in the first year until September and in other years until 
July or August and this imposed an undue strain on all concerned. 
Particularly in the west of the district the ignorance of the people and the 
chaotic state of landlords’ papers were further hindrances as it was a 
matter of much time ^.nd infinite patience on the part of the Revenue 
Officers to ascertain the real facts. Apart from general difficulties of this 
sort which were due to the nature of the country and of the people the 
■work was simple in comparison with that in more highly developed 
districts. The tenure system is free from complications, status was, as a 
rule, undisputed, rent disputes and illegal enhancements of rent were few 
and the bulk of the disputes related to claims to hold land rent-free or at 
a fixed rent. 
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22. The estimate on which the proceedings were based was made in 
1017 and showed a, gross cost of Rs. 28,62,218 and receipts of Rs. 3,60,000. 
Actual expenditure came to Rs. 28,39,874 and receipts to Rs. 3,68,617. 
Considering that the pay of the staff and the cost of all materials increased 
during the pendency of the operations, Mr. Robertson is to be congratu- 
lated on the success with which he kept expenditure within the estimate. 
The rates charged for recovery of that portion of the cost which is debit- 
able to landlords and tenants varied in different blocks from 14 annas to 
Re. 1-2 per acre of cultivated land and from 5 annas to 7 annas per acre of 
jungle. Recovery of costs has been exceedingly successful and only about £ 
per cent, of the recoverable amount has had to be remitted, an extraordi- 
narily low figure for any settlement and more particularly so for so poor 
a district as Bankura. 

23. The work of this settlement was nearly finished when I became 
the Director of Land Records and 1 have little personal acquaintance with 
it. But it is evident that great difficulties were encountered, physical, 
moral and financial, and the loyal way in which all the staff faced these 
and co-operated to produce a satisfactory result reflects great credit on 
them. To Mr. Robertson especially the thanks of Government are due for 
the efficient manner in which he organised and carried through the work 
in face often of much difficulty and discouragement, and I join with him 
in recommending to the notice of Government those of his staff vrhom he 
has named as having done exceptionally good work. 
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Np. 221 R.G., dated Chinsura, the 23rd August 1927. 

From — The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To-— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

With reference to your letter No. 3108 L.R., dated the 25th February 
, 1927, asking jfor my remarks and those of the Collector on the various 
matters dean with in Mr. Robertson’s final report on the survey and settle- 
ment operations in the district of Bankura, I have the honour to forward 
a copy of Mr. Hart’s letter No. 1105 R., dated 27th/28th March 1927, 
together with a copy of his note on the subject . I regret that the matter has 
been unduly delayed in my office. 

v The Settlement Officer and the Collector draw attention to the loss of 
wealth which the reckless cutting away of valuable trees and the denuda- 
tion of forest lands has caused to the district. This is also largely respon- 
sible for the deterioration of the rivers in the district The subject has 
already been discussed in the correspondence resting with Mr. Cook’s 
letter No. 19 R.G., dated 23rd January 1926, to your address.. 

It is reported that of all the lands in the possession of settled raivats 
in Bankura, no less than one quarter is held on produced rents or on mixed 
cash and produce rents, and that the mixed rents are steadily increasing at 
the expense of the original cash rents. I agree with the Settlement Officer 
and the Collector that this is a serious menace to the welfare of the actual 
cultivators of the soil in the district, and I think legislation is necessary to 
allow more facilities for the commutation of the produce rents than are 
afforded by section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The Collector suggests that the revenue derived from the settlement of 
resumed ghatwali lands should be made over to the panchayets or union 
boards. Though latterly the duties of the Ghatwals differed little from 
those «f ordinary village chaukidars originally, “ the duties of a Ghatwals 
ley mainly in guarding communications and not in the police work of any 
definite area,” as observed by Mr. Robertson. The incidence of a Ghatwali 
tenure was quite different from that of a chaukidari chakran land, and 
necessarily resumption and settlement proceedings were conducted on 
different lines. Even in West Bengal, a large proportion of the village 
’watchmen ha& always been maintained bv the contributions of the villagers, 
and I do not think any concession of the nature referred to above should be 
made to the chaukidari unions or union boards in areas where there are 
Ghatwals. ? J ■* , 

If the claim of the panchayets or union boards to the revenue derived 
from Ghatwali lands is admitted, their claim to the revenue obtained from 
resumption of other service lands, such as Shimandari, Pharidari. etc., will 
be difficult to resist. 


V ’N«£ 1105R., dated Bankura, the 27th/28th March 1927. 

From-4J*dB. Hart, Esq., i.g.s., Collector of Bankura, 

. To — The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

reference to your memorandum No. 11 R.G., dated the 8th instant, I have 
theifltaour to enclose a Note on Mr. Robertson’s Settlement Report. I regret that 
as the report only reached me shortly before I was leaving the district, my remarks 
are inadequate to the importance of the subject. It would have been a great 
advaitfqfae'tp-me if I could have obtained an advance copy of *the report soon after 
I first todk'tebarge of the district. 


Paragraph 9 of 
the CoUeetor's 
Report and 
paragraph 73 
of the Settle- 
ment Report. 


Paragraph 12 of 
the Collector’s 
Report and 
paragraph 39 
of the Settle- 
ment Report. 
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Note mi Mb Robertson’s Final Report on the Survey mil Settlement Operations 
in the Distriot of Bankura, 1917 to 1914. 

Paragraph 5 Of the Report* — The greatest change which hae chme oeOr this 
district during the past half century has been the cutting down of the forests. In 
other districts, deforestation usually connotes increase in cultivation and a general rise 
in the economic condition of the people. In Bankura no such fortunate results have 
been obtained. Although everywhere increases in the land under cultivation ^appa- 
rent, the district is not supporting a larger population. In fact, the population in 
1921 was 2 per cent. less than in 1881. It is true that in the Sadar subdivision, where 
there has been most cutting down of jungles, there was an increase of 7 per cent, in 
those 40 years; but this is a very small increase for such a long period, and at the same 
time the population of Vishnupur subdivision decreased by 18 per cent., which is 
dreadful to contemplate. 

2. Paragraph 8. — Malaria is rife in the eastern portion of the Vishnupur sub- 
division, and although the neighbouring parts of Burdwaii and Hooghly districts are 
unhealthy, they do not appear to be suffering from such high mortality. It is difficult 
to understand why Vishnupur should be more malarious than the areas a little further 
east, but the cause may be that the houses and homesteads are more secluded from fresh 
air and sunlight. 

c 

3. Paragraph 6a-— Another serious change that has come over the district during 
the last half century has been the deterioration of the rivers. The Damodar used to 
be navigable up to Mejhia, and until the East Indian Railway was opened, coal was 
carried away from the Raniganj Collieries by boats; but no boats are to be seen now in 
any part of this district. Even the Darakeswar was navigable up to Bankura for part 
of the year until about 40 years ago, although from the present condition of the river 
it is hard to imagine that Yhis can have been so. The deterioration of the rivers has 
been partly due to the denudation of the forest land, but in the case of the Damodar 
the navigability of the river has been destroyed by the construction of embankments 
in Burdwan and other districts lower down. 

4. Paragraph 17. — In the Sadar subdivision only 45 per cent, of the land is 
cultivated and in Vishnupur only 52. To anyone coming from Eastern Bengal and 
making a journey through this district, it is vey sad to see the vast areas of land either 
barren or producing only a miserable kind of jungle. Water! water! is every- 
where the demand. If only there were an adequate supply of water, the proportion 
of unculturable land would be very small. Great good can be done by making the 
best use of such water as is available, and the benefit derived from the co-operative 
irrigation societies can hardly be overestimated. The figures given in paragraph 29 
of the report do not go beyond the year 1923, but since then the irrigation societies 
have made considerably further development, the very serious blot on the page being 
the three works which were made over to the Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, for execution. 

5. Paragraph 19. — Very little information is piven in the report on the subject 
of crops, and with regard to paddy specially much more might have been said. Far 
more aus paddy is grown than is generally realized, and few people are aware that 
the area under aman paddy is only half as much again as the area under aus. The 
fact is that the kinds of aus usually grown in Bankura district are late transplanted 
varieties. These yield much better crops than the early broadcast kinds, and are 
almost as profitable as most kinds of aman. Then, again, the different varieties of rice 
vary greatly in quality and productiveness ; some are suited only for irrigated land, 
others are believed to thrive with little or no irrigation, but the report gives no infor- 
mation on this subject. The settlement provided an opportunity of gaining much 
knowledge which would have afforded the Agricultural Department a good basis for 
experiments, with a view to introducing or extending improved varieties ; hut the oppor- 
tunity seems to have been missed. 

. 6. Cultivators think that such crops as sugarcane and potatoes cannot be grown 
owing to the depredations of pigs; but although the number of guns in the district is 
considerable, the people take very little trouble to shoot the pigs or drivq them away. 
Again, the smallness of the area under rabi crops is often attributed to cattle which, 
after the rains, are turned loose to graze freely on the un fenced fields. The number 
of pounds is indeed inadequate and, if more were provided* the owners would perhaps 
take measures to prevent their cattle from straying on cropped land. The cost of 
fencing is beyond the means of the cultivators in a district where, owing to the ravages 
of white ant$, fences have to be renewed every year, and where Impermeable hedges 
cannot be grown. 

7. Pag* iff. — T-lje amount of interest taken by tbe settlement staff in crops can 
be gauged from the recorded fact that trial cutting carried out by them indicated an 
average outturn at 16 maunds of paddy per acre in the Sadar subdivision -.and only 
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•Ify Jliaunda^m Vislumpiir subdivision. * No attempt is made to reconcile this with the 
f-act that the et^em half of Vishnupur subdivision is far more fertile than any other 
' part of the district. 

A 10r — This district contains 805,170 people who are dependent on 

the land for their livelihood, and of these persons no less than 215,234, or 27 per cent., 
are landless labourers. This is a very depressing fact, and is due to the careless and 
thoughtless disposition of the Santals and other aborigines who are good workers but 
lacking in acquisitiveness or desire to retain what they possess. That with which they 
part so iwfcdiiy is eagerly snapped up by money-lending landlords, and the result is 
that per cent, of the land is in the direct possession of proprietors and tenure- 
holders. Probably the most important feature of the Settlement Report is the expo- 
sure of tjxe way in which the rights of the former cultivating proprietors and raiyats 
holding occupancy rights with low cash rents are being acquired by money-lending 
landlords who then proceed to settle the land with its former proprietors or occupancy 
raiyats at iniquitously higli sanja rents. The same process is going on in Eastern 
Bengal and preparing the way for a great agricultural revolution, when the men who 
cultivate the land will refuse to submit any longer to the burdens imposed on them 
by unscrupulous money-lenders supported by the court of law. In Qankura the j;evo- 
lution may be longer delayed than in Eastern Bengal, because here the raiyats are 
more submissive; but a time will come when even they will turn, unless the money- 
lenders are prudent enough to make concessions and give more reasonable terms. 

9. Mr. Robertson has shown in this report what a serious evil the sanja or*pro- 
-duce rent is to the welfare of the district. It keeps the cultivator under an ever- 
increasing load of debt and prohibits any form of agricultural development. The 
serious dimensions already attained by this evil can be gauged from the fact that one- 
fourth of the settled raiyati land is held either on produce rent or on produce rent 
supplemented by a cash payment. Both of these kinds of rent are steadily increas- 
ing, and there can be no alternative but that either the cultivators must become slaves, 
or they must rise in rebellion and destroy their oppressors. 

10. Paragraph 43. — The accuracy of the statement made by Mr. Robertson that 
all chaukidari chakran lands in this district have been resumed under Act VI of 1870 
is questionable. The resumption proceedings seem to have been conducted in a very 

J ierfunctory manner. Resumption Commissioners worked in addition to their ordinary 
luties and appear to have had no additional staff. It seems to have been thought that 
the panchavat would, in the interests of the villagers, report correctly about these 
ehakran lands, but there is no doubt that in many cases ehakran lands were not 
reported at all and, in ofher cases, inferior lands were entered instead of the land 
actually held by the ehakran chaukidar. It is perhaps impossible to make good the 
loss thus incurred, but the mischief did not end there. No proper record appears to 
have been kept of the final delusions of the Chakran Commissioners. In fact, no one 
.seems to have taken any interest in the matter. In one case, Mr. Robertson himself 
reported some defective resumption proceedings, but the action taken by the Collector 
on this report was inadequate, and Mr* Robertson reported no more. 

Paragraph 44. — Even the Sahar tainati chaukidari ehakran lands, which 
Mr. Robertson mentions as having been resumed in 1879 and made over to the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners of Vishnupur, now yield only half the annual rent at which they 
were permanently assessed in 1879. The Municipal Commissioners were not even aware 
<of this fact, but I have recently caused an enquiry to be instituted to trace and, if 
possible, recover the lost income. 

11. Page 44. — Several pages of the report are devoted to a long and interesting 
uooount of the Ghatwali lands, and one fact that clearly emerges is that from the 
administrative point of view there was practically no difference between a Ghatwal 
*nd a chaukidar. In case of bad work, both of them were punished with fine or with 
dismissal. The only difference between the two was that a Ghatwal who retired or 
died was succeeded by a member of his family. A dismissed Ghatwal, however, was 
always succeeded by an outsider. 

12. Like chaukidari chakran land, Ghatwali land was included in the malgusari 
land, but not assessed to revenue. In this district, most of the Ghatwali land was in 
small scattered plots. The services required from a Ghatwal were also racily the same 
as those required from a chaukidar, and he was never taken far away rrom his home. 
In these circumstances, there is considerable force in the claim made by some pan- 
chayats that where Ghatwali land has been resumed half of the rental should be payable 
to tlie pancheyat an account of the village chaukidari fund. In the villages where 
there were Ghatwals, there were no chaukidars, and the Ghatwals did the work which 
waa done by chaukidars in other areas. ■ There is much force in this contention of the 
panchayats, and the plea of limitation should not be considered a sufficient reply. 
If Government should give up to the panchayats or union boaads the revenue derived 
from the settlement of Ghatwali lands, the concession would be a great relief to some 
of the ppbrest unions of this poor district. 



13. Ia this connection mention may he' made "of what sdfaj* to have been a mis- * 
take made in preparing the record of nhaukidari chakran lands. * lit the remarks* 

» column it is noted that the rent is payable to the ** panchsnret^! Onion No, . * 

Since the record was prepared, the numbers and boundaries of the unions have been 
changed, and these remarks consequently are no longer correct. It would have been 
preferable and more strictly in accordance smJhwtjhe Jaw M the note had been to the. 
effect that the rent was payable to the ehaukidari fund ,of a certain mausa. There 
would then have been no fear of subsequent «ofcfu§iom. %v , 

14. The system of. land tenure in this district ^robehly presents fewer compii- 
cation than that in any other district of Bengal. There is but little subinfeudation: 
the number of under-raiyats is small, and transfer of bpldingt^'fs freely allowed. „ It 
the people were more thrifty and less submissive, *the prospects of improvements in their 
conditions would be brighter. It is to be hoped that they will learn to plan for the future 
Sad to co-operate with the Other, members-ot their own class, while avoiding eonflict 
with other classes. 


8. G. fiABT, 

" . Collector of Bankura. 

The 27th March 1927. 


B. Q. r»m— 17-10-l«r— 1407M— 186^#. ». 
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RESOLUTION— No. 642T.R. 

RlAD— V 1 sjf / 

Thl Final Report ou the' Burvey and Bititement Operations in the district q£ Bankura. 

iteiter No. XXV -4 — 753, dated the 17th November 1926, from the Director of JLand 
Records and Surveys, Bengal, submitting the report. 

Banknra is one of tbe poorest and most backward districts in the 
province; Adiltinctive feature of the population is the preponderance of 
the SonthsAs aad other aboriginal tribes in the western part of the district. 
Physically also this tract has a distinctive character showing the beginning 
of those rocks and dense forests which overspread the Sonthal Parganas and 
Ohota Nagpur. The settlement of the district was taken up largely with a 
view to 'protect these primitive tribes who were being ousted from their 
lands. The Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act of 1918 (Act II of 1918) 
imposes restrictions on tbe alienation of land by the Sonthais and Bhumijes. 
but the Act in question was passed too late to save a large proportion of these 
aborigines whose lands had already passed into the hands of Bengali 
Mahajans. Even in tbe Subsequent period it has hardly had the effects anti* 
cipated f remit, partly because it was not accompanied by the other reforms 
^dhroeUiedJin Mr. Mo Spin’s report which led to the passing of the Act, viz., 
the establishment of grain golds to lend rice instead of money to the Sonthais 
and the regular appointment of Sonthal-knowing officials. The story is a 
tragie ous^ but the report of Mf. F. W. Robertson, i.e.s , the Settlement 
Officer, shows that the rain of ift Soatlfals is mainly due to the fact that 
owtttg to their illiteracy, improvidence and simplicity they can never co,)e 
with their more intelligent and shrewd neighbours with a higher standard 
ofcultufCandliteracy. Those who lost their lands either migrated toother 
districts or were reduced to the status of bhagidars and under-raiyats. 

2.* The areaofthe district is 2,647 square miles of which about one- 
fifthis covered by jongle. The population aocording to the Census of 1921 
; is 10,19,941 or 8% sottis per square mile against the tots! of 11,38,670 or 434 

mile according to the Census of 1911. This alarming 
decniibS(-^J^ cent, of th# population in course of a decade has been 

.W&IWC 1918-19 which caused unpre- 
eedentod loss m life, but mfcinly '.to -malaria. Tbe ravages of this disease 
nm certainly iuer^agid fcy tlie ( extromely iusanitary condition of the villages 
' ;:i#n& Jjijft ’'^Myemor ^ Counoiltrusts that with the introduction of the Rural 
^blic Health Organisatiori scheme it will be possible to effect an appreciable 
improvemitit f%|Jn* direction. , 

8. Of the total population , 8,06 -470 souls or 79 per cent, depend ujfxm 
the land, 67 per oent. being actual oultiyators and their dependants. But of 
the total Ate* of the diftrict only 47 per cent, is miitnrable, andeven this 
moiety suffers so much ftom drought and unequal ‘distribution of rainfall that 
a partial or totalfeilurebfcrops obtm s every third dr fourth year. Even in 
a normal year, the Settlement OflliaEsr calculates that the total yield of 
paddy is ’Imrely' •• oegts; of 44m' .population* 
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€isttfct seems to thread oa the' ro^ffes«jrtatiott qf 
provisianof ampieirngation faoiHties fbfr Ur 11 **" 
been receiving ifc«? anxious consideration^ of 
also of various Ideal associations. T^Sinoe $fae fe 

completed many qouppefative credit ftftetefllfc „ 

excavation and maintenance of irrigation tanks and Wells. # The Ini|«tiot 
Department at Government have just opened *t new division at Bank asp 
with a wholetime Executive Engineer. The Qokeri&or in, Council hopes that 
the joint and concerted endeavours of these two progressive departments 
will net take long to effect a real improvement of the situation In the 
meantime arrangements have been mad% by the Agriculture jusd Industries 
Department to stftrt co-operative grain gold*. . , * , 

4. Though not a single plot qf land Hasheea recorded as proprietor's 
private land under chapter XI of the Bengal Tenancy Act it is surprising 
t& And that very nearly hall of the area of the d&fenot Ik In direct possession 
of the landlords and the other half is held by the cultivating raiyats and 
nnder-raiyats, the latter, holding only 4 per cent. of. the a^ea If per cent, 
of the area is held by raiyats on produce rent and I per cent, on mixed cash 

-fund produce rent one-fourth of the whole area of the district is held on 
prodvee rent in some shape. This abnormal disparity in the distribution 
of land and the large proportion of produce rent tenancies are the direct effects 
of alienation of lands by the aborigines who are no# reduced to the status 
of mere labourers. This state* of things is undoubtedly wrong, but it is 
probably too late to devise any practicable remedy. 

5. Over 10 per cent, of the area is held by the raiyats at fixed rates.and 
most of the nnder-raiyatB have got occupancy rights by custom, and even 
fixity of rent. The incidence of rant bf occupancy raiyats is onlj? He. 1-12-7 
per acre. This is perhaps the lowest on record in Bengal, but it is partly due 
to the general unproductivity of the soil. 

6. Traverse survey begpn in 1914-1,5, but the operations were stepped 
on account of the great European War and restarted in 1917-18. They were 
completed in. the year 1924-26. The subdivision of Asansol in the district of 
Bnrdwan was included in the operating* to meet the wishes of the Mining and 
Geological Institute far accurate 4* maps of*the coal area.’ * The .total cost of 
the operations was estimated at Hs. 28,62,218, but the Settlement Officer is to 
be congratulated, on managing to complete the operations at a cost of 
Rs. 28,39,894 despite the increase of prices due to the war. Recovery at 
costs was satisfactory and only about half pqjr cent, of tbe-recov arable amount 
had to be remitted. The Governor in Counmi desires to |$aoe pa record his 
high appreciation of the service*, of Mr. F. W. Robertson, Ijq.S., who inspite of 
many difficulties organise® and carried through the operation in this back- 
ward and inhospitable district with efficiency. 'Pbe good sexvioes rendered 
by the Assistant Settlement Officers specially commended by the Settlement 
Officer will he brought to the notice of the Appahgfhwnt Department. . 


By order of fehfe Governor in Council, 

Jr ^ 

ft A. SACHSE, 

Secretary to tfa Bengal. 
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